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LORD GREY’S COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION .* 


EFORE Revolutions and Re- 
form Bills became ordinary 
events, the Press was the chief agent 
in elaborating and realizing the true 
principles of the British constitu- 
tion, imperfectly carried out in prac- 
tice. It possessed the spirit of the 
constitution, not yet embodied ; but 
through its means pervading, and 
nearly governing the whole system. 
It upheld and even developed the 
theory of our institutions before the 
outward forms of things began to cor- 
respond with it. To the press, there- 
fore, is originally due that national 
pride and individual self-satisfaction, 
in an assumption of constitutional 
pre-eminence over our less self- 
reliant neighbours, which, till lately, 
our actual amount of freedom would 
hardly justify, but which tended 
itself ultimately to justify its own 
pretensions. Lord Grey is desirous 
of giving us, through the press, that 
general and almost prophetic view of 
the true principles of colonial policy 
which he justly thinks his measures 
in detail failed to present to our 
minds. Through the press he may 
exhibit and preserve that genuine 
theory which he assures us was 
latent under the adverse aspect of 
his administration, and which, how- 
ever hidden for a time in imperfect 
illustration, must ultimately vindi- 
cate its truth, and prevail. Con- 
temporaneous speeches and writings, 
he confesses, decried his policy, but 
only by misrepresenting it, and by 
criticising its partial revelations. If, 
by taking us up to the higher level 
of his own point of vision, he can 
give us a panorama of the length and 
readth of the subject, he reckons 
on enlisting our sympathies, and 
inoculating the organs of public 
opinion with his own philosophy ; 
which done, the credit of his past 
administration is established, and 
measures in accordance with it are 


secure of ultimate completion; our 
posterity will stare at the noble edi- 
fice of colonialliberty sounexpectedly 
emerging from component fragments 
of policy which in detail we have so 
stupidly a ony ote 

t certainly does not much matter, 
in a thoroughly free country, if it 
only be sufficiently enlightened to 
know its own interests, what parti- 
cular shape its administration may 
temporarily assume. Whatever a 
free country wishes for, it is sure, 
sooneror later, towork out throughits 
institutions; compelling them to con- 
form to its purpose ; and if resisted, 
working aside and out of their ma- 
chinery for atime ; much as the prac- 
tical administration of the criminal 
lawisat this moment inadvanceofthe 
statutory provisions, and anticipates 
their alteration in accordance with 
the sense of the country. 

But inthe case of Lord Grey’s‘colo- 
nial policy,’ we think that however 
the general view conveyed tous bythe 
organ of his own opinion may legi- 
timately lead to his own conclusions, 
the speeches and writings which 
decried his measures, and which he 
in turn decries, represent a perma- 
nent current of public opinion on 
the subject of colonial government 
in another direction, which will as 
inevitably become embodied in fu- 
ture legislation very different in 
—— from his, as the current 
anguage of the British press in re- 
lation to our home government has 
invariably become transferred into 
the successive enactments of our 
home reforms. 

To say the truth, there are on 
record both speeches and writings 
of Lord Grey himself, before he un- 
dertook the administration of the 
colonies, so much more in unison 
with the enlightened liberality of the 
day than his subsequent measures, 
that we always concluded that the 
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fatal influence of office had curbed 


his individual inclination, narrowed 
his views, and frustrated his better 
intentions; and we were bitterly 
disappointed when these calm reflec- 
tions of the retired statesman at 
length succeeding, gave back sha- 
dows of the past more dwarfish still 
than the stunted realities to which 
we had with difficulty stooped the 
exalted expectations which his early 
promises had raised. 

There is a standard work on colo- 
nial subjects, by a master’s hand, 
which refers to these earlier views 
of Lord Grey, or whick rather claims 
their patent, and complains that 
Lord Grey pirated only to spoil 
them. That work, like the present, 
is in the form of letters, not unsug- 
gestive the one of the other; but 
this justice we will do Lord John 
Russell's correspondent, as compared 
with Mr. Wakefield, that, if he has 
borrowed the style, he has risen 
nobly superior to the personalities 
of his model and rival author. Lord 
Howick was a disciple of Mr. Wake- 
field, and some twenty-five years 
ago gained much applause by loudly 
advocating wide and general prin- 
ciples affecting colonial government, 
as a vigorous reformer of a supposed 
deterioration of policy. When after- 
wards he attempted to put these 
Ser yaaa into practice, Mr. Wake- 
ield protested that his theories were 
about as fairly tried by Lord Grey’s 
experiments as the British constitu- 
tion was tried and carried out by 
Charles X., when he upset his 
throne by taking ministry after 
ministry from the minority in Par- 
liament. 

Lord Grey, however, very fairly, 
lot to say boldly, submits his policy 
to our judgment by the test of its 
fruits, and challenges us to name 
any other period of equal colonial 
prosperity and advancement. He 
says, in effect —‘ Difficulties have 
been surmounted, crises have been 
passed through, thwarting opposi- 
tion has scarcely sapassteal in even 
marring the perfection of our plans. 
Important questions of policy have 
been settled, and cieeh Laken es on 
the British treasury reduced and 
put in the way of further reduction ; 
while colonial local taxation has been 
at the same time eased’ (ii. 302); and 
finally, with more legitimate self-lau- 
dation, he declares, ‘that theprinciple 
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of leaving the colonists to manage 
their own affairs has been carried out 
during his regime, in such a way as 
to leave wholly undisturbed any of 
the ancient landmarks which define 
the limits of the powers vested respec- 
tively in the Crown, the Imperial 
Parliament, and the Colonial Le- 
gislatures.’ (ii. 304.) 

With this reflection is coupled a 
prophecy most characteristic of the 
policy with which such brilliant re- 
sults are connected, that— 


If any attempt should hereafter be 
made to meet the natural desire of our 
colonies to be exempted from undue ia- 
terference on the part of the Imperial 
Government in their internal affairs, not 
by a judiciously sparing exercise of the 
power, but by its formal surrender, such 
concession, far from averting disputes, 
will lead by short and easy steps to the 
severance of the tie between the colonies 
and this country (see ii. 304). 


What a happy and useful sort of 
tie to keep up—that of ‘ undue in- 
terference only sparingly exercised’ ! 
If this be the oe tie, could we re- 
gret its severance ? 

Let us now elicit still more dis- 
tinctly, from other parts of these 
volumes, the general principle of 
the policy thus indicated, and to 
which the foregoing sentiment be- 
longs : we will then take the liberty, 
freely allowed to us in the context of 
this quotation, of ‘ canvassing with no 
unnecessary restraint’ (ii. 300) the 
transactions which have illustrated it 
—hanc veniam petimusque damusque 
vicissim. We must test Lord Grey’s 
experiments by all the concurrent 
phenomena, distinguishing those 
which may fairly be called the re- 
sults of bis policy from those which 
have rather forced their way in spite 
of it by help of the vis medicatriz 
nature. We bear in mind that the 
chronicler of his own transactions is 
rather apt to take the prizes among 
events to his own credit, leaving the 
blanks tothe general account of other 
people ; andin the whole of our pro- 
gress through these two volumes of 
reflections we have only lighted on 
one solitary passage where Lord 
Grey is ‘ bound to be so candid as to 
allow himself to have been in error’ 
(ii. 49), namely, when he failed to 
catch the Sydney council napping, 
and nail them to their offer to resume 
transportation.—(ii. 49.) 

For three reasons LordGrey would 
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maintain the British colonial empire 
(i. 11):—I1st, Because the acquisi- 
tion of dominion entails responsibi- 
lities towards those who occupy the 
acquired territory, especially wher- 
ever protection is needed against 
barbarous native tribes. 2ndly, Be- 
cause the power and influence of 
this country depends on its having 
large colonial possessions in various 
parts of the world, for the sake of 
united aggregate strength, and for 
a moral prestige in the world’s opi- 
nion. 3rdly, Because a destiny has 
been thereby conferred on us by 
Providence of universal beneficence 
—namely, to diffuse among millions 
of the human race the blessings of 
Christianity and civilization (i. 13) ; 
and it is no less obligatory on nations 
than on individuals to use the powers 
entrusted to them by Providence. 

Granted then, and for larger rea- 
sons we most willingly grant it, that 
the connexion between this country 
and the colonies must be main- 
tained, Lord Grey proceeds to lay 
down in two rules the terms on 
which that connexion should be 
maintained (i.17). 

lst. That this country has no in- 
terest in exercising greater influence 
in the internal affairs of the colonies 
than is indispensable in order to pre- 
vent the colonies from injuring each 
other or the empire at large, and for 
the promotion of their internal good 
government, by assisting the inhabit- 
ants to govern themselves when they 
become sufficiently civilized to do so 
with advantage. 

2ndly. That as this country ceases 
to tax the colonies by navigation 
laws, or otherwise, or to interfere 
needlessly in their internal affairs, 
the colonies must pay more of the 
expenses incurred by this country for 
their advantage. 

In other words: given the neces- 
sary connexion with colonies, it 
must be maintained on the footing 
of their internal self-administra- 
tion, with wide and indefinite ex- 
ceptions, and on the footing of their 
paying what we like to spend for 
them in indefinitely increasing pro- 
portion. It is the largeness and 
vagueness of these exceptions which 
ee the special character to Lord 

trey’s theory of colonial self-go- 
vernment ; and to our mind, what- 
ever be the freedom in principle, 
such indefinite qualifications must 
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reduce it to simple tyranny in prac- 
tice. The exception more than 
neutralizes the rule, and renders all 
the freedom which it does not actu- 
ally cover valueless either for enjoy- 
ment or use. Nor can we conceive 
in the whole range of language a 
more palpable contradiction than the 
franchise of Runnymede with a 
saving clause for ship-money when 
needed; or than self-government as- 
sisted togovern; orthan non-interfer- 
ence coupled with the prevention of 
injury, promotion of good, and a 
constant supply of advice, patronage, 
and supervision. Far less oppres- 
sive would be the undisguised inter- 
vention of a superior external power, 
and far less irksome the complete 
‘promotion’ of other people’s in- 
terests to the exclusion of any pre- 
tence of allowing them to take care 
of themselves. 

Lord Grey acknowledges that the 
elaboration of his policy has met with 
much and bitter opposition, but he 
thinks that this opposition has arisen 
from a cause of which he is proud, 
namely the irritation occasioned by 
his advocacy of free-trade, and his 
extension of its application to the 
colonies. It may, indeed, be true 
that in the sugar and timber colo- 
nies discontent was stirred up by the 
sudden, and still more by the capri- 
cious and intermittent introduction 
of free trade. When corn was first 
admitted from Canada, and from 
the United States through Canada, 
in 1843; and, three years after, all the 
capital consequently invested in the 
new system was destroyed by the 
removal of all differentia! protection; 
of course there was a large creation 
of irritability. When differential 
duties on foreign sugar were reduced 
in 1846, and the West Indian mono- 
poly, first shaken in 1844, was by 
repeated blows and instalments of 
provocation, laid gradually bare of 
all protection, distress ensued; and, 
as Lord Grey says, ‘distress always 
breeds irritation, especially against 
its supposed authors.’ But we must 
be allowed to question whether this 
irritation impeded or promoted the 
development of constitutional policy 
towards the colonies. We rather 
suspect that the colonies are more 
indebted for their increased freedom 
of government and growing self- 
reliance, to their own resentment of 
these grievances than to any forecast 
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or premeditated concessions of Lord 
Grey’s. The head-spring of Ame- 
rican independence, says Bancroft, 
was the Navigation Act. (Vol. ii, 
179.) In the case of Canada, the 
irritation caused by our free-trade 
measures infected chiefly the old 
mother-country party, who consi- 
dered themselves thrown over by 
Downing-street ; the blow coming, as 
it did, upon the wounds still fresh of 
their rejection from power under the 
first recognition of responsible go- 
vernment. But so far from imped- 
ing that recognition, their irritation 
only illustrated it, venting itself in a 
vain opposition to the Rebellion- 
losses Bill. In the case of Guiana 
the same resentment itself wrought 
out the responsibility of their go- 
vernment. By Lord Grey’s own 
showing this determined outery for 
a reduction of their civil list in pro- 
portion to the reduction of their for- 
tunes triumphed over him at last, 
not indeed by a constitutional 
change of their administration, but 
by the equally constitutional com- 
= of a stoppage of supplies. 

rd Grey, meanwhile, parodied 
the part of Charles the First towards 
their struggling embryo parliament, 
and like Charles the First he now 
addresses them with assurances that 
he always meant to do them good, 
but their waywardness and ill tem- 
per thwarted him. 

We do indeed concede to Lord 
Grey all the credit he demands for 
his adherence to the principles of 
free trade. He was its most con- 
sistent advocate, but we cannot allow 
that the ‘shock so given to old 
opinions and relations’ was any 
greater impediment to the reform of 
colonial government than the equally 
irritating removal of the go-cart 
from a child, even followed up by 
kicks from behind, impedes the 
child’s acquirement of the art of 
walking by itself. 

There is more reality in Lord 
Grey’s second supposition of danger 
arising from our adoption of free 
trade, namely the consequent adop- 
tion of an opinion, both by the pol. 
ticians who exaggerated the value 
of restrictive policy, and by those 
who exaggerated the effects of its 
removal on colonial relations, that 
this country has no further interest 
in retaining its dependencies. We 
have noticed three valid reasons 
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assigned by Lord Grey for main- 
taining colonial connexion irrespec- 
tively of any fancied advantage, from 
a forced subserviency to our com- 
mercial interests. But let us even 
go further into this most interesting 
and vital consideration, and shake 
off utterly the last remnant of so 
fatal an error as seems of late to 
have crept over many minds, making 
the value of colonies to depend on 
their deprivation of constitutional 
rights, and treating the problem of 
their abandonment as an admissible 
topic for British State-calculation. 

Lord Grey’s arguments of respon- 
sibility incurred, and destiny con- 
ferred, do not put our object in re- 
taining the nies so much in a 
desirable point of view, as in an as- 
pect of national obligation and ne- 
cessity; and the potency of aggre- 
gate empire over the world is not 
illustrated by our present mode of 
distant government. Colonies have 
been of late rather an element of 
weakness than of power in the com- 
position of the empire; as presenting 
innumerable scattered points of at- 
tack, and necessitating at the same 
time a fatal dispersion of the means 
of defence. 

But supposing that colonial sys- 
tem restored in which the colonies 
equipped themselves for defence, 
and contributed their forces to the 
imperial armament; supposing all 
‘ Kafir wars’ were matters of local 
police; and even European or univer- 
sal hostilities were met by British 
swords at every point where flies the 
British flag—not furnished by pecu- 
lating, jobbing, ignorant, and offi- 
cious help from England, supersed- 
ing local energies; but by the strong 
and wary instinct of self-interest, by 
the sagacity and elasticity of self- 
administration, and by the vigour 
and pride of a great nation’s spirit ; 
then indeed it might be said, and 
would be fully admitted, that ‘the 
close and intimate connexion which 
unites the colonies to the United 
Kingdomaddsgreatly toits strength.’ 
(i. 12.) The colonies would be amply 
compensated for being drawn into 
some wars by imperial connexion, 
in being kept out of, many under 
imperial olen and respect. 

ut there are larger considerations 
than any of these for England’s co- 
lonial connexion. When Pericles 
led Athenian citizens out to colo- 
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nize the Chersonese, his views were 
wider, and grander, and more 
dignified. When Talleyrand ad- 
dressed Napoleon with earnest pleas 
for extension of the French colonial 
empire, amongst his numerous argu- 
ments we find the loftiest national 
spirit dictating most of them; ne- 
cessity but few. Nor does he com- 
mend his conception as of abstract 
and ideal perfection independent of 
imperfect execution: on the con- 
trary, so well did he discriminate 
between the comparative values of 
the same colony under good or evil 
government, that even while thus 
urging on Napoleon’s ambition to 
colonial aggrandisement, he coun- 
selled the concession to England of 
her coveted Ceylon on the ground 
that under the existing English 
system of colonial government 
istant colonies were rather a bur- 
den than advantage. 
we have any pride in our 
country, if we think our constitu- 
tion the best mankind has seen, our 
national character, institutions, and 
religion worthier than any other to 
overspread the world in which our 
posterity will live, have we no fit 
object of ambition in national exten- 
sion? Even if our economical age 
will not bear so sentimental a con- 
sideration, have we no material in- 
terest in spreading nations round 
us in every climate and quarter of 
the globe who will be our natural 
and closest friends, extend our com- 
merce in partnership, sympathize in 
all our interests, be intimately con- 
nected with all our enterprises, and 
instinctively side with us in every 
struggle? Is it nothing to us that 
half this planet within the last half 
century has acquired our language, 
is directed by our own mode of 
thought, and has assumed both our 
social and political habits of life? 
Is it nothing that the most expan- 
sive and energetic of all the races of 
men, pent up at home within four 
narrow seas, should have the un- 
occupied portions of the earth added 
to its limited territory—opening an 
alternative of unlimited wealth and 
undegraded social position to the 
otherwise inevitable limit of capital 
and pressure of circumstances ? 
Pericles said, ‘It was not fit that 
any Athenian citizen should become 
dependent, for want of means to 
support his proper position.’ That 
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was one of the lofty feelings which 
inspired the colonization of the 
Chersonese, and breathed into the 
proud sails which bore the lords of 
the earth from their Attican me- 
tropolis to claim other shores about 
their ocean home. There was a 
different mission for those noble 
galleys from that of our ‘ passenger 
ships ;’ and a different idea dictated 
the decree of Pericles from that 
which empowers the Marylebone 
guardians to relieve themselves of 
a in the shape of emigrants. 

ow indeed can the man who talks 
of a gradual and constant supply of 
convicts as a fit means by which 
wealthy and flourishing communities 
may grow up and add to the power 
and greatness of the British Empire 
(ii. 62), be expected to share with 
statesmen such as Pericles the 
higher and truer principles of colo- 
nial connexion ? 

We quite agree with Lord Grey, 
that there are many good reasons 
for maintaining colonial connexion ; 
but it must be a very different sort of 
connexion from thatwhich he means, 
and which bears within it the cer- 
tain seeds of disruption. 

It is by the equivocal use of the 
phrase ‘colonial connexion,’ that a 
vast deal of misunderstanding is 
kept up. We hear some saying, 
‘if you can’t maintain navigation 
laws all practical connexion with our 
colonies is gone.’ Others evidently 
think that by the time our colonies 
cease to provide places for every 
‘incapable’ at home, all their value 
will be lost. Briefless barristers 
will not fall back on their judge- 
ships, nor half-pay captains on their 
governorships, nor bankrupt parlia- 
mentary jobbers on their secretary- 
shipsand commissionerships; weshall 
not beable tovoteone-seventh of their 
revenues (i. 140) away in the shape of 
civil lists to our friends at home, the 
blank impartiality of whose colonial 
ignorance makes them preferable 

colonial officials, in Lord Grey’s 
view (i. 20), to any Washingtons 
who may be bred on the spot, and 
so get implicated in local parties. 
Lately we have heard Lord Derby 
argue, that if the unconstitutional 
revision by the Imperial Parliament 
of the Canadian Parliament's appro- 
priation of clergy reserve funds be 
remitted, our last tie with North 
America is severed. 
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There are two kinds of connexion 
with colonies: one holding them 
arbitrarily and by the force of su- 
perior power, and using them in 
subservience to home views and 
interests; the other, based on com- 
mon constitutional principles, and 
the recognition of common rights, 
relations, and interests. The one 
system deals in fancy constitutions, 
framed by ministerial caprice, such 
as those which Lord Grey spent the 
whole period of his administration in 
alternately composing and lament- 
ing; the other system imposes on 
the Crown the same limits of so- 
vereignty in its colonial possessions 
as in the mother country. This 
was the connexion enjoyed by our 
earlier American colonies till the 
attempt to supersede it by the 
former kind of connexion broke them 
off from us into separate though 
still congeniai nationality. Bancroft 
(see Amer. Revol. vol. ii. 101), quotes 
this sentiment from the great ten 
discussion, 1763. ‘Every British sub- 
ject in America is, of common right, 

y Act of Parliament, and by the 
laws of God and man, entitled to all 
the essential privileges of Britons.’ 
And such, he adds, was the unani- 
mous voice of the colonies. Which, 
then, of these two kinds of con- 
nexion, the arbitrary or the consti- 
tutional, leads to severance, and 
which contains the germ of per- 
manence, is rather a question for 
historical illustration than for phi- 
losophical solution. The loss of 
America, the late hazard of Canada, 
the independence of an offset re- 
public in South Africa, the ‘League’ 
of Australia, the stoppage of sup- 
plies in the West Indies, the rapid 
training of the veriest tories of co- 
lonial politics into democratic agita- 
tors throughout all our colonies, are 
the list of illustrations by which 
Lord Grey commends the arbitrary 
system to our approval. 

But we are met by the question, 
what more permanent tie may be 
expected from constitutional con- 
nexion with colonies? Are they not 
children who are growing up rapidly 
to the period of parental emancipa- 
tion? We answer, no. The most 
successful of our colonial offsets had 
uot to wait through a period of in- 
fancy for the enjoyment of full 
British rights of citizenship. They 
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went out rather as the grown-up 
married daughters than as the wards 
of England. They had their full 
portion, and independent home-esta- 

lishment. There is a period, indeed, 
when the larger colonies acquire a 
power adequate for independent na- 
tionality, and the official and me- 
chanical connexion with the mother 
country merges into the closest 
species of alliance, such as no other 
alliance can equal. Quasi, cum 
excessissent e vinculis, tum denique 
vincti essent. This is the climax 
and completion of the most flourish- 
ing colonial connexion, ripening 
into fruitful bearing of all that is 
essential and valuable in national 
relationship. By this growth of colo- 
nial offsets into amicable indepen- 
dence a vigorous parent race extends 
itself by spreading cognate nations 
round itself, and acquires a sort of 
family inheritance in various quarters 
of the earth. It is indeed a rare 
and fortunate faculty of only first- 
rate nations, and such offsets can 
only spring from the genuine nourish- 
ment of the parent constitution ; 
yet those who confound the two 
ideas of colonial connexion, talk of 
this process of national propagation 
as of a piece with rebellion or 
emancipation; and when their system 
of arbitrary interference in colonial 
administration works out its in- 
herent elements of disruption, they 
consider the catastrophe identical 
with this the very climax of success 
in the art of national extension. 

Lord Grey would not, indeed, in- 
terfere with colonial local affairs, 
more than to ‘ assist them to govern 
themselves,’ to ‘promote their in- 
ternal good government,’ and to 
‘prevent them from injuring one ano- 
ther;’ much as ‘my dear Lord John’s’ 
ae colunial speech of 1850, elicited 
y the new Colonial Reform agita- 
tion in Parliament, and afterwards 
—_ by him, was announced as 
1aving for its object ‘the promotion 
of the capacity of the colonies for 
self-government.’ Surely the follow- 
ing are better sentiments from Mr. 
Gladstone, whose speech on the New 
Zealand Government Bill, May 21st, 
1852, from which they are quoted, 
may rank among speeches on the 
subject, perhaps next to Burke's 
great oration on conciliation with 
America :— : 
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* We think,’ said he, ‘ ofa colony now, 
as something which has its centre of life 
in an executive government—we think 
of the establishment of a colony as some- 
thing which is to take effect by legis- 
lative enactments, or by the executive 
power of the Crown, and by the funds of 
the people of England. This adminis- 
trative establishment, according to our 
present colonial system, is the root and 
trunk around which by degrees a popu- 
lation is to germ, under which by de- 
grees that population is—in our modern 
and most unhappy phrase—to be trained 
for freedom, and to which in course of 
time some modicum of free institutions 
is to be granted. In other departments 
of State certain leading principles are 
followed out, but in the foundation of 
colonies, our acts for the purpose of 
raising, by slow and reluctant degrees, 
the structure of freedom in them, have 
not been so much recognitions of a right 
principle, as modifications, qualifications, 
and restraints imposed on a wrong prin- 
ciple. Our ancestors did not found 
colonies by coming down to the House 
with estimates, &c.; they collected a 
body of free men, to found a free state, 
on principles of freedom analogous to 
our own, which should grow up by a 
principle of increase intrinsic to itself, 
and without artificial support from home, 
but ander Imperial shelter from foreign 
aggression, should, in process of time, 
propagate our language, manners, insti- 
tutions, and religion, in distant quarters 
of the globe,’ 

But whichever view we may think 
the best, we should not wholly omit 
to consider which is most constitu- 
tional and according to law. So far 
is Lord Grey himself from denying 
theoretically what the best authori- 
ties lay down dogmatically, that the 
British colonies from their first out- 
set carry with them the inalienable 
birthright of their own country, that 
in the Report of the Committee of 
Council, which he made the text of 
one of his most elaborate constitu- 
tions, namely, the one devised for 
Australia, it is broadly laid down as 
an axiom, that in colonies so ac- 
quired the royal prerogative is only 
competent to establish a system of 
civil government, of which a legis- 
lature, composed in part at least of 
representatives of the people, is a 
distinctive feature. We must there- 
fore suppose that Lord Grey’s no- 
tion of popular representation is 
such, that he sees no anomaly in the 
‘assistance’ of a representative legis- 
lature by an external body ‘ pro- 
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moting its good working,’ ‘ prevent- 
ing its doing mischief,’ even taxing 
its constituents largely without its 
consent; and that in his view ‘the 
British constitution would be strictly 
copied though all legislation passed 
through four chambers of legisla- 
ture, two on each side of the Atlantic 
—the trans-Atlantic controlling 
those on the spot—and were twice 
referred to the Crown, the second 
reference extending over a period of 
two years; and though every local 
undertaking were suspended and 
rendered uncertain during those two 
years of possible rejection by a re- 
mote, ignorant, and everchanging 
Minister of the Interior. Such ap- 
pears to be Lord Grey’s idea of that 
free government which he considers 
‘so superior as an instrument for pro- 
moting the advancement of new com- 
munities.’ We confess a preference 
for Mr. Gladstone’s rival view of 
British constitutional colonial policy. 
Mr.Gladstonein effect says, ‘let Brit- 
ish subjects, however few in number, 
in lands too distant to be represented 
at St. Stephen’s, be governed in 
local matters by a local body of re- 
presentatives.’ Lord Grey says 
(i. 22), ‘the authority of the Crown in 
colonies possessing representative in- 
stitutions should be used with ex- 
treme forbearance, but he cannot 
concur with those who would pro- 
hibit all interference, even with the 
most localconcerns;’ and he exclaims 
with all horror, ‘that the rule that 
colonies should govern themselves 
would, in some cases, imply leaving 
a dominant party, perhaps a domi- 
nant minority’ (a curious supposition 
of representative phenomena, be- 
traying the modification of the prin- 
ciple intended), ‘to govern the rest 
of the community.’ 

The degree of control to be ex- 
ercised over colonial representation, 
he limits by the amount of power 
with which, in each case, the go- 
vernor is invested (i. 20); as if the 
limiting gauge were not just as much 
a matter for arbitrary adjustment as 
the power which he would limit by 
it; and as if it were any excuse for 
robbing colonies of their proper fran- 
chises that they had been also 
stinted of the proper machinery for 
their exercise. 

But for the test of the compara- 
tive merits of these widely differing 
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views, let us look into Lord Grey’s 
own statement of the illustrative 
transactions of late years in several 
colonies. Of course, we pass by 
conquered posts, or dépots of arms, 
or Cingalese garrisons, as only con- 
sidevelk amongst colonies by a simple 
confusion of ideas. 

Lord Grey takes the sugar co- 
lonies first, and we will follow 
his own order. We both agree 
that mischievous consequences fol- 
lowed the Negro Emancipation 
Act, owing to the haste of its in- 
troduction. The freed slaves soon 
demanded extortionate wages; and 
whether Lord Grey rightly or 
wrongly supposes that free-trade and 
the repeal of the Navigation Laws 
balanced each other in effects, the 
one reducing a deceitful price of 
sugar, the other extending its 
market, this at least is clear to all— 
that the one grand desideratum was 
a full and free supply of labourers. 
The planters and merchants con- 
nected with the West Indies were 
urgent (i. 63) for increased immi- 
gration. It was the paternal desire 
of Lord Grey to meet these demands 
‘as far as possible,’ but it seemed 
to him ‘ a mistake to depend too ex- 
clusively on immigration,’ and it was 
for him to ‘insist on certain precau- 
tions with a due regard to colonial 
humanity.’ With laudable liberality 
of English money, Lord Grey takes 
further credit for transacting the 
limited immigration which these 
wise precautions permitted, at the 
cost of the avuncular Consolidated 


und. 

But still further Ministerial care 
devised a mode of rendering the 
‘scanty’ immigration which took 
place as availabie as possible. The 
planters seeming unaccountably dull 
to their own interests, were diverted 
from their own nostrum of un- 
bounded immigration, to the most 
ingenious little scheme of rendering 
a limited immigration more pro- 
ductive. Previous Secretaries of 
State had decided that the sanction of 
the Crown was no longer to be with- 
held from Colonial laws for enforcing 
contracts, and local experience and 
the habit of self-legislation would 
eo have led the “poms to the 

est arrangement, at all events would 
have taught them to blame only 
themselves for whatever failure 
might follow their own devices. 
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Lord Grey, however, was not the 
Minister to abandon with such neg- 
ligence the proper functions of the 
Crown, however certain the most 
limited exercise of them might be to 
incur all the mischief of assuming 
the entire responsibility and of para- 
lysing all self-reliance. The main 
difficulty in arranging an artificial 
supply of labour is to retain immi- 
grants long enough to work the cost 
of immigration out of them, and this 
difficult problem Lord Grey de- 
clares he solved in the West Indies 
by stamp duties on registrations, and 
passport fees alluringly diminishing 
in proportion to the length of resi- 
dence. A more characteristic scheme 
of Lord Grey, was his tax on the pro- 
vision grounds of the negroes; by 
which the too liberal gifts of mother 
earth to them might be sweetened 
with the original curse of difliculty, 
and a substitute for the old = of 
the whip or the stimulus of low 
wages might be supplied by the 
motive of the natural appetites when 
so postponed toa preliminary satis- 
faction of the grim demands of the 
tax-gatherer. A brilliant list of the 
beneficent functions of government 
is given (i. 79), amongst which such 
stimulation of industry ranks pro- 
minently ; but it never occurs to 
Lord Grey that all such objects may 
be quite as wisely provided for by 
those immediately interested as b 
a distant Minister; and that, with 
no discourtesy to his wisdom, we 
may take it for granted that the 
West Indian planters would, if left 
to themselves, devise methods for 
meeting their own emergencies 
(caused, by the bye, by our hasty 
impolicy) at least as suitable as any 
which his forced analogies with con- 
temporaneous English economics 
could suggest to his mind for their 
use ; and no great amount of grati- 
tude has accrued to England by her 
employing Lord Grey to do all these 
kind offices for them. 

In no particular has the absurdity 
of the interference of English Minis- 
ters in local colonial affairs, appeared 
more striking than in its perpetual 
tendency to a transference of acci- 
dental applications of great princi- 
ples of policy which special circum- 
stances call for at home to wholly dif- 
ferent circumstances in the colonies. 

Lord Torrington, sent to Ceylon 
soon after Sir Robert Peel had worked 
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out his great experiment of reviving 
a falling he (what seemed a 
paradox) diminutions and repeals of 
customs duties, aped the English 
Minister in Ceylon, and smashed 
his little revenue in hopes of a 
similarly profitable result. His des- 
patch at the time to Lord Grey ran 
to this effect: ‘Guided by the glo- 
rious principles adopted by your lord- 
ship, I have repealed my taxes, and 
produced’ a rebellion in trying 
to get a substitute for them. 

In like manner Lord Grey himself 
imitated the municipal corporations 
of England in New Zealand, but 
established nothing but the name ; 
yet he seemed surprised and disap- 
pointed because the application of 
the same designation to his New 
Zealand electoral bodies, as that 
borne by the Normal schools of the 
English constitution did not make 
them result in the same thing. 

So also the attempt to carry out 
in Canada a co-ordinate transition 
with that taking place in England, 
from the principles of Church 
dominance which existed in 1791, to 
those of religious indifference to 
which we had passed in 1840, has 
produced the present difficulties in 
the question of Clergy Reserves. 
If the false parody of Roglish prin- 
ciples had not been enacted by impe- 
rial interference at the first date, 
there wouldhave beenno such change 
of principle forced upon us at the 
latter, in falling back upon the con- 
stitutional independence of local le- 
gislation. 

But of all such artificial mimicries 
of Government, the most absurd is 
this, the experiment attempted by an 
Anglo-Saxon Minister to make of 
negroes and Cingalese as active la- 
bourers as those of hisown locomotive 
restless race, by imitating the stimu- 
lus given by the pressure of crowded 
population to the one, byinflicting the 
pressure of indirect taxation on the 
other (i. 82). Lord Grey, however, 
finally despairsof teaching the dogged 
planters how to educate the negroes 
to industry by a system of direct 
taxation on their provision grounds. 

hey would not understand his 
theory that the right rule of taxation 
for their barbarous people must be 
inversely co-ordinate with the indi- 
rect taxation of luxuries in civilized 
countries like England (i.84). It is 
possible that the planters might have 
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thought that a thorough change of 
the provision-ground system would be 
better; but Lord Grey condemnsthem 
as bigoted anti-financial-reformers, 
and throws on them the responsi- 
bility of having consequently for- 
feited for themselves all the other 
reforms which he intended should 
follow. 

We pass on, for want of time and 
space, to Canada; where we find 
Lord Grey taking credit to himself 
for having set all things right. We 
have always attributed the govern- 
mental success during the last few 
years in Canada to Lord Elgin’s 
firmness in carrying out the prin- 
ciple of complete responsibility, and 
his bold abstinence from referring 
home for the decision of any ques- 
tion relating merely to local in- 
terests. Ifthe Rebellion Losses Bill 
had been referred to the Imperial 
Parliament and by them conceded 
back to local option, such a course 
would have been more consonant 
with Lord Grey’s recommendation ; 
still more if the reference were sim- 
ply to himself; not, indeed, with 
any desire for interference, but sim- 

ly for the grace of abstaining. But 
col Elgin’s treatment of this ques- 


tion, —- the most doubtful case 


which could possibly arise to test his 
principle, as of local interest, and 
therefore absolutely ex vi terminé 
removed from all reference to Eng- 
land, and wholly and immediately to 
be disposed of on the spot, in respon- 
sibility to the representative body, 
established in Canada for ever what 
Mr. Wakefield calls the municipal, 
as opposed to Lord Grey’s central 
system, and with it secured the peo- 
le’s confidence, and consequently 
rd Elgin’s success. But Lord Grey 
takes care to prove that he had no 
share in Lord Elgin’s success, by 
quoting and adopting in relation to it 
ord John Russell's despatch of Oc- 
tober, 1839; which attempts to prove 
scientifically the impossibility of re- 
sponsible government in any colony; 
because, argues Lord John, in all 
matters a colonial governor must be 
laced between two masters, so that 
his ministers, having to look with 
one eye at the Crown and with the 
other at the Representative Assem- 
bly, can only act responsibly to the 
latter with the sanction, in each 
case, of the former. This despatch 
asks triumphantly how Imperial 
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Ministers in Parliament could have 
sanctioned, for example, Papineau’s 
measures, though backed by a local 
majority. Subsequent events have 
workedouttheanswer plainly enough, 
in the wide application of the Rebel- 
lion-losses-compensation Act. 
rd Grey seems to be under the 
delusion of supposing that this des- 
—_ of Lord John Russell and the 
amous report of Lord Durham, or 
rather of Mr. Wakefield, breathe 
the same spirit. He recognises 
principles, coupled with equivalent 
exceptions, and forgets that the two 
do not coincide, but neutralise each 
other. In this last illustration er- 
ception takes the form of absolute 
contradiction, and Lord Grey’s limi- 
tation of local responsibility became 
nullification in Lord John Russell’s 
hands, while its full recognition was 
Lord Durham's text, and the key to 
Lord Elgin’s success. 

Lord Grey’s Canadian measuresare, 
indeed, irreproachable in themselves, 
and most ably and wisely conceived, 
both those of concession of local mat- 
ters and expenditure, and those of 
imperial legislation with reference to 
Canada; but it is clear that the 
special characteristic of his colonial 
policy, as contradistinguished from 
that of Mr. Wakefield, namely, the 
retention of such concessions in 
imperial hands, to be doled out 
indeed indulgently, yet only as 
the case seems fit to the imperial 
judgment, was not in favour, but in 
direct obstruction of the success of 
these measures. One important 
measure his treatment absolutely 
spoilt. He could not call upon the 
coloniststoestablish their own militia 
in their own way, but he must scheme 
out for them a little ingenious plan 
of pensioners’ settlements, we believe 
the most worthless of all his innu- 
merable little contrivances, and al- 
ready condemned by his own previ- 
ous experiments in the Cape and in 
New Zealand. This also he pretends 
to have borrowed from Lord Dur- 
ham’s report. But mischievous as is 
the whole idea so translated, its spe- 
cial fault here is this, that while the 
formation of local forces, both mili- 
tary and naval, by all our colonies, is 
one of the most important features of 
that colonial self-government which 
we wish to revive, by which our ex- 
tensions of empire may conduce to 
strength instead, of weakness in ap- 
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proaching trials, Lord Grey so in- 
terferes, at the very moment of pro- 
posing it, as to damp the spirit of 
self-reliance, dilute the interest, and 
destroy the sense of responsibility 
which alone could give Canada suf- 
ficient energy to execute the task. 
Lord Grey’s remarks upon Aus- 
tralia divide themselves into four 
chapters, upon the several subjects 
of nd-sales, Emigration, Trans- 
portation, and the Constitution. 
Upon the first, he takes credit to 
himself for a share in every improve- 
ment, or rather for the discovery 
that every change has been an im- 
provement—the abolition of land- 
grants in 1831; the sales by auction 
beginning from 1842, at increasing 
upset prices in subsequent years ; 
and, finally, the introduction in 
1846 of leases to squatters on un- 
settled lands: to all which changes 
Lord Grey attributes a vast increase 
in the numbers of bond fide settlers, 
a more healthy dispersion of their 
locations, the prevention of local 
jobbing and frauds, the provision 
of funds for immigration of labour, 
and the improvement of the out- 
skirts of settlement by a security of 
the lessee’s right to his improve- 
ments, with a fair promise of such 
lessees becoming purchasers as their 
occupations come into the market. 
The opponents of Lord Grey’s 
views and measures on this subject, 
are either those who prefer a low 
fixed land price as a more rapid 
mode of sale, and more in competi- 
tion with the rival offers of the 
United States; or those who advo- 
cate a high fixed price for the pur- 
pose of raising, pari passu with sales, 
an adequate immigration fund, and 
for the equalization of numbers with 
the extent of settlement, and who 
object to auctions as a mischievous 
and sham process of sale for un- 
bounded colonial wastes; or those 
who denounce the leasing system as 
a delusion, and hazard of ultimate 
loss; or those, finally, who think 
that both the regulation of land sales 
and the appropriation of their pro- 
ceeds should be wholly left to the 
discretion of the local legislatures. 
The abolition of the land-granting 
system is the one point on which all 
are agreed in approbation ; and with- 
out re-opening the volumes of argu- 
ment which array the pros and cons 
of the other propositions in hopeless 
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antagonism, we profess ourselves at 
once in favour of cutting the knot 
with the last of our foregoing list of 
objectors. The lands are certainly 
Crown property, for the benefit of 
the whole empire ; but the Crown 
will be amply provided with a Civil 
List, in Fen of lands, by the 
Legislature which seeks to regu- 
late and dispose of the land re- 
venues; and the ‘benefit of the 
empire’ is more likely to result 
from the keen perception of colonial 
self-interest than from the specula- 
tive wisdom of any theorizing Minis- 
terathome. If the jobbing propen- 
sities of persons in power are feared, 
such propensities are not confined 
to the colonies; and the best check 
upon them is to be found in the close 
representative scrutiny of the people 
likely to be jobbed upon, on the spot 
where the jobs are expected to take 

lace. As to the example of the 

nited States in this matter, we be- 
lieve we might match the most mis- 
chievous appropriation of waste 
lands ever made by Congress, by 
such transactions on the part of 
Parliament as those with the New 
Zealand Company, or in relation to 
the Clergy Reserves of Canada. 

Lord Grey’s pean over his own 
peculiar plan for leasing mediate and 
waste lands strangely contrasts with 
the colonial appreciation of the mea- 
sure, which stigmatises the plan as 
an absurd attempt to lock up forcibly 
for several years the larger part of 
the most available extensions of set- 
tlement, productive only of frightful 
embarrassments to the Government, 
and of recalcitration and ultimate 
repudiation on the part of the colo- 
nists. 

After all, Lord Grey is forced to 
conclude this part of his disquisition 
by acknowledging that the transfer 
of the disposal of lands to the local 
legislatures is only a question of 
time (the probationary time during 
which he would train up young 
colonies), and, we only add, that if 
the Duke of Newcastle had not 
opportunely stepped in to reduce 
this questionable interval to xii, the 
loss of Australia could alone have 
resulted from Lord Grey’s mode of 
recognising a principle, only to frit- 
ter it away by such reservations to 
himself of prolonged preliminary 
practice. 

On the second Australian topic, 
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namely emigration, Lord Grey 
boasts, as usual, of ‘ great success’ 
(i. 325). He particularly appeals to 
the Commissioners’ reports as indis- 
putable proofs of admirable manage- 
ment and judicious selection of emi- 
grants (i. 326-7). Yet itis on this 
very point that the unanimous Ad- 
dress of the Legislative Council of 
New South Wales, just presented 
to Parliament, thus expresses the 
colonial views :— 


We entirely concur in the denuncia- 
tion of the late Legislative Council, as 
to the manner in which the territorial 
revenue of this colony has been expended 
under the Emigration Commissioners, 
feeling, no doubt, that a much larger 
and better class of immigrants would 
have been procured had the very large 
sums placed for this purpose at their 
disposal been judiciously and economi- 


cally expended, 


They think it a grievance that 
those funds, derived from their earn- 
ings, should be placed in the hands 
of persons over whom they exercise 
no practical supervision—whose ex- 
penditure they have no power of 
auditing, and whose selections they 
believe are mainly influenced by 
unions overcharged with paupers, or 
by large landed proprietors anxious 
to relieve saliiosiae localities, &c. &c. 
(See Papers relative to Alterations 
in Australian Constitution, March, 
1853, p. 24.) 

It is, therefore, not to the colony 
that Lord Grey's conduct of emigra- 
tion has been satisfactory, but onl 
to himself. The wisdom of his - 
ministration, on behalf of the colo- 
nists, as contrasted with their own 
inferior and only inchoate experi- 
ence, seems to consist in a pre- 
science peculiar to himself. He 
says he was ignorantly accused of 
an incompetent and inefficient as- 
sumption of the great task of redres- 
sing the want of labour in the colo- 
nies, by a correlative relief of redun- 
dancy at home. It was his foresight, 
not inertness. The discovery of gold, 
and the Irish famine, have since pro- 
duced the auto-exodus which he an- 
ticipated, and therefore did not 
supersede; and opinion has followed 
him, and approves his prophetic 
denial of the redundancy of po- 
pulation at home. But are the colo- 
nies to abdicate for ever the use of 
their own senses, in trust to such 
Ministerial presentiment? Are all 
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Secretaries of State equally gifted P 
Is every Saul among the prophets P 

Lord Grey, however, goes further: 
he not only would arrogate to him- 
self the whole conduct of emigration, 
and without ‘ promoting it,’ trust to 
the chapter of accidents furnishing 
to his credit the materials of self-ac- 
tion ; but he would never consent to 
one penny of English money being 
contributed to colonial revenue 
for a purpose so useless to the 
mother country, (i. 334.) Why, 
with such views, he should even 
think it his duty to this country to 
encourage spontaneous emigration, 
by applying the money sent by co- 
lonies more wisely for them than 
they can for themselves, one can 
hardly understand. But this we 
know, that if the statesmen of Ame- 
rica were similarly to depreciate the 
value of emigrant enterprise, as con- 
tributing, by fresh settlement, to 
the markets, and to the power 
of their country; and were found 
denying that the older states 


had any interest in the western pro- 
gress, except as far as they might 
assume in Congress a trusteeship 


of fresh revenues; we might cease to 
fear that elastic vigour and expan- 
sive spirit, which now threatens 
with universal annexation every ter- 
ritory within its reach. 

The elaborate chapter on trans- 
portation opens with confession, 
that the system had worked into a 
deplorable ‘ fix,’ on Lord Grey’s ad- 
vent to office; but, the terms 
punishment and transportation being 
postulated as synonymous, in the 
opening page, there was but the 
problem to solve how to set Dagon 
on his legs again. The story pro- 
ceeds through dreary details of fresh 
experiments, each ending in more 
accursed mischief and louder colo- 
nial remonstrance. True, the com- 
mittee of 1838 had denounced the 
‘assignment’ system, (see ii. 6,) 
true the practical result of each suc- 
cessive plan had only been to con- 
vert the fresh air and space of our 
new settlements from the natural 
preventives of that crime which a 
crowded society generates, into 
equally crowded lazarettos of alread 
generated disease, more tainted still 
with the same infection, (see ii. 9),— 
no matter—a new edition of the same 
execrable work was the only thing 
to be thought of, and the substitu- 
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tion of ‘ tickets of leave’ for ‘ assign- 
ments,’ set the nostrum going again. 
The release of indignant New 
South Wales from this infliction, b 
Lord John Russell, in 1840, ¢ 
forth, from his correspondent, a 
candid rebuke of the indulgent error, 
(ii. 4;) the more so, as, in spite of 
it, Lord Grey obtained, through the 
subservient council of that colony, 
an offer to bolt the noxious dose in 
a modified form, diluted and com- 
pensated by an equal infusion of free 
immigration. Meanwhile, ‘there was 
no alternative’ but to discharge the 
whole accumulated feces of this 
country on Van Diemen’s Land 
alone ; it seemed absurd she could 
dispute the case. She did, however, 
dispute it; and promise was made 
of respite. This promise to Van 
Dieman’s Land wasdistinctly broken, 
though Lord Grey still tries to 
represent that breach of faith as 
merely the governor's indiscretion, 
(see ii. 18,)—no material distine- 
tion, one would have thought, in 
a question of honourable under- 
standing,—and New South Wales 
was made to swallow her council’s 
offer, bilked of the stipulated com- 
pensation. We firmly believe that 
the sneering chuckle which this last 
successful dodge elicits (see ii. 38-9), 
might have exasperated Australia 
into rebellion, had Lord Grey still the 
power to give his sneer effect by the 
weight and point of official position. 
Strange that Lord Grey should 
think it worth his while attempting 
to represent this colonial repugnance 
to receive our convicts as proceeding 
from insincere, hollow, and corrupt 
motives, (see ii. 47 and 84,) when 
the twice-repeated outcry of his own 
new representative legislatures has 
so distinctly reiterated the senti- 
ment; but, whether the sentiment 
be genuine or not, Lord Grey is 
quite ready to disprove its value, 
either by the argument that convicts 
are ‘men of a high state of moral 
feeling, (ii. 51,) not likely to commit 
crime again, (ii. 63,) more sober and 
active than ordinary settlers, (ii. 64 
note,) very probably better than un- 
convicted sinners, (ii. 79,) most use- 
ful to colonies, and, indeed, the very 
elements of Australian colonization, 
(ii. 76;) or, by the reverse argu- 
ment, that they are the worst of 
wretches, and a most necessary rid- 
dance from our own country ; yet 
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qui calum atque animum mutant 
dum trans mare currunt. He would 
not, however, give them the chance, 
or any encouragement to benefit by 
the change before becoming crim- 
nals, so destined is their alternate 
course of vice and virtue in the two 
different latitudes. ‘It is to be re- 
membered that Van Dieman’s Land 
was founded for the express purpose 
of receiving convicts, (ii. 85,) and, 
if we had opened it for unemployed 
labourers, before they had been 
driven there to starve or thrive, (ii. 
9,) we should have made a great ex- 
enditure in penal establishments 
or nothing.’ 

Lord Grey even finds a moral good 
in the transportation of convicts 
among the labourers of a colony, as 
‘the absence of competition is apt 
to produce restless and unthrifty 
habits,’ (ii.78.) He ignores the possi- 
bility of supplying labour in other 
ways, and thenotoriousfactthattrans- 
portation has been the main check 
on emigration to Australia. What 
(asks Lord Grey triumphantly) would 
have been the fate of the 48,000 con- 
victs now settled in Australia, had 
they remained in this country? 
(ii. 76, 77.) We ask, what would 
have been their good fortune if they 
had emigrated before they became 
convicts? However, if the per- 
verse colonies dislike this mode 
of decomposing honest men in this 
country, before using them as a dis- 
infected manure in enriching their 
soil, Lord Grey, true to his policy, 
tells them ‘they are only entitled to 
ask that their interests should be 
consulted as far as possible, and that 
they should be generously dealt 
with,’ (ii. 87.)* 

This ‘ generous’ policy culminated 
at the Cape, where its remarkable 
success seems tohave confirmed Lord 
Grey in these opinions, and led him to 
record them for our future guidance. 

In that important settlement he 
has had the good fortune to find a 
field for a complete experiment, in 
all its bearings, of his principle of 
training up colonies in the way they 
should go; and the result has illus- 
trated what Mr. Bancroft calls its 
inherent self-destruction. The same 
result has followed Lord Grey’s and 
Lord North’s kindred experiments. 
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Each of these Ministers found a 

continent acknowledging allegiance 

to the British Sovereign, and b 

similar policy left half that conti- 

nent a thriving independent re- 

public, and the other half a crip- 
led, discontented, and burdensome 
ritish dependency. 

On the Eastern African frontier, 
Lord Grey indulged his constituent 
propensities, in the establishment of 
a novel kind of British Protector- 
ship, to be administered by our 
military officers, at their own dis- 
cretion ‘to retain whatever they 
might fancy good or desirable of 
native laws, and to supersede what 
might appear objectionable by Eng- 
lish law,’ while the missionaries were 
tobelooked tofor ‘training the natives 
in religion and the arts,’ (ii. 204-5.) 

On the North, the Orange Boers 
had another kind of sovereignty set 
over them, still more ingeniously 
devised, (ii. 208), so as to ‘throw 
entirely on the emigrant settlers 
and native tribes the management 
of their own concerns, the duty of 
providing for their defence, and the 
payment of their own Government;’ 
and yet to ‘interpose that measure 
of imperial authority among them 
which might give strength to their 
rude system and settle their internal 
disputes.” We know the conse- 

uences; that the Boers ran still 
urther away from this accursed 
‘interposition,’ and crossed the 
Vaal, where they have again shown 
their perfect fitness for self-govern- 
ment and self-defence; and after 
being treated for some years as 
rebels, have become most attached 
and respectable independent allies ; 
and their recent proceedings show 
that they would now most willingly 
re-assume her Majesty’s allegiance 
on the cessation of the Grey policy 
of ‘interposition,’ whilst in the 
sovereignty organized by Lord Grey 
‘ on the principle of self-defence,’ has 
just occurred the imperial drawn- 
game of Berea. 

Then came the attempt to use 
South Africa as a convict depositary, 
in default of the colonies ‘founded 
for that express purpose,’ (ii. 85.) 
The first convict cargo consisted of 
virtuous men, only ‘betrayed by 
special circumstances into crimes 


__* So said the wavering George Grenville, in urging the Stamp-tax on America— 
‘if you will propose anything better, I will give it due consideration.’ 
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which they had not been in the 
habit of committing,’ (ii. 213.) Lord 
Grey would not have sent even such 
hybrid convicts as these without 
waiting for the invited consent of 
the colony, had not ‘serious diffi- 
culties’ arisen, any more than he 
would have broken faith with Van 
Dieman’s Land or New South 
Wales if he could have helped it. 
According to his general principle, 
there is always that ample margin 
round Ministerial promises which ad- 
mits all casual demands of conveni- 
ence or necessity. He also ‘ expected 
that the Cape would have had 
some regard for the interests of the 
British nation,’ (ii. 215.) Mean- 
while, the Neptune convict ship was 
kept at anchor off Capetown, by 
way of testing the sincerity of 
colonial remonstrances, and by the 
time these remonstrances had ac- 
cumulated to the very verge of re- 
bellion, the Minister avenged him- 
self for the abortion of this folly by 
committing another, in conditionally 
pardoning the ill-used convicts, 
and so enabling him to discharge 
them on Van Dieman’s Land in 
the shape of exiles. But Lord 
Grey had not even then done with 
the Cape. He tried them again 
with the fine end of the same wedge, 
and sent them some military convicts 
from India, which, said he, were 
totally distinct from the former 
ordinary convicts, (ii. 220) — those, 
namely, whom he had sought to pass 
off upon them as ‘not being ordinary 
convicts’ before, (ii. 214.) But these 
double shifts only evinced his total 
misappreciation of the men he dealt 
with. They both miscarried, and he 
had to satisfy his injured honour by 
a parting insult, in procuring knight- 
hood for the only recreant to the 
colonial cause whom he had been 
able to enlist at the Cape in his im- 
potent attempt at et (ii. 225.) 

It is very remarkable how much 
pains Lord Grey takes to show with 
what reluctance he had acknow- 
ledged the necessity of granting re- 
presentative institutions to the Cape. 
(ii. 227-8.) ‘We took time,’ he 
says, ‘to consider, but found that 
the Governor's advice to that effect 
must be followed.’ The Board of 
Trade was then referred to for a 
sample or two of constitutions, made 
to order, (ii. 228,) and Sir H. Smith 
was told to collect local information. 


Lord Grey's Colonial Administration. 
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He, poor man, being within sound 
and sight of the ravenous cravings 
of the constitutional appetite, pre- 
pared for this appeal to the mouths 
of Cerberus by administering a sop 
of the constitution wanted. He first 
filled up the famished Council with 
representatives, and then asked its 
advice; and when the uncongenial 
stomach of despotism voided the new 
representative element, Lord Grey 
exclaimed against colonial ingra- 
titude, and remained as unconscious 
as ever of the real lesson he might 
at last have learnt, that when he had 
settled to concede constitutional 
franchises, it would have been better 
to give them bond fide, than by 
mixing promises with reservations, 
and fretting expectations by delays. 
The result has been that, after three 
years struggle with the colony, in a 
vain attempt to retain an useless in- 
terference, we have been beaten in 
anunwarrantable demand of services, 
we have lost an important portion of 
the settlers, and only by a fortunate 
change of Ministry have avoided 
further disasters, by the concession 
of the one thing asked for, the 
common right of all British subjects 
to representative and responsible 
government. 

It never seems to have occurred 
to Lord Grey, whilst he was labour- 
ing to establish the right and power 
of his office, to advise colonial coun- 
cils, that whenever he sitting in 
Downing-street, and they on the 
spot, differed in opinion on any local 
matters, the great probability was 
that they were right and he was 
wrong. So, indeed, in practice, it 
has invariably proved; and if any 
one will take the trouble to read 
through Lord Grey’s despatches he 
will find that the only harmless ones 
are those which deal in vague terms 
and loose generalities, leaving ample 
discretion to the colonial governor ; 
and if ever special directions are laid 
down in any way adverse to the 
prevalent wish and judgment of the 
colonists, such a despatch has either 
become a dead letter by the inter- 
vening passage of events before its 
arrival, or else has been subse- 
quently reversed, in order to prevent 
mischief ensuing. 

Curious, that it should be a 
leading Whig minister who should 
think it essential to the safe 
working of the British Consti- 
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tution in any part of the world, 
that the Crown should override the 
representatives of the people in the 
minutest local concerns, and only re- 
lax its control at its own discretion. 
But republicanism at home often has 
shown itself tyrannical abroad, and 
our own colonial history has re- 
markably illustrated this apparent 
paradox, preserving an almost con- 
stantly inverted ratio between our 
home and colonial liberties. Our 
Commonwealth set at nought the 
franchises which the Stuart kings 
had conceded to the colonies, and the 
Navigation actof the Restoration was 
the legacy of the dominant Republic. 
Charles IT. has the credit of the most 
liberal American charter, and though 
James’s designs on our liberties at 
home were impartially extended to 
the other side of the Atlantic, yet it 
was the revolutionary triumph over 


them here under William ITI. which 
developed their full efficiency there ; 
and the disappointed colonists found 
the same event establish the liberties 
of England and subvert their own. 
From this event dated that Whig 
assumption of masons 


in the 
British Parliament over colonial con- 
stituencies which culminated under 
the Georges in the final outburst of 
colonial indignation. 

But when the Stuarts affected 
the same sort of government here 
which Lord Grey now proposes for 
our colonies, the people turned 
rebels, just as our colonists turned 
democrats everywhere during the 
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Grey administration. The British 
Constitution has ever limited the 
Sovereign power by the people’s 
liberties. No laws, no taxes, are toler- 
able to British subjects without the 
assent of a bond fide representative 
Parliament ; nor did the attempted 
fiction of ‘ virtual’ representation 
ever reconcile our transmarine com- 
patriots to dispense with their imme- 
diate control. If Lord Grey depicts 
a similar constitution overriden by 
an external court of assistance, ad- 
vice, and supervision, which of course 
becomes itself the sovereign appeal, 
he may amuse himself by the con- 
ception ; but it is fortunate he can 
no longer vex any of our fellow- 
countrymen by attempting its ap- 
plication—it is a scheme of govern- 
ment unknown and inapplicable to 
our race. <A practical autocracy, 
with the double advantage of having 
the machinery of freedom to work 
with, would be more galling than 
Russian serf would bear; and the 
elements and spirit of British liberty 
fermenting under the weight of such 
oppression would burst the strongest 
framework of government ever de- 
vised. Englishmen want no training 
for self-administration. A peculiar 
aptitude for it is the chief character- 
istic of their race, and the secret of 
their vigour and prosperity; and 
Lord Grey’s ‘Colonial Policy’ for 
developing this national faculty, is 
perhaps the one sole recipe by which 
such an almost indomitable instinct 
could be subdued. 


POLICY OF THE RESTORATION IN 1822-23.* 


[Hs volume, by Count Marcellus, 
on the policy of the Restoration 
in the years 1822-23, may be con- 
sidered as supplementary to Cha- 
teaubriand’s History of the Congress 
of Verona and to his Memoires 
@’ Outretombe; although written with 
great partiality, it contains curious 
revelations of men and things. The 
rincipal subject is the negotiation 
etweenEnglandandFrance previous 
to the war in Spain, and the chief per- 
sonages who figure on the stage are 
Mons. Chateaubriand himself and 
Mr.Canning. The most amusing por- 


tion, however, of the work consists of 
the confidential letters which Count 
Marcellus, while acting in this 
country as French Chargé d’Affaires, 
wrote to Chateaubriand, who had 
exchanged his embassy here for the 
office of Minister Plenipotentiary for 
France to the Congress of Verona,— 
a post he subsequently exchanged for 
that of Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
in the room of the Duke Matthieu 
de Montmorency, in Mons. de Vil- 
léle’s administration. In his Me- 
moires d’ Outretombe, Chateaubriand 
dwells with complacency upon this 
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portion of his career, and refers with 
especial pride to the impulse he gave 
to the invasion of Spain. 

This book, by its amusing gossip 
and its flattering the military ardour 
of the French public, has excited 
considerable attention in France, and 
spite of its eoxcombry, and its un- 
just strictures on the policy of this 
country and on Mr. Canning, it will 
be aaa with interest here; it must, 
however, be borne in mind that 
Count Marcellus is to the back bone 
a Legitimist of the old school, and 
that he sees everything as through 
a glass darkly. 

Whether the publication of letters 
so nearly akin to despatches be a 
breach of diplomatic etiquette is a 
question we will not touch upon, 
especially as in this case the reading 

ublic is most decidedly the gainer 
io such disclosures; but as Count 
Marcellus has entered into a sort of 
defence of himself on this point, and 
quotes as his justification the publi- 
cation of the letters of Mons. d’Es- 
trades and of Mons. de Torcy, we 
may fairly conclude he has some 
slight misgivings on the subject 
himself. 

Count Marcellus thinks no inci- 
dent too trivial for his pen. Le 
trivial, says Chateaubriand, vaut 
mieux que le guindé. Balls, par- 
ties, personal anecdotes, are nar- 
rated with as much gravity and 
unction as the most »momentous 
debates in the Imperial Parliament. 
However, in this he merely obeys 
the orders of M. de Chateaubriand, 
who, in a letter dated Jan. 10, 1823, 
directs Count Marcellus to write 
sans menagement et sans reti- 
cence, and not to have the fear of 

rolixity before his eyes. Louis 

<VIII., condemned by the infir- 
mity of his legs to a sedentary life, 
had read much, and was one of the 
best talkers of his day; he loved 
gossip and anecdotes about re- 
markable people, and during his 
stay in this country, in the time of 
the emigration, he had become ae- 
quainted, at any rate by name, with 
most of the actors on the political 
stage. This taste for conversation, 
which was natural to Louis XVIIL., 
had been encouraged and gratified 
to the utmost by that master in his 
art, Talleyrand, and the king now 
looked to Chateaubriand to the 
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ex-Minister’s place. Lamartine calls 
Louis XVIII. le Roi du coin du feu; 
—the chimneycorner was his throne. 

The official despatches, therefore, 
were to contain all the heavy busi- 
ness—Parliamentary debates, finan- 
cial statements, the current general 
affairs in India and the Colonies— 
while the private and confidential 
letters were to convey other and 
more amusing matter, for the delec- 
tation of the Foreign Secretary and 
the gossip-loving monarch. 

Count Marcellus had been named 
Chargé d’ Affaires to this Court about 
two days before Mr. Canning ex- 
changed the Governor-Generalship 
of India for the Foreign Office. The 
young French diplomate, who had 
previously known Mr. Canning, thus 
found himself suddenly made the 
—— go-between of two men, 
0th of whom he knew and loved. 
However different in their character 
and views Chateaubriand and Can- 
ning could not but feel admiration 
and sympathy for each other. Thus 
it was that Count Marcellus had 
frequent opportunities of seeing and 
conversing with Canning on the most 
familiar terms. We find prefixed to 
this volume a melodramatic sketch 
of the great English statesman, to 
which we shall presently refer. 

The French Government in 1822 
seems to have been fully alive to the 
dangerous revolutionary spirit then 
prevalent in Europe, and thought at 
once to crush it by the Royalist de- 
monstration in Spain, under the 
Duke d’Angouleme. There were no 
real positive grievances to allege 
for the invasion of Spain; the true 
and only motive was the fear of re- 
volution, and a hatred of constitu- 
tional institutions,—this was the 
terror that then occupied Europe. It 
is amusing to perceive in all the his- 
tories of that time the overween- 
ing self-conceit with which the Roy- 
alist party in France expressed itself 
as to the future. The Royalists 
little thought that by their exces- 
sive piety, by their playing into 
the hands of the priests, and by 
their attempts to restore absolute 
power, they were doing their best 
to revive the revolutionary spirit 
they sought to crush. It is humi- 
liating to find a man of M. de 
Chateaubriand’s genius lending the 
prestige of his great name to such 
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false, narrow views. Moreover, the 
war with Spain was unpopular with 
some of the ablest statesmen and 
with the sane portion of the people of 
France. While negotiations were 
still pending at Paris, and while 
war might still have been averted, 
the King’s speech, with which the 
French Ministers were to open the 
Chambers, was sent by M. de 
Chateaubriand to be read by 
Count Marcellus to Mr. Canning. 
This speech, containing words and 
sentiments which excited universal 
disgust and abhorrence in this 
country, produced the most disas- 
trous results. No British states- 
man could be expected to be a party 
to any negotiation where such mon- 
strous doctrines were put forth. We 
will give Count Marcellus’s account 
of the effect the speech had upon 
Mr. Canning :— 


The speech with which Louis XVIII. 
was to open the session of 1823 had been 
sent to me previous to its delivery. I 
took it to Mr. Canning some hours 
before it could be known at Paris. This 
forestalling of news—which has lost its 
merit now owing to the rapid communi- 
cation by means of railroads and electric 
telegraphs—produces nevertheless an ex- 
cellent effect, by giving evidence of great 
confidence ; moreover it can have no bad 
results, No diplomatist, however old a 
hand, however proof against other baits, 
can feel insensible to such a mark of con- 
fidence. The English minister read the 
speech with great eagerness; but when 
he came to the paragraph, which he read 
aloud: ‘That Ferdinand VII. was to be 
free to give to his people institutions 
which could only emanate from him, 
and which securing their quiet, would 
dissipate the just uneasiness of France ; 
and that from that moment hostilities 
would cease.’ ‘What a principle!’ said 
Mr. Canning, with great vivacity, while 
he brandished the document with vehe- 
mence; ‘and what an abuse of terms! 
Have you seriously reflected on all this? 
—you go far beyond the rigours of the 
most absolute monarchical government, 
such as has existed for some time in 
Spain; since now, in that country, the 
Cortes could by their remonstrances 
legally exact concessions from the Crown 
—and you, on the contrary, require 
that Ferdinand should replace or grant 
institutions by his own arbitrary will. 
This is nothing less than a crusade 
in favour of political theories that 
you are undertaking! What! do you 
wish to force down people’s throats your 
charter, as Mahomet did his Koran? As 
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for me, I can understand a war under* 
taken for conquest which does not last; 
—a war of invasion which is its necessary 
consequence—as you can remember ;—a 
war to bring about a change of dynasty, 
which has caused such miseries in this 
country ;—a war for commercial purposes 
—the most reasonable of all wars. But 
a war undertaken to modify the power 
of the two chambers or the extension of 
the royal prerogative! that I confess 
does pass my comprehension—I shall 
never believe that any one can undertake 
a crusade against opinions and forms of 
government. Are you not aware that 
the dogma of constitutions emanating 
from the throne is odious to us? that 
the system in this country is the product 
of frequent victories obtained by subjects 
over the monarch? Can you forget that 
kings cannot give institutions, but that it 
is only institutions that can make kings? 


Count Marcellus here interposed 
that Spain might do as France did 
—that France owed her Charter to 
Louis XVIII. 


‘Miserable axiom,’ continued Canning, 
without attending to the interruption, 
‘a king free! Do you know of one who 
deserves to be free, in the correct sense 
of the word. I doubt, indeed, if he 
ever ought to be free. The only free 
monarch is a despot or an usurper, and 
they are the scourges of this world ; fear- 
ful comets which cast a lurid glare and 
are drowned in their own blood! Our 
constitution and your own, it is true, 
leave to the king the vain privilege of 
choosing his ministers; but do they 
exercise this privilege in reality? Con- 
sult our history? 

‘Do you think that the first Georges 
were free to reject the ministers forced 
upon them—for instance, the Walpole 
administration ? 

‘George III., whose faculties were 
always feeble, and frequently suspended, 
could he select his own friends ?— 
Assuredly not—and most fortunately for 
England. 

‘And George IV.,’ added Mr. Canning, 
‘do you think that I should be his min- 
ister, if his choice were free? Do you 
suppose he can forget that I invariably 
avoided the orgies of his youth—that I 
always opposed his tastes and his 
favourites?’ He hates me for my opposi- 
tion, for my political attitude, and above 
all—and here I tell you nothing new— 
on account of old recollections of his 
domestic life.’ 

The following day the conversa- 
tion on the same subject was re- 
sumed. 

* Moreover, a second principle is asso- 
ciated to the first and is still more offen- 
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‘sive: it is a Bourbon going to the assist- 
ance of another Bourbon—you thus 
recal to us a thousand reminiscences of 
ancient enmity; the invasion of Spain 
by Louis XIV. The failure of all our 
efforts to expel his dynasty from the 
throne of spain, By language like this 
you insult our past and present policy— 
it is a contradiction to the spirit and 
meaning of our revolution. Judge for 
yourself—when a king denies his people 
the institutions of which they stand in 
need, what are the steps we take in 
England? we expel the king, and we 
place in his stead a king—it is true he 
is allied to the dethroned monarch—but 
who thus becomes not a prince of the 
blood royal trusting to the rights of his 
ancestors, but the child of national insti- 
tutions, deriving all his rights from this 
source alone.’ Canning then, carried 
away by his own logic, added with 
energy, ‘Since Ferdinand, like James 
1I., resists the will of the nation, let us 
apply the English method to Spain— 
what is the result? the expulsion of 
Ferdinand.’ He then, as sometimes 
happened with him, carried away by his 
feelings far beyond his original intention, 
continued: ‘Listen to me; this example 
may spread even to France’—and speak- 
ing in a lower tone, fixing his brilliant 
eyes upon me— you cannot be ignorant 
that a deviation from the dogma of 
Legitimacy, almost similar to what oc- 
curred in England, is being meditated at 
this very moment in France—you know 
the progress it has made in the ranks of 
an opposition supposed to be moderate. 
The head to be crowned is ready!’ 

The consternation that this reve- 
lation produced at Paris may easily 
be imagined. Count Marcellus was 
requested to send no more gossip 
such as this, to amuse the king. 

Mr. Canning, in a third conference 
w'th Count Marcellus, reverts to 
the monstrous principle, that Fer- 
dinand was competent of himself to 
give institutions to his people; and 
while deploring the war of political 
theories thus lighted up in Europe, 
predicted that it would result in the 
expulsion from the throne of Spain 
of Ferdinand and his family. 

The English newspapers were 
equally loud in their denunciation of 
Louis XVIII.’s speech; and in an- 
swer to aletter from M. de Chateau- 
briand, recommending Count Mar- 
cellus to look well to the news- 

apers, and make them take the 
ioash side, the noble Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in France is told 
that it was very difficult, in England, 
to influence the newspapers, seeing 
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that they were not to be bought. 
The only way to get at them at all 
was by sending San important in- 
telligence, all other forms of bribery 
being worse than useless. 

It was at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings that Mr. Canning, towards 
the close of his speech in the House 
of Commons, on presenting to the 
two Houses of Parliament the papers 
relative to the negotiations that had 
taken place at Paris, Verona, and 
Madrid, on this Spanish question, 
said that he earnestly hoped that 
— would come triumphantly out 
of this struggle. 

These expressions in favour of 
Spain increased the bad feeling be- 
tween the two countries, and were 
ill-received at the French embassy. 
Count Marcellus became more re- 
served in his manner with Mr. Can- 
ning ; but some ten days afterwards 
we find him dining with the Foreign 
Secretary, on the occasion of the 
king’s birthday ; and Canning, from 
one end of the long table, made use 
of the opportunity of drinking a 
glass of wine with Count Marcellus 
to exchange some good-humoured 
banter with the young chargé d’af- 
faires. ‘ What will you have—some 
Spanish wine, of course?’ ‘No,’ 
says Count Marcellus, ‘some port; 
that must be good here;’ alluding 
to the interest taken in this country 
in the question of Portugal. ‘Come, 
come,’ said Mr. Canning, ‘let us 
make it claret ; and may you always 
continue to give us plenty of it, and 
not stint us as you did under the 
Empire.’ 

We have seen that there was no 
love lost between George IV. and 
his Minister. Ata bail at Carlton- 
house, Canning was engaged in con- 
versation with Count Marcellus, 
when George IV. saw and joined 
them. ‘Ah, my dear Marcellus,’ 
said he, ‘things have much changed 
since saw you. You are triumph- 
ant in Spain, and I am rejoiced at 
it. But they say that Ferdinand 
has taken back those Ministers at 
Cadiz who deposed him at Seville. 
This is a fault I should never com- 
mit. You know people said I was 
mad. But I was saying just now 
to Lord Liverpool, if my Ministers 
went so far as to declare me mad, 
I might indeed take back my senses, 
but my Ministers, never.’ He then 
asked the disconcerted Minister 
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what we were talking about, and on 
learning that the subject of our con- 
versation was the beauty of the 
British constitution,— 


‘It is all very well,’ said George IV., 
‘ but do not allow yourself to be dazzled 
by our system of representative govern- 
ment, which is said to be so perfect. 
If it has its advantages, it has also 
great disadvantages; and I shall never 
forget what a monarch, a man of sense’ 
(most likely Louis XVIII.), ‘said to me 
on the subject. ‘Your government,’ 
said he, ‘is only made to protect ad- 
venturers and to intimidate honest 
men.’’ 


George IV. is then stated to 
have turned on his heel, and to 
have left the discomfited Mi- 
nister. ‘ Representative Govern- 
ment,’ said Mr. Canning, ‘has this 
merit, which his Majesty has for- 
gotten: it causes Ministers to hear, 
without attempting to reply to them, 
the epigramsof a King who thus tries 
to avenge his want of power.’ The 
king’s malicious sareasm on Mr.Can- 
ning does not seem to us dictated by 
good taste, nor was it new to the 
Minister. In a manly speech, made 
in the year 1812, to his constituents 
at Liverpool, he had accepted the 
word ‘adventurer,’ which had 
hitherto been used only by Whigs. 

We will now, however, eschew 
politics, and cull from the book some 
amusing and gossiping letters. The 
first gives an account of an evening 
party at Miss Lydia White’s, who 
in those times gave recherché dinners 
and parties to the lions of the day. 


12th January, 1823. 

This is what happened to me yester- 
day. You, doubtless, have not forgotten 
Miss White, who receives at her house 
all the blue-stocking society in London. 
She wrote to me to ask if any of your 
old pens still remained at the embassy, 
and if I could bestow one upon her—she 
wisely asked for one that was well worn. 
I took it to her, yesterday, at a great 
crush to which she had invited me, and I 
hopethat on this occasion, atany rate, you 
will not disavow the act of your minister. 

The pen was made much of, and had 
the honour of passing successively 
through the hands of Thomas Moore, 
Southey, Lady Morgan, Dr. Young the 
archeologist, Sir Humphry Davy, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and Sir Gore 
Ouseley. 

During the evening, Miss White pre- 
sented me to several other celebrities, 
and to a few ladies; among others, to a 
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youngish woman, whom she called Lady 
Parker. This lady immediately begged 
me to sit down a moment by her, and 
began immediately to say—‘I much 
wished to see you, sir, as I know you saw 
Lady Hester Stanhope in the Lebanon ; 
and since Englishmen are not admitted 
into her presence, I want to obtain 
from you some details concerning this 
extraordinary woman.’ I tried to satisfy 
Lady Parker's curiosity to the best of 
my power, and when I had done, she 
said to me, ‘the information you have 
given me is not similar in all points to 
what a traveller of the name of Bruce, 
who preceded you, has said of Lady 
Hester.’ On hearing this name, I could 
not help smiling maliciously; and with 
the rashness of youth, which was, how- 
ever, unpardonable in a grave diplomat- 
ist, I explained that Mr. Bruce might be 
suspected of not being impartial in his 
narrative, as gossip in the East accused 
him of having long been one of the wor- 
shippers of the Queen of the Desert. 
‘ What do you mean,’ said Lady Parker, 
vehemently, starting from her seat, as if 
to avoid hearing any further revelations, 
‘Mr. Bruce is my husband.’. .. She 
sat down again, however, while I in- 
wardly cursed a custom I imagined to be 
purely continental, by which the woman 
on marriage does not invariably take her 
husband’s name. Whilst I was doing 
my best to repair the error—‘ Here is 
Mr. Bruce,’ said she, ‘let me introduce 
him to you.’ 

A fresh cause of embarrassment for 
me. This Mr. Bruce is the same 
person who, in the year 1815, together 
with several young English officers, 
aided Lavalette in his escape. How- 
ever, Mr. Bruce soon put me out of my 
misery. After Lady Parker’s formal in- 
troduction, he asked me, with a smile, 
if certain passages of his former life had 
not left upon mea bad impression of 
him. I knew he did not allude to Lady 
Hester Stanhope, but to M. de Lavalette. 
I answered that our anger had not lasted 
very long, and that we had been much 
more merciful than the English Govern- 
ment, which had struck off Sir Robert 
Wilson’s name from the list of the British 
army. 

Emboldened by my answer, Mr. Bruce 
requested me to procure for him a pass- 
port for Paris, whither urgent private 
business obliged him to go. I promised 
to do so. 

I have been forced, as you see, to go 
back some way, before coming to the 
point at issue, viz., the giving Mr. 
Bruce a passport. 

The next letter we shall quote, 
and with which we must conclude 
our extracts, from a book that has 
afforded us much amusement, is an 
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answer to an inquiry of M. de 
Chateaubriand, as to the parentage 
of the Mr. Bankes who played a 
somewhat malicious part in the 
terrible quarrel between Brougham 
and Canning, in the House of 
Commons :— 
April 25, 1823. 

Mr. Bankes is not the son of the great 
naturalist, who was Captain Cook's com- 
panion, and whom the king knew in 
London, but he is some relation, pos- 
sibly his nephew. (We need scarcely 
tell our readers he was not related 
at all.) He differs from his uncle, 
in that he has never been induced 
to publish a single page of his many 
travels, nor one of his numerous 
sketches. This is the more remarkable, 
at a time when it is the fashion for the 
most common-place tourist, who has 
been to Corfu or Malta, to rush into 
print with an octavo on the East, illus- 
trated by maps. Mr. Bankes, however, 
is scarcely less celebrated than his great 
namesake; but it is chiefly to his 
amusing sallies and eccentricities, and 
to the droll manner in which he tells 
stories, that he is indebted for the repu- 
tation he at present enjoys, in good so- 
ciety. 

First of all, after scaling the heights 
of Lebanon, and forcing the citadel of 
Lady Hester Stanhope, so hermetically 
closed against his countrymen, he quar- 
relled with herabout some trifling matter, 
of which she complained to me. He 
then, in search of other difficult enter- 
— made his way into the Temple of 

lomon, at Jerusalem, at the peril of 
his life. This was the mode in which he 
proceeded, 

In the disguise of a Turkish dress 
and a yellow turban, he disembarked in 
Palestine. He assured us that he did 
not dare to assume the green turban, 
the distinctive mark of an emir, which 
would have increased his danger, by 
bringing him in contact with some of 
the descendants of the prophet. Thus 
disguised, he mounted an Arab charger 
at Jaffa, and in ten hours he arrived at 
the small entrance into the Temple. 
Dismounting there, he walked slowly 
across the large courts, then under 
the porticoes, wrapt in meditation, 
—entered the Temple itself, knelt 
down, or, rather, prostrated himself, 
after the Moslem fashion, muttered a 
prayer or two, and, at the end of a 
couple of hours, he mounted his horse, 
which he had left tied up to the railings 
of the Grotto of Flagellation, in the Via 
Dolorosa. The horse brought him with 
great speed back to Jaffa. He had got 
about a couple of miles out to sea, when 
the mollah of the Temple learnt what 
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had occurred, I might have had some 
doubts as to the facts, although Mr. 
Bankes told me the story once at Con- 
stantinople and again in London, had 
not the governor of Jerusalem confirmed 
the tale, adding that he had despatched 
couriers to all quarters, to catch and in- 
flict summary justice on the profaner 
of the sanctuary. 

Emboldened by success, M. Bankes 
undertook a third adventure. I have 
time to tell it, although you may not to 
read it. 

Do you remember Vathek, that 
graceful tale which one might take for 
an Eastern legend? The author, M. 
Beckford, the father of the Duchess of 
Hamilton, who has passed many years 
in India, possesses the magnificent do- 
main of Fonthill, not far from Salisbury. 
Picture to yourself a terrestrial para- 
dise, enclosed within a high wall, seven 
miles in circumference. Near the old 
abbey, which is in ruins, are large tracts 
of wood. Then there is the new abbey, 
which the proprietor, who is also an 
original in his way, is said to have had 
built mostly during the night, by torch- 
light, so that by placing himself at some 
distance off, he might amuse his eye 
by the sight of a thousand dancing 
torches. 

The park contains neither pagodas, 
kiosks, grottoes, Swiss cottages, cas- 
cades, nor bridges; there are not even 
any paths across it; nothing but the 
freshest verdure is to be seen, stretching 
out to the very park walls. The most 
superb trees, both indigenous and 
exotic, grow within the domain; the 
lake teems with wild fowl, the land 
stretches out in gentle undulations, 
so artistically made as to look like 
Nature’s handiwork. In the middle of 
this pompous solitude is the convent, 
the splendid residence of the proprietor, 
surmounted by a Gothic tower two 
hundred and seventy feet high. Here 
are to be seen high vestibules, dreary 
galleries, and long halls There 
is a fine library, glittering with morocco 
leather and gilding ; anda smaller one 
is set apart for the author of Vathek. 
There is a numerous collection of pic- 
tures and works of art. Beside an agate 
vase, with jewels, from the hand of 
Benvenuto Cellini, are to be seen the 
first porcelain imported from China, 
bearing the arms of Joan of Naples ; a 
plateau in copper given by Henry IV. 
to Diane de Poitiers, representing 
Acton and the nymphs of Diana; the 
casket that belonged once to Cardinal 
Mazarin, and I know not what besides. 
There is a suite of sumptuous apart- 
ments, and in the Lancaster saloon, the 
bed of honour of the Duchess of 
Hamilton, made of ebony, and covered 
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with a counterpane of Brussels lace. 
The whole, with all its magnificence, 
looks much more like a dreary mauso- 
leum than like a comfortable bed. 

This prodigious collection, shut up for 
a long time from the public eye, is now 
being sold from some caprice of its 
owner, wholesale and retail, and is open 
to the public view. I beheld all those 
curiosities with wonder, and can scarce 
get over the impression, even now. 

It was, then, in this magnificent soli- 
tude that Mr. Beckford lived, when 
Mr. Bankes, excited by the report of so 
many beauties kept under lock and key 
by the Fonthill pacha, resolved at all 
risks to taste of the forbidden fruit. 
Entreaties and goldhad failed in breaking 
down the barriers ; our Eastern traveller, 
therefore, dressed this time like an Eng- 
lish gentleman, made the tour of the 
walls, and after some search discovered 
a practicable breach, and entered the 
fortress. Once inside the park, he made 
the best of his way across the broken 
ground, taking ashis beacon the weather- 
cock of the tower on the top of one of 
the highest hillocks of this flat country, 
but which the artificial undulations of 
the soil occasionally hid from his sight. 
There was no path to guide him across 
the green sward; but our adventurer, 
not without some difficulty, at length 
managed to reach the precincts of the 
new abbey. 

He was soon seen and kept in view by 
the servants. Mr. Bankes gave his name, 
and requested to be allowed to pay his 
respects to Mr. Beckford, who returnedan 
answer to the effect that he was very sorry 
to be detained then by private business, 
but that later he would partake of ‘ some 
refreshment’ with Mr. Bankes. In the 
meanwhile he begged his guest to walk 
through the rooms and the park, and see 
everything. 

When evening came Mr. Beckford 
gave his guest a most magnificent dinner, 
and was most agreeable and brilliant in 
conversation. At length in the intimacy 
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caused by frequent libations at desert, 
Mr. Bankes, softened by the reception he 
had met with, went so far as to say that 
the world was very unjust, that no one 
could be more amiable or hospitable 
than the master of Fonthill Abbey. 
‘Don’t be too hasty in your judgment,’ 
said his host, slipping away. Left alone 
with the empty bottles, Mr. Bankes 
waited patiently for some time: he got 
up, walked about, listened and heard no 
one stirring, sat down again. At length, 
after waiting some time, he rang the 
bell. A servant came. ‘ What is your 
pleasure, sir?’ ‘Mr. Beckford.’ He has 
gone to bed.’ ‘ Would you be so good as 
to show me to my room,’ ‘ Master said 
you were to find your way out as you 
came, sir.’ The servant then took a 
candle, and showed Mr. Bankes to the 
door—with one hand. he opened the 
huge oaken door, which he then shut 
and bolted. 

‘Well, and what did you do? 
said I to Mr. Bankes, ‘I foamed with 
rage, and wandered for several hours 
about the huge park in the darkness and 
silence of night, at one moment, trying 
to find my way back to the Abbey which 
was enveloped in thick darkness ; 
tumbling over trunks and roots of 
trees, tearing my feet and hands, and 
occasionally running foul of the ponds 
and ditches, until I was as nervous as 
the hares I disturbed. At length to- 
wards morning, I discovered the much 
wished for breach in the wall. I got out 
thinking to myself that I would face the 
anger of the Pythonessof Mount Lebanon, 
nay even the vengeance of the mollah of 
Jerusalem, rather than the politeness of 
my countryman Mr. Beckford. 

All this was narrated with a humour 
which I cannot reproduce, accompanied. 
by winks, ironical smiles, and even 
certain grimaces, which—not to mention 
the adroit and malicious speeches which 
Mr. Bankes has delivered in Parliament 
—have made him decidedly the rage in 
the fashionable world this year. 
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VERY one has his own way 

of examining a landscape, and 
each person, undoubtedly, comes 
from doing so with some change, 
momentary or otherwise, wrought 
in him by its influence. The 
Yankee traveller starts from his 
‘home in the light of the setting 
sun,’ to see what is to be seen 
m a ‘ used up country’ like 


Europe, is directed by his guide to 
the best point of view, looks about 
him, is immediately satisfied that he 
has ‘ done’ the place, and hurries off 
again to take as complete a survey 
of a dozen more such scenes before 
twilight overtake him. Then his 
cousins! who does not know what 
it is to listen to the Sans 
ejaculations of those fellow-travel- 
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lers, the cockney and his Murray, 
who meet you like your own shadow 
in every corner of the beaten track 
of Europe, and remind you, not with- 
out certain strong emotions, that you 
too are an Englishman. But is there 
one of these who does not sometimes 
wish to record for himself and for 
others, according to the light that is 
in him, the impressions, the feelings, 
if he has any, wherewith such a 
scene inspires him? The poet and 
the artist indeed each have their 
own direct way of calling the world 
to feel something of the inspiration 
they receive themselves. Happy are 
they! but alas for the many who 
have feeling but cannot give it utter- 
ance; who are consumed by the in- 
extinguishable thought that strives 
for, but cannot find, expression. Of 
the multitude of travellers who have 
drunk in the splendid intoxication 
of the Lake of Como how many have 
let its influence evaporate in the 
meaningless babble of conversation, 
how many more have allowed it to 
sink into their hearts, and enjoyed 
its excitement or its calm in a silence 
they could not break though it 
burned within them; how few have 
known how to make the world feel 
as they felt. 
Itwasto the second of these classes, 
certainly not to the first, that an Eng- 
lishman belonged who once paced 
those shores; a man of scholarly 
education, and as well informed in 
science as in literature, one on whom 
an English university had bestowed 
its teaching and its honours. He 
stood, he tells us, on the borders of 
the lake, and he too felt a longing to 
perpetuate for his own mind, and for 
others, a scene which on the morrow 
was to exist for him only in memory. 
There is indeed an inspiration in 
such a scene, and it may be that the 
spirit of science does not always 
dwell amid the ‘hum and shock of 
men,’ but has its haunts too in 
The fields, the lakes, the forests, and 
the streams, 

Ocean, and all the living things that 
dwell 

Within the dedal earth. 

Pliny the younger learned to ob- 
serve on the banks of Como, and the 
birth-place of Volta was not an unfit 
spot to originate the first dream of 
the Talbotype. A thought flashed 
on the mind of the English wanderer. 
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The sunbeam is the expression of a 
power that at once decks the land- 
scape in its beauty, and impresses 
the transient picture of that land- 
scape on the eye, sending its strange 
influence vibrating through the 
brain and to the heart of man; could 
not this same power stamp that 
image on some more retentive can- 
vas? Was all that he saw but 
the very shadow of a dream, or was 
not every gleam of light a fact, and 
an exponent of a force, that must be 
capable of permanently recording 
itself. 

Between the idea and its fulfil- 
ment there is but little interval ; 
For with Genius Nature is bound in 

eternal alliance : 

That which Mind hath vowed, piously 

Nature performs. 

In the classic seclusion of his an- 
cestral domain Henry Fox Talbot 
worked out his idea and developed 
it into a great discovery. Patient 
investigation, and that high courage 
which recoils not though checked, 
and by which alone human intelli- 
gence has won so many victories, 
were required for this task ; but our 
English philosopher possessed these 
om and no one who has seen a 

-hotographic picture needs to be 
told of the character of the result he 
has achieved by the employment of 
them. 

Of the mode by which this result 
was arrived at, and the previous 
steps which science had necessarily 
to make before it could have been 
attained, we propose to give a rapid 
sketch, while we shall avoid enter- 
ing into any of the details of the 
manipulatory processes, which form 
so important a part of photographic 
art. 

If silver be dissolved in nitric acid, 
the well-known ‘lunar caustic,’ or 
nitrate of silver, is produced ; and if 
this again bedissolved, and salt-water 
added to it, a white cloudy precipi- 
tation takes place in the liquid, which 
ultimately subsides as a brilliantly 
white powder. This is the chloride 
of silver, in other words a direct 
compound of the gaseous element 
called chlorine with silver. This 
chloride of silver, called by the 
alchemists Horn Silver, because it 
may be melted into a horny mass, 
turns black in sunlight, an effect 
which is also produced upon lunar 
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caustic itself when mixed with or- 
ganic matter; the light possessing 
a chemical power which induces a 
decomposition of the chloride, or of 
the nitrate, of silver, the precise 
character of which, however, has to 
this day never been entirely ex- 
plained. Wedgwood, whose inge- 
nious and artistic mind created 
Etruria, was struck with this singu- 
lar property of light, and proceeded 
to experiment upon it with a view 
of producing pictures by its agency. 
He published, in 1802, an account of 
a process for taking profiles, or copy- 
ing painted glass, in which he let fhe 
shadow of the one and the pattern 
of the other fall on a surtace of 
paper or leather, which had been 
spread with nitrate of silver. The 
process failed because the picture 
could not be fixed when produced— 
the light gradually blackening the 
whole over equally. Chemistry had 
to make far greater progress ere the 
means were to be discovered of re- 
moving the unblackened portion of 
the compounds of silver without 
destroying the picture. But we have 
first to announce another discovery, 
one which was essential to the future 
development of those photographic 
processes which, under the names 
of the Daguerreotype and Talbotype, 
have since seemiaa nearly all the 
interest attached to the term Photo- 
graphy. 

The twenty years which closed 
the last and commenced the present 
century, formed an epoch in the 
history of chemistry, especially bril- 
liant from the discovery of new ele- 
ments. The announcement of the 
true theory of combustion, and the 
discovery of oxygen attendant on it, 
led to a truer mode of analysing 
chemical phenomena, which involved 
the exact idea of an element, an idea 
lying at the very root of chemi- 
eal science. To find a new element 
became to the laboratory a problem 
analogous to the search for a new 
planet in the observatory ; and the 
“seven wanderers’ of heaven had but 
recently received into their number 
an eighth, and were not yet in- 
creased by the asteroids of” Piazzi 
and others, when phlogiston finally 
fled to the darkness to which it had 
been preceded by the mercury, 
sulphur, salt, and arsenic of the al- 
chemists, while the number of the 
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elemental forms of matter at length 
recognised by the chemist became 
continually increased. 

Among these new elements so dis- 
covered was Iodine. It was found 
in 1810 in small quantities in the 
ashes of burnt sea-weed. It pre- 
sented itself as an iron-grey metallic- 
looking crystalline substance, pro- 
ducing, when heated, an exquisite 
violet vapour, whence it received its 
name (ioedys, violet coloured.) 

Gay Lussac investigated the proper- 
ties of Iodine, and it became thence- 
forward recognised by the chemist as 
belonging to a group of elements of 
which chlorine was the type. The 
true elemental character of chlorine 
had indeed been established by the 
same great master who investigated 
iodine, and but the year before the dis- 
covery of the latter, Davy had finatty” 
confirmed the truth of Gay Lussac’s 
views concerning this elemental na- 
ture of chlorine. Among the analo- 
gies which linked into the same 
group these two elements, those of 
their compounds with silver were 
prominent. The iodide of silver is 
a yellow powder which, like the 
chloride, may be melted so as to 
form a ‘horn silver,’ and like it too 
is readily blackened in the light, 
though, however, not without admix- 
ture of other matter. 

This iodide of silver was the sub- 
stance which at length yielded, in 
the hands of Mr. Talbot, results 
which guided him to his photogra- 
phic process ; and it was, as we shall 
see, by an application of this same 
element iodine to a surface of 
polished silver, that Daguerre also 
succeeded in achieving his photo- 
graphic triumph. And it is to this 
day the iodide of silver which forms 
the basis of our most sensitive as 
well as most manageable processes. 

The discovery of iodine was, there- 
fore, a step necessary to be made 
by chemical science before that 
particular form of photographic art 
which bears the name of Mr. Talbot 
could be developed. This philoso- 
pher then found that by anion 
the iodide of silver in the pores of a 
sheet of paper, and subsequently 
washing that paper over with certain 
compounds which possessed a great 
tendency to vale chemical 
changes, it became so sensitive to 
that mysterious chemical action of 
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light of which we have spoken, that 
the exposure of it to that light for 
the space of a second was sufficient 
to upset the equilibrium of the forces 
which held together the elements of 
the substances he had united on the 
pe er. ‘This disturbed equilibrium 
not, however, always necessarily 
exhibit itself in an actual decompo- 
sition, as evidenced by a blackening 
of the substances used, and conse- 
quent alteration or reduction of the 
iodide of silver. Such a decomposi- 
tion could indeed be produced by a 
re exposure of the paper, 
ut Mr. Talbot found that the meta- 
morphosing process mightbe checked 
in a stage previous to this decompo- 
sition by removing the paper before 
at had received any visible impression, 
and that it is ic possible by an 
after process to carry forward that 
action of change, even in the dark, 
to the point at which the blackening 
took place, by a true decomposition 
of the compounds on the paper over 
all those parts of it on which the 
light had acted. And thus he suc- 
ceeded in realising the hope he had 
long cherished of producing pictures 
in the camera obscura by photogra- 
phic agency. This indeed at first 
must have appeared an extremely 
ifficult and uncertain problem ; for 
the light which forms those exquisite 
miniatures of the external world, 
that all must have been charmed 
with in the camera obscura, is ne- 
cessarily very faint. This arises 
from the circumstance that the light 
which enters at the lens has to be 
distributed by its refracting agency 
over the whole area of the picture 
formed, whereby its intensity and 
the consequent brilliancy of the 
—— is greatly weakened. 

The pictures thus produced in the 
camera obscura, and which at first 
took more minutes than they now 
demand seconds for their production, 
seldom were left there sufficiently 
long for the decomposing or black- 
ening action to be set up, but had 
to be developed by the subsequent 
process ; and it were difficult to con- 
ceive a more beautiful phenomenon 
than the development of one of those 
blank sheets of paper into a photo- 
oe complete in all its wondrous 

etails. The picture is removed from 
the camera into a room lit by candle- 
light, or by the daylight after it has 
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passed through yellow glass, and 
thereby been deprived of its chemi- 
cal powers. The paper is colourless, 
or, it may be, slightly discoloured 
here and is by faint stains, which, 
on careful examination, prove to be 
the parts of the picture where the 
light was strongest, filling up per- 
haps the outline of the sky as seen 
relieved by some toweror tree. The 
developing solution, consisting of 
another dose of those unstable com- 
pounds that we have before alluded 
to as exciting the iodide in the first 
instance, is now washed over it. As 
in the dissolving view of the magic 
lantern, the one picture as it fades 
from sight becomes lost in the mo- 
mentarily strengthening lights of the 
succeeding one, so do the more 
strongly touched lines of the photo- 
graph commence appearing; thenbe- 
tween these the darker masses of the 
picture begin next to extend them- 
selves, or rather the whiteness of the 
paper seems gradually to disappear, 
as a mist vanishing from the side of 
a mountain by degrees reveals to 
sight the dark reality it previously 
veiled. Here the tree, het there the 
tower now stand clear in their light 
against a dark sky, while of a sud- 
den the eye may be arrested by a 
sharp black line in some blank part 
of the picture, which, while one is yet 
wondering what line of light in the 
natural object copied it portrays, is 
linkedon to the restof that picture by 
a network of intervening lines that, 
like crystals forming round a com- 
mon centre, suddenly start into 
being on every side; fresh lines 
shoot from point to point, or appear 
at once in every part of the picture, 
linking together all the objects it 
represents; so that, more quickly 
than words can speak—almost than 
thought can suggest—the picture 
grows into being with startling 
beauty, and with details which, 
each moment coming out more and 
more clearly, at length seem to defy 
the eye unaided by a lens to follow 
them in their growth to that perfec- 
tion which is the beauty and the 
wonder of the finished photograph. 
On the tower depicted in our pho- 
tograph was one witness to the 
transaction, unsuspected perhaps by 
the artist, but which stamped its 
handwriting there indelibly: a wit- 
ness seldom speaking, but still more 
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seldom listened to. The finger of 
Time points from yonder clock, and 
the photograph is bound to comme- 
morate its writing. The short hand 
is a little beyond the figure one, and 
points in the picture as a clear, 
sharp line; the hee hand is how- 
ever represented by a small fan- 
shaped blur, commencing definitely 
at the figure three on the dial, and 
ceasing at about four-fifths of the 
way onwards to the four. Truly it 
is a marvellous work to be begun 
and ended in four minutes! Do the 
labours of the genii work greater 
wonders in the most imaginative 
ages of the Arabian Nights? 
et the real powers that reside in 
the light have worked effects more 
wondrous still. It has now been 
proved to be possible to record the 
ency of aray instantaneously. The 
electric spark, the time of whose 
passage between two points sepa- 
rated by an inch of space bears to 
one second of time about the rela- 
tion which that second stands in to 
two has given the discoverer 
of the Talbotype a photographic 
record of its passage even in that 
inconceivably short moment! 

But we are anticipating the pro- 
gress of the art through many long 
years; and ere a perfect picture 
was produced, and ere a photo- 
graphic process complete in all its 
details could be given to the world, 
one more great step had yet to be 
made, another difficulty to be con- 
quered, and that, indeed, not the last. 

That difficulty was the same 
which met Wedgwood in the very 
dawn of this century, and it con- 
sisted in the circumstance that after 
a picture had been produced on the 
paper, it was impossible to preserve 
it there; for the rtions which 
were unaffected by the light during 
the formation of the picture, become 
blackened so soon as it is exposed 
to view in daylight, so that the paper 
a acquires 2 uniformly dark 
colour ali over. in order, therefore, 
to fix or ‘set’ the picture, we must 
either so alter the nature of the 
sensitive compound as that it shall 
be no longer sensitive to the light, 
or we must remove it altogether—a 
thing of no small difficulty. Mr. 
Talbot, indeed, succeeded to a cer- 
tain extent in effecting this; but it 
must be confessed that his process 
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was not entirely successful; and we 
are here again, in the history of this 
art, called on to pay homage to that 
earnest and indefatigable pursuit of 
truth for truth’s own sake, and not 
for the utilitarian bearings of dis- 
covery, which forms the incen- 
tive of the truly scientific man—of 
him who seeks to know, because to 
know is the loftiest aim of human 
intelligence, and whose reward, if 
reward were what he sought, would 
consist in the triumph of that intelli- 
gence over ignorance, in the admis- 
sion of light where before was dark- 
ness. Iodine was not investigated 
by Gay Lussac because it was an- 
ticipated either that an art of 
photography would be reared upon 
that investigation, or that the 
physician should find in it a won- 
drous healing agent in glandular 
disorder. The nature of the several 
compounds formed by sulphur and 
oxygen was a question of no interest 
whatever to such as sneer at Science 
because her highest aims are not 
ractical, because she does not ever 
eep whispering in the ear of her 
votary, ‘How will it pay? No 
one could foresee that the very 
existence of the most wonderful art 
of our time was to be dependent 
upon the investigation of these coni- 
pounds; yet Sir John Herschel had 
nevertheless considered the oxides 
of sulphur a subject worthy of his 
labour, as Gay Lussac beheld in 
iodine an object of interest to the 
philosophy of his mind. The labours 
of the former in the direction alluded 
to led him, by a singular coincidence 
in the hands of one who has done 
much for photographic science, to 
the discovery of certain peculiar 
ee of oneof these compounds, 
posulphurous acid. The character 

of this investigation was indeed such 
as to lead chemists to lament that 
filial piety impelled this philosopher 
to carry out into completion that 
survey of the heavens which made 
the first Herschelimmortal; whereby 
he exchanged those chemical labours 
to which we believe the bias of his 
mind inclined him for that other 
field, noble as it is, to which he has 
so successfully dedicated the ener- 
gies of a large portion of his life. It 
was found, then, that by the instru- 
mentality of the salts of this hypo- 
sulphurous acid, compounds of silver 
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could be dissolved for which there 
were no other solvents that were 
not too powerful in their action for 
photographic use. By this means 
it was found possible to dissolve out 
of the finished picture all those por- 
tions of the sensitive material which 
had not been acted on by the light ; 
while, on the other hand, the dark- 
ened and decomposed portions of 
the sensitive silver compound re- 
mained nearly unharmed by the use 
of the hyposulphite. Thus by dis- 
solving out the unblackened silver, 
and washing the picture thoroughly, 
it became effectually fixed. 

But the road to discovery is a 
toilsome one, and new difficulties yet 
beset him who was travelling it. We 
have seen that the ray of light acts 
by producing a dark mark on the 
Fi otographic paper, so that the 
illuminated portions of the picture 
found their expression in a darkened 
surface, while the shadows in the 
natural object were left as lights in 
the photograph. It was well called 
by Mr. Talbot a ‘ negative picture ;’ 
and a strange appearance does a 
view thus taken in the camera ob- 
scura present. The sky hangs over 
it black and heavy, while the walls 
of a building or the foliage of a tree 
stand out against that dark sky in 
unnatural relief, with their shadows 
reversed, in such sort that, while a 
pinnacle on which the sun is shining 
1s black as though in deepest sha- 
dow, the really obscured recesses of 
a window seem to glow in brilliant 
sunlight, and the whole is illumi- 
nated by an unearthly glare like 
some scene snatched from 

A glimmering land, lit by a large low 

moon, 


But he who had raised so spectral a 


vision did not recoil before it. His 
ingenuity at once suggested the 
means of disenchanting his work of 
all that made it strange or unnatural, 
and he knew how, ‘with rod re- 
versed,’ to transform it into a work 
of art in which light and shadow, 
and all that wondrous detail for 
which a photograph is now almost a 
name and a form of speech, should 
come out into clear and natural con- 
trast, truer in many ways to the letter 
of the book of Nature than any 
other possible transcript. 

He effected this inversion by 
simply pressing the negative by a 
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sheet of glass into contact with a 
sheet of paper prepared with the 
chloride of silver, and then permit- 
ing the solar rays to shine through 
the ‘negative’ on to this white sheet. 
The result was a ‘positive’ picture, 
in which the shadows were produced 
by the rays which had traversed the 
lights of the negative, and the lights 
in which were left wheresoever the 
shadows of the negative had inter- 
cepted the passage of the sunbeams. 

And so the spell was complete. 
A black sky no longer hangs over 
the picture, but one, on the contrary, 
the fault of which is its whiteness ; 
shadows are no longer lit by unna- 
tural lights, the sunned pinnacle no 
more retreats into impossible depths 
of shadow; we have, in fact, * the 
positive,’ the Talbotype complete, 
while the negative still remains to 
us, from which thousands of these 
positive photographs may succes- 
sively be taken, as engravings from 
a block. 

Such is a sketch of the process of 
the Talbotype. The idea that sprung 
from the inspiration of Como had 
taken root and grown into a mar- 
vellous discovery. 

With no ordinary feelings must it 
have been, that one morning in the 
spring, we believe of 1839, the 
author of this discovery sat down to 
write to a friend the history of his 
success. The letter lay sealed on 
the table of the long drawing-room 
of Lacock Abbey, and the philo- 
sopher had now leisure to devote an 
occasional hour to the passing events 
of the world, external to him and 
his idea. He opened the newspaper 
lying on the table; his eye fell on 
one of its columns—strangest of 
fatalities, a few lines announced to 
the world the discovery of the Da- 
guerreotype ! 

We need not stop to exhibit 
illustrations—whether drawn from 
the history of natural science, of 
mathematics, or of any other de- 
partment of philosophy—of a fact 
whose frequency points to its source 
in the workings of some general 
law—namely, of the simu!taneous 
announcement of the same, or nearly 
the same, discovery in various places. 
Nor is it difficult to trace up these 
effects to the law in which they ori- 
ginate. 

The progress of the human mind 
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in new paths of knowledge is in 
many cases pioneered by a few 
higher intelligences far in advance 
of the rest; but it also arises from 
the very conditions of modern edu- 
cation, aided by its foster-mother, 
the printing press ; and is the result 
of that law of equilibrium in obe- 
dience to which the waters of know- 
ledge cover the sea of civilized life 
(would that that sea were deeper!) 
that the intellectual wants of huma- 
nity and the conditions for satisfying 
them are present, together with 
more or less of equality of distribu- 
tion, wherever civilized man won- 
ders, thinks, and works. Hence it 
is that the advance to the conquest 
and acquisition of new provinces of 
knowledge is in the majority of in- 
stances made by humanity in line, 
not in column; though the privilege 
of striking the first successful stroke 
for truth is necessarily but the lot 
of a few spirits standing prominently 
out along the ranks of intelligence. 
The illustration afforded of this fact 
by the history of photography is a 
remarkable one. 

In this century of the electric tele- 
graph and the steam engine, two 
of the powers of the universe, 
caloric and electricity, had been 
tamed and utilized, an it seemed a 
necessary, as it was to these a com- 
plementary, step in man’s conquest 
of the physical world, that light too 
should be made his vassal. It was 
known, as we have seen, at an early 
time, that the light exercised a mys- 
terious chemical influence upon cer- 
tain compounds of silver, of indeed 
of goldalso. Ritter had in the begin- 
ning of the century written to prove 
the existence of chemical rays of light. 
Rumford, Béchmann, Vogel, and 
Wollaston had directed their minds to 
thesame subject. Gay Lussacand The- 
nard had observed that chlorine and 
hydrogen were combined under the 
influence of this remarkable agency, 
and Bischof had experimented upon 
this new phase of its action; Chev- 
reul, too, had called attention to the 
fading of dye-stuffs as another result 
of a power in the sunlight, which 
had now a place assigned to it among 
the forces that man had to inves- 
tigate. The experiments of Wedg- 
wood were not forgotten, though 
their ill suecess had perhaps deterred 
others from repeating them. It 
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seemed no more than the natural 
development of science that some 
one or that many people should pre- 
sently take up a subject which 
seemed to promise so well. And 
accordingly we find, so early as the 
year 1814, M. Niepeé, of Chalons, 
seeking for the evidence of new 
chemical influences in the rays of 
the sun that ripens the grapes of 
Burgundy. We find him, after pur- 
suing a line of investigation in 
which Wollaston was his forerunner, 
using certain resins as the base of a 
process of ‘ heiiography,’ which he 
gave to the world in 1827. It was 
only a natural consequence that 
from this time forward a process of 
sun-drawing should be an object of 
search; and indeed this same M. 
Niepeé did not relinquish what he 
had begun, for we next find him 
labouring in the same direction in 
the company ofa M. Daguerre. It 
is not then altogether to be looked 
on as an unaccountable phenomenon, 
however the exact coincidence may 
surprise us, that the same year 1839, 
which was marked by the birth to 
the world of the photogenic process 
of Talbot, should also have the name 
of Daguerre engraved upon it as the 
discoverer of a new process of helio- 
graphy, and that the same ele- 
ments, iodine and silver, formed 
the sensitive compound with which 
he also operated. On the other 
hand, we find rather matter for sur- 
prise, not in this coincidence, nor in 
the similarity of the discovery in 
either case, but in the circumstance 
that in dealing with the same che- 
mical elements they did not both 
fall upon one and the same identical 
process; and we wonder rather at 
the differences that so characteristi- 
eally distinguish the Daguerreotype 
from the Talbotype, than at the 
points in which these two rival pro- 
cesses agree. 

We have said that it is not our 
intention to carry our readers 
through the details of photographic 
manipulation: we shall not, however, 
be going beyond the limit we have 
assigned to ourselves if we invite 
attention to the prominent charac- 
teristics of each of these two pro- 
cesses as distinguishing it from the 
other. We have given already a 
sketch of the Tualbotype. lt has 
been shown to consist in the im- 
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buing a paper surface with certain 
salts of silver, prominently the 
iodide of silver, formed from solu- 
tions, or, as the chemical phrase- 
ology is, formed in the ‘ moist way.’ 
Water is present, and the changes, 
so far as we can understand them, 
are probably not unconnected with 
a decomposition of this compound 
substance, water. But they are cer- 
tainly decompositions, or the picture 
is not formed. We mean by this, 
that if a change is not produced 
visibly in the prepared paper, no de- 
composition would appear to be as 
yet produced by the light in the 
chemical bodies which give it its 
sensitiveness. At least, we have 
ourselves vainly sought for evidence 
of such change. The extraordinary 
fact, however, and one which is com- 
mon to both the processes, and per- 
haps, too, to all changes set up by 
the action of light, is this, that where 
no decomposition is apparent, or 
may have actually been produced in 
the paper of the one or on the 
silver plate which is the basis of 
the other, there is yeta latent power 
which has been communicated to 


both, and which can be developed 
by a subsequent process conducted 
in the dark. 

The maui is produced by 


polishing a plate of pure silver, and 
exposing it to the vapour of iodine, 
or to the mixed vapours of this ele- 
ment and another extremely ana- 
logous, and discovered subsequently 
to it, called bromine. The silver 
plate thus receives a thin coating 
of iodide or mixed iodide and bro- 
mide of silver, which is therefore 
formed in the ‘ dry way’—that is to 
say, without the use of water as a 
menstruum. The faintest ray of 
light impresses an invisible effect 
upon this plate; and here, as in 
the Talbotype, a subsequent process 
of development is required to carry 
out and render visible the effect 
commenced by the light. The 
Daguerreotype plate, consequently, 
after the invisible picture has been 
impressedon it in thecameraobscura, 
is subjected toa remarkable process. 
The liquid metal mercury is warmed 
gently in the dark, till vapour is 
given off from it (like steam from 
tepid water), and the impressed 
silver plate is immersed in this 
vaporous atmosphere. The vapour 
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becomes condensed on the surface 
of the plate ; but not uniformly so. 
Wherever the light has fallen the 
vapour can become so condensed ; 
but in the shadows of the picture 
the plate has not been affected, and 
these are shunned by the gaseous 
mercury. The result is a white 
condensation of quicksilver in amal- 
gamation with the silver over the 
lights of the picture, while the dark 
polished surface of the plate forms 
the shadows of it. The sensitive 
material is subsequently removed 
by the same reagent as is used in 
the Talbotype, and the picture is 
complete, and as stable as one formed 
by a mercurial compound can be. 
Such is the Daguerreotype, the rival 
of our English-born Talbotype. 

The details that can be produced 
on the polished plates of the French 
discoverer are to those that the pre- 
pared paper of the Talbotype is 
susceptible of, in the ratio of the 
perfection of their surfaces. The 
microscope can hardly reveal grain 
or roughness on the surface of the 
silver plate. The unaided eye feels 
the coarseness of the material on 
which the English art was developed. 

The Daguerreotype, in the hands 
of Claudet and others, rapidly 
reached the perfection and the ra- 
pidity of execution, which till lately 
made it almost the only available 
process for the production of a por- 
trait. But the English process has, 
in the mean time, been progressing 
too, and now, within these ‘ast few 
months, has attained a point at 
which it seems to rise superior to 
its antagonist ; and, upon a material 
recently supplied to it by the dis- 
coveries of chemistry, as transparent 
as glass, and as flexible as paper, 
and even more manageable, the 
photographist can now take pictures 
with a rapidity that seems to leave 
even the sensitive plates of the im- 
eg rocess of sel far be- 

ind. The material we allude to is 
gun-cotton. This body when care- 
fully prepared can be dissolved in a 
mixture of ether and spirit, and by 
blending the sensitive materials of 
the Talbotype with this solution of 
gun-cotton, and then pouring the 
mixture on a plate of glass, the 
ethereal menstruum mailer eva 
rates and leaves behind it a thin 
transparent film, like a white gold- 
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beater’s skin. The glass wiih this 
film upon it is immersed for a short 
time in a bath of weak nitrate of 
silver, and thus acquires so great 
a sensitiveness that the motion 
of the wind is not rapid enough 
to ruffle the hair of an animal 
or the foliage of a tree during 
the short time the picture is in 
the act of being formed. The very 
foam of the sea, flung in all its 
wreathy airiness from the crest of a 
wave, embodied in those fantastic 
forms whose very charm is their 
transitoriness and their perpetual 
variety, may now be seen stereotyped 
by that only force whose motions 
are rapid enough to arrest such 
fleeting images. 

The theory which is to explain 
photographic changes is not yet 
a hlened. Steps have been taken 
by a few scientific men towards ob- 
taining facts wpon which generaliza- 
tion may be built. Sir John 
Herschel still stands at the head 
of those who have collected such 
facts, though it is upwards of ten 
years since he gave his papers on 


this subject to the Royal Society. 


Dr. Draper, of New York, has also 
gone into the question in an earnest 
spirit; and his treatise on The Forces 
which produce the Organization of 
Plants, which reached a _ second 
edition in 1845, contains interestin 

matter, some of which was published 
in the Philosophical Magazine. We 
cannot, however, acquit Dr. Draper 
of drawing his conclusions some- 
times too much in that spirit which 
generalizes over hastily. There are 
two orders, however, of hasty general- 
izers. There are those who are led on 
by the intense interest of the pursuit, 
and imagine they have caught truth, 
when sometimes they have but 
touched hergarment—aclasstowhom 
we believe the ingenious and pains- 
taking Dr. Draper to belong; and 
there is another class, who instead 
of pursuing after, pretend to be 
driving before them that same coy 
nymph, men who will make you a 
discovery at an hour’s notice, or can 
oracularly declare by an intuitive 
process, the precise cause of any 
given phenomenon in the whole 
domain of Nature on which you 
may be so unwise as to ask their 
opinion. To the former class all 
scientific men more or less belong. 
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Conclusions arrived at by inductive 
reasoning are too often subject to the 
error of being drawn before sufficient 
facts have been collected, or before 
those facts have been sufliciently com- 

ared and colligated; though there 
is a wide series of steps between a 
necessarily incomplete generalization 
and a hasty one. But of the latter 
class of men of science, falsely so 
called (would that they were branded 
on the brows, and ejected from every 
society of learned men), we are 
happy to believe that there are few, 
few at least whose voices are heard 
in our philosophic assemblies. But 
sume there are, and photography 
has its share of them. 

It isa pleasure to find scientific 
men beginning to devote their atten- 
tion, as we believe they are, to a 
class of experiments so well worthy 
of the laborious study of the master- 
minds of the chemistry of the age. 
And we hope the Photographic 
Society, just springing into existence, 
will hold in view and consecrate this 
object ; without it we foresee that 
that society must become a mere club 
for the mutual convenience of its 
members; whereas by fostering the 
scientific questions bearing on photo- 
graphy, it will possess abundant 
vitality. We congratulate the scien- 
tific public on this result, because 
we feel that it is to be lamented 
that such a work as that with the 
title of which we have headed this 
article should have to be pointed to 
as the only English treatise pretend- 
ing to embody all the facts upon 
the chemistry of light, or to bal 
with the subject at all in detail. 

On this work we shall expend 
but a few lines of criticism; nor 
should we do more than notice it 
en passant, did it not appear under 
auspices which make a further con- 
sideration of ita duty. Mr. Hunt 
published a similar book some years 
ago, entitled Researches on Light, 
remarkable for the enormous amount 
of new information it professed to 
communicate, and for the ingenuity 
with which its author discovered at 
once new photographic processes, 
and new themes of eulogy for Sir 
John Herschel. The recent edition, 
or rather editions, prove that the 
author, if he is not improved in his 
chemistry, or in his English, has at 
all events not receded in the easy 
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pleasant manner in which he ex- 
plains (by the intuitive method) all 
the phenomena which present them- 
selves to him. He, for instance, 
feels none of the difliculty incurred 
by those who are unfortunately 
chemists, and who, not having yet 
improvised, or (notwithstanding 
Pelouze and half-a-dozen others) cer- 
tainly not established a formula even 
for gun-cotton, are very far from 
having a theory to explain its action 
in photography. But Mr. Hunt can 
tell us all about it. The gun-cotton 
rocess is very sensitive; for, says 
ie, ‘in this process the ether with- 
out doubt plays a very important 
part, although the largest portion 
evaporates readily; an intimate 
chemical combination of this volatile 
hydrocarbon takes place in the 
peculiar substance — gun-cotton — 
employed.’ We think it would 
= the chemistry of even Mr. 
Lunt to give the steps by means 
of which he establishes this point. 
The truth of it, of course, we do 
not doubt; because, as we have 
said before, ‘what genius promises 
Naturesurely performs.’ Ourreaders 
will understand that we have con- 
sidered the otherwise ridiculous 
blunder of calling ether a hydro- 
carbon as a slip of the pen. But 
we seem to see some enthusiastic 
photographist pointing, in vindica- 
tion of Mr. Hunt, to page 184 
of the edition (the second) we 
~_ from. Be it known then, 
that Mr. Hunt drew up, once upon 
a time, for the British Association, a 
report a photography. As was 
right and natural, the discoverers 
of various facts and processes in 
photography figure there in a table 
opposite to their respective dis- 
coveries; and this table is repro- 
duced on the page referred to. The 
name of Talbot does indeed appear 
in it three times. Daguerre’s, too, 
occurs four times. Sir John Her- 
schel’s, as was most due, thirteen 
times. These references, indeed, all 
commemorated the establishment of 
important facts in connexion with 
our subject, consisting in discoveries 
of new, or improvements of old pro- 
cesses. But—he comes! The star 
of Talbot pales. Daguerre, the pride 
of Arago, champion of Frenchmen, 
bows in homage. Happy for Sir J. 
Herschel that he is an astronomer 
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as well as a photographist, ‘else’ 
must we cry, with Sir William 
Lacy— 
Farewell, Talbot, France and England's 
honour ! 
Already have thirty—no, thirty- 
three conquests in the domain of 
truth been achieved by Mr. Robert 
Hunt! (one thinks of Marengo and 
Austerlitz, and all that series.) We 
feel grieved that Mr. Hunt was 
the only person the British Asso- 
ciation could find to plant the wreath 
upon the victors’ brows; but, to be 
sure, Napoleon I. was crowned by 
the hand that pointed from the 
summit of St. Bernard over the 
plains of Italy, and what one Na- 
oleon has done, another (?) may do. 
Ve will remark however, in paren- 
thesis, that neither we ourselves, 
nor any photographists of our 
tolerably extended acquaintance, 
have been clever enough to get 
much success with these thirty or 
thirty-three processes. Itis singular, 
too, that we have looked in vain 
through photographicexhibitions and 
portfolios, and have been at fruitless 
pains in trying toobtain evidence that 
the great photographist has ever 
exhibited a single fine photograph 
of veritably his own production. 
What a rich store of them must lie 
concealed somewhere. But perhaps, 
like Turner’s labours, Mr. Hunt’s 
will some day have a room built for 
them. 

We have only dipped into this 
book, and we selected the passage 
we quoted entirely at random. As 
we turn over its pages we find 
throughout them evidence of the 
same character. 

We regret, as we have said, to 
see such a production incorporated 
into a work which has hitherto stood 
unrivalled for the high character of 
the treatises that compose it. If 
the new proprietors of the Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana were unable, 
in their re-issue of that emporium 
of scientific knowledge to give the 
world new editions of such standard 
works as Herschel’s articles on 
‘Sound and Light,’ or the As- 
tronomer Royal's treatise on ‘ The 
Figure of the Earth,’ they might 
at least have spared the scientific 
world, and those illustrious orna- 
ments of it, the slight which we 
think is involved in the association 
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with such works of the production 
upon which we have made these ob- 
servations. 

The future of Photography is 
one of brilliant promise, though it 
has, it is true, great difficulties to 
contend with. Who has not asked 
the question, are we always to be 
content with those sepia-tints in 
which the pencil of nature now 
draws for us her scenery? Are we 
never to hope to see the landscape 
— by’ that same inimitable 
sand? ‘There are propositions in 
geometry of which it can be mathe- 
matically proved that there is not 
nor ever can be any exact geometrical 
solution. But we hove no such means 
of predicating the impossibility of 
the solution of a general chemical 
problem. Assurances have, indeed, 
from time to time been heard that 
the above question had been 
answered by a solution, but they 
have died away again, leaving our 
wishes still unsatisfied, and have 
passed into the limbo of hasty 
generalizations. 

We apprehend that Photography 
has some great difficulties yet to en- 
counter ere this one will be overcome. 
The green tree only with great difli- 
culty, and perhaps only in peculiar 
statesof thelight, canbe madetodraw 
its own picture in the sepia-tints of 
the ordinary photograph. A red ob- 
ject and a yellowone impress, equally 
with the green, little more effect on 
our common varieties of sensitive 
paper than a black object would do, 
while anything blue possesses all 
the energetic properties which cha- 
racterize a brilliant white. It is 
evident that while the differently 
coloured rays possess such widely 
differing photographic powers, no 
correct effects of light and shade can 
be obtained by copying any of the 
myriad-tinted objects of nature; and 
to this is doubtless in great part 
due the ghastly effects of so many 
photographic portraits, the yellow 
and the red of the complexion 
being too similar in the peculiarity 
of their photographie characters to 
enable the camera to depict that 
diversity of hue to which the cheek 
owes so much beauty. Look at the 
countenance of any one by a one- 
coloured light, and the same ghastli- 
ness is thrown into it. Weapprehend 
that it is only by artifices, or rather, 
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perhaps, we should say by art, that 
the hand of man can impress upon a 
sepia portrait, or throw into a line- 
engraving, the animation and the 
charm of a lovely face. Each colour 
must be made to impress on the pho- 
tograph the same gradations of in- 
tensity which the eye associates with 
each, before an object containing red, 
yellow and blue in varied tints 
and of different intensities can 
be in any way truly represented by 
such means. The same real amount 
of blue and yellow, and red light im- 
ress on the eye the sensations of 
uminosity in very different degrees; 
the yellow, for instance, is recognised 
by theeye as moreintensely luminous 
than the red, even though it may 
not really be produced by a larger 
amount of the radiatirs principle ; 
the artist can meet this difficulty 
in some degree with his sepia 
brush or lead pencil, by court- 
ing the weakness of the eye. The 
photograph violates these optical 
prejudices by representing a blue or 
violet object by intensest light, while 
yellow and red, and even green, it 
almost refuses to represent at all. 

It would seem that the hope 
for the solution of this difficulty lies 
in the discovery of extremely rapid 
photographic processes which shall 
produce a picture, say of a yellow 
object, as quickly as our present 
processes depict a blue one, and in 
then making the light traverse ab- 
sorbent media before it is distributed 
in the camera, whereby the blues 
and violets shall be absorbed to such 
a degree by red or yellow media 
that their effects on the photo- 
graphic paper shall be toned down 
to a level with those of the yellow 
rays. Obviously, in this way, by 
absorbing the several coloured rays 
in various proportions, by different 
liquids or coloured glasses we might 
throw the balance of luminous in- 
tensity and of photographie action 
in favour of any set of rays we 
might choose. We have ourselves 
photogrephed a tree in the same 
time as a building by this method, 
using a solution of sulphate of nickel 
as the absorbent, though we con- 
fess to its lacking the brilliancy of 
effect of other trees, which we have 
seen produced by a modification 
of the Talbotype, in which bromide 
of silver was made use of. 

M M 
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We repeat, that until the diffi- 
culties we have alluded to are re- 
moved, we think the grand step 
of producing photographs naturally 
coloured, even if arrived at, which is 
not hopeless, would not be pleasing 
or true in its results; perhaps not 
so much so as our present sepia- 
tinted pictures, in which the fault 
we have alluded to is not so glaringly 
felt as it would be when its anomalies 
were enhanced by colour. 

We must not close our remarks 
on photography, without inviting 
the attention of our readers to an 
application of it, or, rather, a mode 
of exhibiting its results, which is 
singularly beautiful, not to say 
wonderful. Professor Wheatstone, 
the inventor of the electric tele- 
graph, in whose mind ingenuity 
rises into a power that lays claim 
to the rank of genius, long ago 
called attention to some remarkable 
phenomena, arising from the double 
character of our vision. Each eye 
sees a different picture of an object 
which stands in relief; one eye sees 
a little further round one side, the 
other a little further round the op- 
posite side of such an object. Sup- 
pose two pictures drawn of the same 
thing, differing from one another in 
this slight way. Suppose each eye 
to look at the one corresponding to 
it of these two pictures. The effect 
on the mind ought to be an idea of 
solidity, which no mere perspective 
could ever give! Such pictures 
were drawn, and the reflecting ste- 
reoscope was the instrument in 
which Wheatstone exhibited them. 
Sir D. Brewster modified its form, 
by a pretty little contrivance, and 
the stereoscope is now an ornament 
to the drawing-room. No human 
hand could ever draw such double 
sets of pictures so accurately as en- 
tirely to satisfy the eye ; but photo- 

raphy has supplied what the artist 
had to leave in despair. We can 
conceive no illusion to compare to 
that given by two correctly taken 
photographic views, as seen in the 
stereoscope. We can wander in 
imagination down into the depths of 
a forest-glade, or our eye may draw 
back from gazing along the dreary 
perspective of one of the long streets 
of New Tyburnia. The illusion is 
perfect. lt is the most complete, 
perhaps, ever achieved by human 
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ingenuity, for it is the exact coun- 
terpart of the reality of nature, as 
revealed to our minds through the 
instrumentality of our two eyes; 
every other picture, however per- 
fect, being the representation of 
what we see by one eye only. 

The artist aeady has learned to 
rs the value to him of the 
photographic camera. He sees in it 
an invaluable ally, that is to give 
him, as it were, a note-book of the 
statistics of nature. He fears no 
rivalry from it. He knows it can 
no more aspire to speak to the mind, 
in the language in which art speaks 
to man, than he, with his most de- 
licate brush, can dare to imitate the 
minute detail worked in by that 
pencil of the sunbeam, whose move- 
ments give ten million vibrations to 
every sweep of each of his camels’- 
hair points. His appeal is to the 
heart of man, and his avenue to it 
is through the imagination. The 
locomotive may glide along the 
earth with that steady movement 
which is an attribute of power, and 
which lends to it something of the 
character of the sublime ; but where 
moves the machinery in which 
‘thought and motion mingle,’ and 
which draws a charm from what we 
call the beautiful! Who has ever 
seen, or who ever hopes to see, the 
photograph which shall breathe the 
poetry of a lovely scene, or catch 
the expression that lights, for an 
instant, a really intellectual face ; as 
who has not seen many which must 
needs astonish, by the unapproach- 
able exactness in which they repre- 
sent all the detail of the actual in 
nature P 

Henceforward, the light ray, like 
the electric spark, is man’s vassal. 
He already makes it his untiring re- 
corder of the operations of the laws 
of nature. The pressure of the at- 
mosphere, varying as it is each mo- 
ment, momentarily raises or lets fall 
the mercurial column in the baro- 
meter ; the unceasing changes of the 
temperature are waited upon and 
indicated by the as unceasingly 
changing fluid of the thermometer. 
The magnet, so obedient to the mys- 
terious powers that bid it point ever 
northwards, is slightly shaken in 
that obedience from time to time, by 
certain minute influences, some se- 
cular, some diurnal, others altogether 
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irregular ; and the meteorologist has 
to measure each and all of these. And 
so a little lamp shines always in the 
sastenuinnieal chmewvelany: Before 
it slowly moves, by clockwork, a 
long roll of photographic paper : be- 
tween the lamp and that paper rises 
or falls the surface of the mercury 
in the barometer, or of the thermo- 
metric column ; or upon it is thrown, 
by a little concave mirror, carried 
on the end of the oscillating magne- 
tic needle, the image of that small 
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lamp-flame, and the motions of this 
image, on the photographic paper, 
follow those slow culled of the 
needle itself: and so a line is traced, 
in each case—a line continuous and 
varying, even as the forces in nature 
are ever continuous in their working, 
ever various in their effects. ‘ Un- 
hastingly but unrestingly,’ the silent 
record 1s traced upon the photo- 
graphic scroll, as silently but as 
surely as the acts of man upon the 
scroll of time. 


SON. 
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M* wife was beginning to suffer 
from the climate of India, The 
roses had fled from her cheeks, and 
she was now as pale as though she 
had been in the East for twenty 
summers. She looked thirty years 
of age. A lady belonging to our 
regiment — Mrs. Fifeleigh, a very 
handsome woman—was going to the 
hills for the benefit of her health, 
and I was determined—little as wo 
could afford the expense—that my 
wife should accompany her; and 
that ‘ between musters’ I would con- 
trive to get away from regimental 
duty fora month. The separation, 
the very idea of it, caused us both 
much pain, but it was absolutely 
necessary that the mother and her 
child should breathe for a season 
the pure air of the Himalayas. 

The success of the Agra Bank had 
brought into the field a competitor, 
another institution, which was 
anxious for the custom of the army 
at large, and I applied for a loan of 
a thousand rupees (100/.), offering a 
couple of lieutenants, who, like my- 
self, were over head and ears in 
debt, as my securities. The appli- 
cation was immediately granted, and 
the money advanced by the accom- 
modating secretary of the new bank. 
So speedily was the business ar- 
ranged that my securities went 
security for each other, and I for 
each of them, and obtained loans 
likewise. One took three thousand 
rupees (300/.), and the other two 
thousand five hundred rupees (250/.) 
We were all, therefore, jointly and 
severally, in consequence of our mu- 


tual favours, responsible to the new 
bank for six thousand five hundred 
rupees (650/.) 

On the strength of their loans 
my securities gave a ball between 
them, and at the second supper 
the secretary of the new bank had 
his health drunk (in his absence, 
of course, for he was two hundred 
miles distant) in the most enthusias- 
tic manner. I was also toasted for 
being the means of introducing my 
securities to the new secretary, and 
three cornets at that supper agreed 
to have ‘a mild dig’ at the new bank 
—‘ the sucking do-the-boys,’ as this 
rival of the Agra Bank was face- 
tiously called. The ‘ dig’ was simply 
this—Cornets A and B were security 
for Cornet C; Cornets B and C for: 
Cornet A; and Cornets A and C for 
Cornet B. Each cornet procured a 
loan of fifteen hundred rupees (1507.) 
and spent it, ‘like men,’ some said, 
but more like foolish boys, in my 
opinion. 

My wife had not been more than 
a fortnight in the Hills, when, in 
one of her letters, she expressed a 
desire to return to the oon I 
fancied she was ‘ fidgety’ because I 
was alone, and I represented to her, 
in my reply, the absurdity of her 
ar par She repeated her desire, 

ut gave no reasons for wishing to 
return. Her friend and chum, Mrs. 
Fifeleigh, in writing to her husband 
in the most affectionate strain, and 
assuring him that to be parted was 
very hard to bear, incidentally men- 
tioned that ‘ dear Mrs. Wetherby’ 
was greatly improved in looks, and 

mMu2 
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that the boy was also much the 
better for the change of air. I, 
therefore, considered my wife was 
very unreasonable, and rather selfish, 
and in my next letter I spoke to her 
in plain terms on this subject. But 
instead of arguing the point, she 
insisted on my joining her, or else 
making arrangements for her imme- 
diate return. There was something 
mysterious about this last communi- 
cation from my wife. I could not un- 
derstand it, and I at once procured a 
month’s leave, and proceeded to 
Mussoorie. I was greeted with, ‘Oh 
Robert! you must take me out of 
this house immediately.’ 

‘ But why?’ I inquired. 

‘ Because I cannot remain an 
longer under the same roof with 
Mrs. Fifeleigh.’ 

‘ Just like you women. You can- 
not live together for a month even 
without having some difference. 
How is it that we men contrive to 
live together without fighting ?” 

‘ T have no differences with Mrs. 
Fifeleigh, no quarrel.’ 

‘Then why do you wish to go 
away ?” 

‘ Robert, you are so violent, so 
hasty, that I am almost afraid to tell 
you what has happened.’ 

‘ Has any one annoyed you? If 
so, tell me instantly who it is.’ (I 
stood up and looked in her face.) 

‘There now, Robert! you are 
ready to knock any person down, 
and endanger your commission. I 
will tell you all, but promise me 
that 5 

‘ T shall promise you nothing what- 
soever, except that I will act upon 
my own judgment—proceed !’ 

Mrs. Wetherby proceeded as fol- 
lows :— 

‘Shortly after we came to the 
Hills, Mrs. Fifeleigh at a ball made 
the acquaintance of a gentleman who 
has of late been so intimate that he 
spends nearly all his time in this 
house. He comes to breakfast, stays 
till tiffin-tiffs, remains till it is time 
to go upon the Mall, returns to din- 
ner, and then stays till long after I 
have retired to my room. I have 
several times hinted to her that I 
thought she was imprudent, but she 
only laughed at me, and said I was 
very simple for not enjoying myself 
when I had the opportunity.’ 

* Well?’ said I. 
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‘ Well, all those affectionate let- 
ters which she writes to her husband 
are dictated by her friend, who 
walks about the room, roaring with 
laughter, while she is writing them.’ 

I confess I could not help smiling 
myself when I heard this, for I had 
seen Fifeleigh read those endearing 
letters, and, with tears in his eyes, 
passionately kiss them. 

* Is the woman mad ?’ I inquired. 

‘ She must be,’ said my wife, ‘ for 
of all the ugly miserable-looking 
little men in the world, I believe 
this friend of hers (My wife 
did not finish the sentence.) 

* What is his name ?’ 

‘ Wintle—Captain Wintle. They 
have gone to-day to the waterfalls ; 
but he will dine here.. There are 
two bottles of cham > nein the hail 
which fell the other uay, and we 
collected in the verandah. They 
enjoy themselves, I assure you.’ 

* Who finds the wine ?’ 

* She does. The hundred rupees 
which Fifeleigh sent her to buy 
the pony she said she wanted, 
bought two dozens of Todd and 
James's, for Captain Wintle can— 
says he can—drink nothing below 
that famous brand.’ 

‘Has she not got the pony, 
then ?’ 

‘ Oh yes, Wintle gave her one.’ 

‘Then they are drinking the 


7 ? 

‘ How can you laugh, Robert? 
How would you like me to go on in 
that way, while you were broiling in 
the plains ?’ 

‘Not at all, Sophy; but you know 
that in the misfortunes of our most 
intimate friends there is always 
something which is far from displeas- 
ing. However, I will do my best to 
put an end to this conduct of hers, 
and if I see that she is determined 
to pursue it, I will remove you at 
once.’ 

‘ Under any circumstances I will 
not remain with her, Robert; nor 
speak to her again.’ 

‘ Why ?” 

‘I have made up my mind on 
that point. I have seen too much 
already.’ 

‘Then you have not told me ali?’ 

My wife made no answer, but left 
the room abruptly. I had known 
Mrs. Fifeleigh for several years. 
She was a frivolous person, but I did 
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not think her capable of any serious 
impropriety. Her husband was a 
gallant, generous fellow, who loved 
her to devotion. I had met Captain 
Wintie in former days, and entirely 
concurred in the opinion expressed 
by my wife with reference to his 
ugliness and personal appearance 
generally. How wasItoact? Mrs. 
Fifeleigh’s affairs were no business 
of mine, although her husband was 
in my regiment. And what gua- 
rantee had I that Fifeleigh might not 
be the very first person to say so, if 
I interfered with Captain Wintle’s 
visits to the house P had the op- 
tion of removing my own wife, and 
I intended availing myself of it; 
but I deemed it prudent to do this 
without an outbreak, or any unplea- 
santness. 

Mrs. Fifeleigh and Wintle re- 
turned about sunset. The lady was 
evidently a good deal annoyed at my 
unexpected presence, but she feigned 
thatehe was very glad to see me; and 
Wintle expressed how delighted, how 
joyed he was to renew my acquaint- 
ance, although I could see he wished 
me with my regiment in the plains, 
or, in fact, anywhere, so long as I 
was not in Mussoorie. 

Wintle was, without exception, 
the smallest man in the army, and 
—— the most consequential. 

Vith his hat on he could havewalked 
beneath my extended arm. Mrs. 
Fifeleigh was a tall woman, of about 
seven and twenty years of age. 
Wintle paying her attention and 
looking up into her face, was the 
most ridiculous scene imaginable. 
Fifeleigh was a muscular Scotchman, 
a histiondon, who stood six feet 


three in his stockings. He could 
have put Wintle in his pea-coat 


pocket. My wife objected to come 
to the dinner-table, but at last I 
coaxed her to do so, to oblige me. 
I was several times greatly provoked 
at the free and easy manner in-which 
Wintle gave orders to the servants, 
but I kept my temper, and treated 
him with extreme courtesy. Mrs. 
Fifeleigh was evidently much at- 
tached to this epitome, or diamond 
edition of the leone species. To 
tell the truth, she was desperately 
in love with Wintle. 

At eleven o'clock, Mrs. Wetherby 
retired; but Mrs. Fifeleigh did not 
move, and Wintle showed no dispo- 
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sition to take his departure. Tired 
as I was after my day’s journey, I 
determined to see Wintle out of the 
house. At half-past twelve, Mrs. 
Fifeleigh said ‘good night’ to us; 
and Wintle then began to talk to 
me on matters in general. It ended 
in Wintle inviting me to breakfast 
with him next day at one o'clock, at 
the Himalaya Club, and I accepted, 
on condition that he would then 
allow me to go to bed at once. 

My wife had packed her boxes 
while I was talking to Wintle. She 
was all ready to quit her present 
abode, and leave Mrs. Fifeleigh in 
sole possession of the house which 
they had rented jointly. With great 
difficulty I extracted from her that 
Mrs. Fifeleigh’s imprudence had 
been very flagrant indeed; and I 
no longer opposed the resolution my 
wife had come to about breaking off 
her acquaintance. Fifeleigh was 
acting as adjutant of our regiment, 
and I knew that to hint to him that 
he had better come to the hills 
would be useless. Nothing short 
of telling him the truth would have 
induced him to leave the plains at 
that critical moment; and I was 
not disposed to meddle to that ex- 
tent in a matter so very delicate, 
albeit Fifeleigh’s honour was deeply 
concerned. As for calling Wintle 
out, Fifeleigh would have done no- 
thing of the kind. He would have 
seized Wintle with one hand, and 
killed him with the other; and pro- 
bably in his rage would have treated 
his wife in the same manner. 

I made an excuse for not break- 
fasting with Wintle, and went to 
search for a small house. Mrs. 
Fifeleigh guessed the cause of my 
wife’s anxiety to live alone, for she 
could not look in my face when I 
took leave of her. 

%* * * * * 

I went to the Himalaya Club to 
visit an old friend; and in the bil- 
liard-room I encountered Wintle. 
He was playing a match. Billiards 
were a source ot revenue with Wintle. 
While I was sitting on the bench 
watching the game, Wintle, who 
was winning cleverly, began to make 
merry at my expense. I had replied 
to a question of his that I never 
played, and he had had the impu- 
dence to say I was under the influ- 
ence of petticoat government; and 
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he went on to express several opi- 
nions (some of them were very true) 
touching the manifold inconve- 
niences of matrimony. He had even 
the audacity to quote a sentiment 
of Conversation Sharpe—that no 
man ought to marry if his friends 
do; and the by-standers were not a 
little amused at Wintle’s wit. I 
contrived to bear all this; but I 
said in my heart, ‘ you have trodden 
on the worm—'twill sting thee.’ 

‘Geem!’ cried the marker (a 
Madras man, who spoke through his 
nose), as the red ball darted like 
lightning into the middle pocket, at 
the instance of Wintle’s cue, and a 
buzz of admiration ran through the 
room. Wintle certainly had won- 
derful ‘ execution’ at billiards. 

‘There, Wetherby!’ said Wintle. 
‘Come, take a stick; I'll give you 
five points in fifty-one, and play you 
for five gilders, or for love. Lama 
slave to my propensities.’ 

‘Give me ten, and I may be 
tempted, Captain,’ said I, smiling 
blandly, under the influence of feel- 
ings which suggested a cold-blooded 
revenge. ‘Give me ten, Captain, 
and I will double the stakes.’ 

‘ Anything to oblige any man who 
has such a eset artner in life.’ 
(The audience laughed heartily.) 
‘ Anything to oblige. Spot the red, 
_ cer, and Mr. Wetherby will go 
oO iY 
I chalked a cue, and went off. 
Wintle won the game, and I lost 
ten gold mohurs (16/.) Wintle 
winked at the company, and asked 
me what my wife would say. 

I replied that she would not hear 
of it, and begged of him to give me 
opportunity of winning my money 

ack. 

Wintle said, ‘Oh yes,’ winked at 
the company again, offered me fifteen 
points, and repeated that he was a 
slave to his propensities. 

I was not proud; so I took the 
fifteen points. 

Wintle became liberal in the ex- 
treme, and volunteered to ‘ break 
the balls.’ 

I suffered him to do so, and 
thanked him. 

Throughout the game Wintle 
made a butt of me. I was ‘off my 
play, and Wintle won the game! 

was a loser of 32/.—twenty gold 
mokurs ! 
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Wintle said, ‘Double or quits, 
old boy ?” 

‘Done,’ I replied. 

Wintle winked at the company 
again, and allowed me to win easily. 
He now was holding back his play. 

My feigned joy at the result made 
the company laugh ana 
Wintle challenged me again. p 
offered me twenty points if I would 
play for a hoeciaed gold mohurs— 
1601. 

I took the bet, and broke the 
balls. 

I won the game—well, but clum- 
sily, amidst cries of ‘Crow, crow— 
horrid crow!’ [now had established 
araw. Wintle proposed double or 
quits, and it was now my privilege 
to say, ‘anything to oblige ;’ and 
I availed myself of it. 

I won the game, amidst the cries 
of ‘Crow, crow—horrid crow!’ 
Wintle now owed me 320/. The 
raw became serious; and Wintle 
said, ‘ your e is improved by 
practice, Wetherby. Come, I'll give 
you ten, and play you double or 
quits.’ 

It was once more my privilege to 
say, ‘anything to oblige ;’ and once 
more I availed myself of it. 

We commenced the game, and 
during its continuance Wintle kept 
up a conversation which was pecu- 
liarly disgusting to the ears of a 
married man, and to the Bengal 
Cavalry generally, and to a mem- 
ber of my regiment in particular. 
The officers of the Bengal Ca- 
valry, according to Wintle’s ac- 
count, were all ‘ snobs;’ their wives 
were all ‘queer,’ even the most 
mealy-mouthed of ‘em.’ But no 
amount of indiscriminate vulgarity, 
intended for satire, could then 
put me off my play; and I pro- 
ceeded, and won the game! Wintle 
owed me 6407. With what satis- 
faction did I put my hand upon his 
shoulder, and remark— 

* What a trump you are, Wintle!’ 

One often sees a great deal of life 
in a billiard-roo. Those from 
whom Wintle had been winning 
were ready to embrace me, and 
laugh Wintle to scorn. His pres- 
tige had vanished. J was the Em- 

veror, notwithstanding the majority 
fancied that it was to luck, and not 
to skill, that I was indebted for my 
success. Wintle wished to play 
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another game. ‘Even for double 
or quits—a hundred up?’ I de- 
clined, on the ground that practice 
had made me a better player than 
himself. He insulted me, but I 
took no notice of it; for I felt that 
he had not been sufficiently punished 
in pocket, and that to quarrel with 
him would be absurdly unprofitable. 
So I appealed to the company pre- 
sent, whether they thought I ought 
to accept Wintle’s challenge? 

The company said, ‘O yes—fire 
away !’ 

Wintle went off, and left the red 
ball over the centre pocket. He 
was in a passion. I coolly scored 
eighteen off the break, and left him 
nothing to play for, except safety, 
which he missed, for I scored up to 
* 47, to love,’ amidst loud murmurs 
of the most delicious applause. 

I won the game. intle owed 


me 1280/. Poor Wintle! 
# * * * 


* 


Some young person had left the 
billiard-room before the last game 
was concluded, and had gone upon 
the Mall to tell all the world at 
Mussoorie that Wetherby was 
making a fortune out of Wintle. 
This soon reached my wife’s ears, 
and she hurried home to write to 
me, to request me to leave off in- 
stanter. But when she arrived at 
home, she found me calculating how 
much I owed, with a view to liqui- 
dating my debts, as soon as Wintle 
paid me his losings. 

‘Oh Robert, you have been gam- 
bling!’ cried my wife. ‘ Everybody 
on the Mall is talking about it.’ 

‘T am glad of that, said I. ‘The 
notoriety of the transaction will 
make it doubly painful to the victim.’ 

My wife began to cry, because I 
had broken my promise, and had 
gambled. She thought I might 
have resented Wintle’s impertinence 
in some other way; and she ob- 
jected to my taking the money I had 
won. But I was resolved not only 
to take Wintle’s money, but to ex- 
tract it from him by the most galling 
means In my power. 

Wintle had not the money to pay 
me, so I drove him to apply to a 
bank for a loan, and meanwhile I 
made him give me his promissory 
note, payable on demand, and en- 
dorsed by at least half-a-dozen of 
his friends; and I gave Wintle dis- 
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tinetly to understand that if the 
whole amount was not paid within 
a month, I would get the note cashed 
by an agent in Calcutta. But there 
was no occasion for me to resort to 
this lastextremity. Wintle raised the 
money, and paid me by a cheque for 
12,800 rupees, 1280/.! Oh, how plea- 
sant were those life-drops which I 
drank from Wintle’s esting breast! 
In India, the European community 
is like a huge family. Every one 
knows the other; and no matter 
how widely scattered and thinly 
spread over those vast dominions 
we may be, every one is acquainted 
with the other's affairs. It was 
soon known at Simlah, at head- 
quarters, that ‘the Cornet’ had let 
in that ‘little beast Wintle’ for a 
good round sum; and the General 
of the Division, who happened to 
be at Mussoorie, sent for me and 
informed me that it was the order 
of the Commander-in-Chief that the 
remainder of my leave should be 
cancelled, and that both myself and 
Captain Wintle should immediately 
join our respective regiments. The 
old General said he was sorry for 
this, but very glad I had won the 
money of that offensive little man, 
whom he could not endure. 

My wife could no longer trust me 
alone, she said, and prepared to 
journey with me from the Hills to 
Umballah. 

At a dék bungalow (staging- 
house), at a place called Mohun, at 
the foot of the pass, we stayed 
during the day to rest our wearied 
frames. The room next to ours was 
already occupied by two travellers, 
whose voices we could hear indis- 
tinctly. Towards evening, just as 
we were about to resume our jour- 
ney, I fancied I heard my own name 
mentioned in the next room. I told 
my wife to keep the child quiet, and 
listened. It was Wintle in the next 
room, pouring forth a torrent of 
abuse on ‘that scoundrel Wetherby ;” 
and—could it be possible ?—yes, it 
was no other than Mrs. Fifeleigh 
who was with him, joining in his 
denunciation of not only myself, but 
of my wife! They had no idea we 
were so close to them. ‘Could the 
woman be mad?’ I asked myself. 
She must have been mad. I looked 
through the crevices of the door, and 
saw her petarehs, as well as Win- 
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tle’s, in the apartment. She was 
running away with the pigmy! 

Pale and agitated—partly with 
rage and partly with pity for the 
woman's fate—I made known to 
my wife the fact which had just 
come to my knowledge. To my 
surprise she answered, ‘I am very 
glad to hear it. It is better she 
should run off—it is even less dis- 
honourable than to return to Fife- 
leigh, after her conduct in the Hills.’ 

* * * - * 

Wintle’s regiment was at Gwalior. 
He was going a different road to 
that which we were about to take. 
Presently the voices in the next 
room became louder. We could 
hear every word that was uttered. 
Wintle and Mrs. Fifeleigh were 
quarrelling, already. The former 
acknowledged that instead of being 
rich, he was now deeply in debt; 
and the latter had begun to find 
out that she had made a sad mis- 
take, which she hinted it was not 
too late to repair. Wintle jumped 
at this, and recommended her to 
return to the Hills. Mrs. Fifeleigh 
agreed to the proposal, and thanked 
her stars that she had a husband in 
whose eyes she was above the atmo- 
sphere of suspicion. Here I gave 
Mrs. Fifeleigh and Wintle notice 
that 
singing loudly a verse which the 
lady had very frequently heard me 
sing in her own comfortable homne— 


I was in their er by 


It’s well to be honest and wise, 

It’s well to be loyal and true, 

It's well to be off with the old love, 
Before you are on with the new. 


There was silence in the next room. 
That verse was a death blow to all 
the arrangements which had been 
completed five minutes previously. 
How shall I describe the scene 
which ensued. Mrs. Fifeleigh rushed 
into our room, in an agony of grief, 
threw herself at my feet, and im- 
plored me to have mercy upon her. 
Jntil that visit to Mussoorie, she 
had never been separated from her 
manly husband, who loved her— 
ay, worshipped her. To see her a 
fallen, degraded creature, linked toa 
contemptible thing like Wintle, who 
was already weary of her—to think 
she could have been so wicked, 
so insane—I shed tears, notwith- 
standing I said to her, ‘ you must 
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not remain one moment longer in 
this room. I will speak to you out- 
side. You have forfeited the right 
to be in the same room with a vir- 
tuous woman.’ She became suddenly 
alive to her real position—that of 
an outcast of society. 

I led the unhappy being out of the 
room, and gave her the only advice 
that undersuch painful circumstances 
I could think of. It was—to make 
the best of her way to England, and 
seek an asylum amongst her own 
family. She was well connected, 
and had several relatives who could 
afford to support her. She now 
began to rave about ‘Jack,’ her 
husband, and dwell on his past kind- 
ness, to which I had so often been a 
witness. She even drew from her 
pocket his last letter. She begged 
of me to tell him a variety of things, 
and made me promise that I would 
announce the awful news to him in 
the most delicate manner, so that 
his big heart might not be broken. 
At this moment Wintle, winding up 
his watch, made his appearance, and 
showed some signs of approaching 
us. But I cautioned him against 
doing so, and he retired to his 
room. 

* * * * * 

When the men were about to 
lift my wife’s palankeen, the wretched 
Mrs. Fifeleigh came to the door of 
it, and supplicated a last ‘ farewell’ 
—‘ once more a shake of the hand,’ 
she said, while the tears were roll- 
ing down her cheeks. There was 
no answer to her entreaty given 
from within the palankeen ; but my 
wife called oug to the men, Outhké 
chello ! (lift, and go on!) 

‘Then let me kiss the child, Mrs. 
Wetherby !’ 

Mrs. Fifeleigh was the boy's god- 
mother; and the socks then upon 
his feet and the cap upon his head 
had been knitted by her hands. 

Outhké chello! screamed 
wife to the men, 

‘They shall not go on!’ cried 
Mrs. Fifeleigh; and she called to 
the men—Jou! jou! (Begone! 
begone!) Palkee mut-outhou ! (Do 
not lift the palankeen !) 

I interfered, and went round to 
the other door of the palankeen. 

‘Sophy, dearest,’ said I, in the 
tenderest tone that my voice could 
command, ‘say farewell !’ 


my 
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‘Are you drunk or mad?’ was 
the reply; and my wife plucked 
passionately from the head and the 
feet of the child (who (was old 
enough to think we were quarrelling, 
and who called out ‘ papa’ to me, 
and then looked in his mother’s 
face) the worsted garments, which 
she suddenly remembered were the 
presents of an abandoned woman. 

I snatched from her hand these 
little things which she was about to 
fling away, and put them into my 
pocket; and I said— 

‘Sophy, dearest, bid her good 
bye. Let her kiss the child. Let 
us not be delayed any longer.’ 

‘ Mrs. Wetherby !’ aed the un- 
happy woman, from the other door 
of the palankeen, which my wife had 
bolted, Mrs. Wetherby! say one 
word to me!’ 

Outhou chello! screamed my 
wife; and my boy, taking his 
mother’s part, sat up, and screamed 
out the same words, Outhou chello! 
His likeness to my pragmatical 
brother, Charles, was at that mo- 
ment so striking. that I was almost 
tempted to pull his little pug nose ; 
but I curbed my feelings, and ad- 
dressed my discourse to his mother, 
who had thrown her head on the 
pillow, seemingly exhausted by the 
repetition of the words which she 
had so often repeated in reply to 
the piteous supplication of Mrs. 
Fifeleigh. 

* Dear Mrs. Wetherby!—oh, only 
one word! Say good bye to me.’ 

‘Is it true, Sophy,’ I asked— 


‘That every woe a tear can claim, 
Except an erring sister's shame ? 


‘ Yes,’ she responded ; and again 
called to the men, Outhou chello ! 
—a mandate which my indignant 
—- echoed, while he waved me 
off. 

The men lifted the palankeen, and 
proceeded on their way. 

Mrs. Fifeleigh threw her white 
and beautifully moulded arms round 
my neck, bit her lips in an ecstasy 
of despair, and cried aloud— 

‘For God's sake, Robert 
Wetherby, save me! Sophy de- 
spises me ; but don’t you do so.’ 

It was useless to attempt to 
solace or assist the distracted wo- 


pe ; 8o I tore myself away from 
er. 
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* * * * * 


When we arrived at Umballah, 
the first person I met was Fifeleigh. 
He came to make inquiries about 
his wife's health—how she was 
looking—and whether she was com- 
fortable or not in her abode? I 
had not the heart to break the 
awful truth to him, and therefore 
I evaded his questions, as well as I 
could. I thought it would be better 
that the old Colonel should be the 
person to make Fifeleigh acquainted 
with the calamity which had be- 
fallen him, and as soon as he left 
me I hurried to Colonel Baxter's 
house. 

What was my surprise to find 
the old Colonel completely changed 
in appearance. His snow-white 
hair, eyebrows, and moustache 
had become quite black; and a 
front tooth, which he had lost some 
thirty years previously, had been 
replaced by a dentist. He was 
dressed in a new frogged coat, and 
wore neatly made patent leather 
boots and silver spurs. He was 
now the very reverse, in all apes 
of what 1 had knownhim. I began 
to think that I was dreaming ;— 
that my winnings at billiards—Mrs. 
Fifeleigh’s elopement—and Colonel 
Baxter's present appearance, were 
links in a long chain of illusion. 

The Colonel showed me a letter 
he had received from his friend, 
the Adjutant-General, in which 
was the following paragré oo 
‘ What a fool was young Wetherby 
to go gambling at Mussoorie. Had 
it not been for this he would have 
been appointed to the next vacancy 
in the Deputy-Judge-Advocate-Ge- 
neral’s department ; for the Gover- 
nor-General spoke to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on his behalf, and 
said, if he is steady give him the 
next best thing that becomes vacant. 
This gambling is, of course, death 
to all young Wetherby’s hopes; so 
he loses a place worth 100/. a 
month!’ 

‘It is very sad, colonel,’ said I, 
‘but I have a sadder tale to tell you 
about poor Jack Fifeleigh’s wife.’ 

‘ What is that? Hus she fallen 
over a precipice and killed herself? 
She has been riding very hard on 
the Mall, I hear.’ 

‘ Something worse than that even, 
colonel.’ 
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‘ Worse than that! 
is it’ 

I related to Colonel Baxter all 
that had happened. The old man 
rose from his chair, and glared at 
me for several minutes. 

‘Gracious Heaven!’ gasped the 
Colonel, ‘and does Fifeleigh know 
of this ?” 

‘ No, colonel,’ said I, ‘and I am 
really afraid to tell him. I wish 
you would do so.’ 

‘ Mary Jane eloped with a penni- 
less pigmy!’ The old colonel re- 
peated this half a dozen times. 
‘Mary Jane! Who could have 
thought that she would be such 
a fool! And so wicked! Why 
Fifeleigh was a slave to her! His 
whole thought was centered in 
considering how to make her happy ! 
Ah, well! a woman, a dog, and a 
walnut-tree, the worse you treat 
“em the better they be ;’ and the old 
colonel sighed, and said, ‘ You 


Well, what 


must break this matter to Fifeleigh, 
cornet, for Z can’t.’ 

On my way home from Colonel 
Baxter's I met Fifeleigh again. He 
was mounted on his charger, and 
I, too, was 


about to visit the lines. 
on horseback. 

‘Turn about, Wetherby,’ said 
Fifeleigh, ‘and come along with 
me. 1 have a queer bit of fun to 
tell you, if you have not heard it 
already. I sent the whole account 
up to Mary Jane yesterday morn- 
ing, and by this time she will have 
read my letter. I can fancy I hear 
her laughing over it at this very 
moment.’ 

‘What is it, Jack?’ I inquired. 
‘I have heard nothing funny 
lately.’ 

‘ You have seen old Baxter ?’ 

*T have.’ 

* Saw a great change in him?’ 

‘I did; achange for the worse. 
He looked like a venerable old 
soldier a fortnight ago, and now he 
looks like a painted and made-up 
worn-out fop.’ 

‘And you don’t know the reason ?” 

* No—what is it?” 

Fifeleigh checked his charger, 
halted in the road, took his feet out 
of the stirrup-irons, allowed his legs 
to dangle, placed both hands on the 
pumme! of his saddle, and gave way 
to the most boisterous laughter that 
I had ever known him to indulge 
in. 
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My eyes filled with tears when I 
beheld this mirthful outbreak. 

‘ Baxter’—he again gave way to 
laughter—‘ Baxter, old Baxter—oh, 
Wetherby, you'll never believe it.’ 

* What is it, Jack? Do tell me.’ 

‘ Old Baxter is going to be mar- 
ried to a very pretty little girl, only 
seventeen years old, a niece of the 
major’s wife! He was missing for 
two days, and then came out in that 
splendid dye in which you saw 
him !’ 

[There is a shrub in India called 
Meendhi. Itresembles the English 
myrtle. Hedges are made of it. 
The leaves of this shrub, when they 
are pony dry, are rubbed to 
powder. ‘This powder is made into 
a paste, about the consistency of a 
mustard plaster, or poultice. This 
= is applied to the hair, whis- 

ers, and eyebrows; and the patient 
sits or walks about with this paste 
upon his hair for five or six hours. 
In that time the hair becomes per- 
fectly red. The paste is then rubbed 
off, and the red hair thoroughly 
cleansed. Another preparation is 
then applied, and in the course of five 
or sixhoursthe hair becomes as black 
as ebony. Lear's grease gives it a 
gloss, which closes the process. ‘The 
dye lasts for about three weeks. | 

I was angry, though amused, that 
the old colonel should have been 
such a fool as to disfigure himself, 
and think of marrying a person so 
much younger than himself, but 
when I saw Fifeleigh convulsed, and 
roaring with laughter, I could not 
either join in his merriment, or 
think much about the colonel’s 
folly. 

‘She is a larky girl,’ said Fife- 
leigh, ‘ and she will lead him a nice 
life. Mark my words, and it will 
serve him right, the old donkey. 
What can he want with a young 
wife, I should like to know ?” 

* Ah, Jack!’ said I, ‘marriage is 
a mistake altogether. Women are 
a bad lot. There’s no knowing what 
they will do. You and I were much 
better fellows, Jack, when we were 
bachelors. Wives are all very well 
sometimes, but they entail upon 
soldiers great annoyance, vexation, 
and anxiety, generally speaking. 
There are few of us who like to own 
it, Jack, for fear our friends should 
laugh at us.’ 

‘ Why, what's the matter, cornet? 
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Have you been having a row on the 
road? Married people in this 
country always wrangle when they 
are travelling.’ 

‘ You have just guessed it. We 
have been quarrelling upon the road. 
Of course this is between ourselves, 
Jack. I intend to send my wife 
home to live with her father.’ 

‘ Nonsense, cornet! you will do 
nothing of the kind. "Women have 
a great deal to bear in this country, 
and we ought to make great allow- 
ance for their occasional ill humours. 
Do .as I do, cornet. Whenever 
Mary Jane becomes rusty and out 
of sorts, I hold my tongue ; shut 
myself up in a room, read a book, 
and wait until she’s herself again.’ 

‘Give me some dinner to-night, 
Jack; I wish to tell you all that is 
upon my mind.’ 

‘All right, cornet. But let us 
gallop to the lines, for I am rather 
ate. Poor old Baxter!’ 


* * * * * 


Fifeleigh and I dined together. 
We were alone. The cloth was re- 
moved. I had told him ‘all the 
particulars’ which he desired with 
reference to my ‘ punishing’ Wintle 
at billiards. Fifeleigh took out of 
his jacket pocket a letter from his 
wife, Mary Jane, a letter which she 
had written only the night previous 
to her leaving Mussoorie with 
Wintle. He threw this letter across 
the table, and told me to read it. I 
obeyed him. 

‘My own dearest Jack,—The wea- 
ther is charming. I wish I could 
persuade you to come up here for a 
month, for I am very dull without 
you. You will be glad to hear that 
the cornet has won enough to pay 
nearly all his debts from that miser- 
able little wretch, Captain Wintle. 
Everybody here is delighted, and I 
think Sophy is not half so vexed at 
Robby’s gambling as she pretends 
to be. Whata shame of the com- 
mander-in-chief to send Robby down 
to his regiment ! A thousand thanks, 
my dear Hubby, for your long and 
affectionate letters. I often cry over 
them, Jack, dearest. So poor Brill 
is to get a staff appointment at last! 
People say that the Seiks are sure to 
cross the river, and that our regi- 
ment will be ordered to march to 
Ferozepore without delay. I hope 
this is not true, for it would break my 
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heart if you had to go to the wars. 
Ever your affectionate and faithful, 
‘ Mary Jane.’ 

I folded up the letter, and re- 
turned it to Fifeleigh. He again 
reverted to Colonel Baxter's folly, 
and laughed immoderately. 

It was now twelve o'clock. 

‘ Fifeleigh,’ said I, ‘ are you aware 
that there have been some differences 
between your wife and mine ?’ 

‘IL was,’ he replied; ‘at least, Mary 
Jane hinted as much; but I hope 
they are not enemies.’ 

‘It was your wife’s fault.’ 

‘ That’s your idea, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes. She was very imprudent.’ 

* What did she do?’ 

‘ Why, she laughed and flirted, 
and made herself conspicuous.’ 

‘Pooh! She’s a handsome wo- 
man, and fond of admiration; and 
she has high spirits, and she says a 
great many things that she does not 
mean; but there’s no harm in her. 
[ love to see her enjoying herself. 
I have too good an opinion of my- 
self to be jealous, cornet.’ 

‘Ah! but she went too far, 
Jack.’ 

‘What do you mean, Wetherby ?’ 
(His face became very red.) 

‘ We have been friends for a very 
long time—’ 

‘IL know we have; but what do 
you mean ?’ 

‘Why, that Mary Jane went too 
far.’ 

‘But how do you mean?’ Fife- 
leigh’s anger was now stampea upon 
his features. ‘Listen to me, We- 
therby!’ he continued. ‘ We have 
been friends for a long time; but 
understand this—that if my wife 
and yours quarrel, and if your wife 
chooses to quarrel with you, and 
make you unhappy, and you then 
think proper to come here and try 
to set me against my wife, and make 
me as miserable as yourself—listen 
to me, Wetherby !’"—(he was now 
in a towering passion)—‘ ['ll resent 
it, sir, and measure my personal 
strength against yours, in this room, 
sir!’ 

‘ There is no virtue in womankind, 
Fifeleigh.’ 

* You lie, sir; and if you repeat 
that sentiment, I'll put my fingers 
between your cravat and your 
throat. Explain yourself, Lieutenant 
Wetherby.’ 

Fifeleigh now became deadly pale; 
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his lips quivered; he clenched his 
fist, and stared me full in the face. 

I encountered his gaze manne 
for a few moments, but at length 
buried my face in the palms of my 
hands. 

Fifeleigh became calmer. He 
placed his hand upon my shoulder, 
and said, iontetlt. ‘Forgive me, 
Wetherby. I know you are my 
friend. ‘Tell me, Robby—tell me, 
is it possible that I am dishonoured ?” 

At that moment a buggy was 
driven up to the door, and, to my 
intense satisfaction, Colonel Baxter 
and Major Green walked into the 
room. 

‘Colonel! Major!’ cried Fifeleigh, 
taking a hand of each officer, whom 
he addressed —‘ Lieutenant We- 
therby has driven me mad. He has 
insinuated that all I love and prize 
upon earth is worthless—that Mary 
Jane is false tome! If he cannot 
oye what he has said, I'll take 
uis life. If he can, I'll take hers— 
No!’ he added—‘no; I would not 
hurt her, even if she were false to 
me. Wetherby, tell me the worst. 
_ there a shadow of proof against 

er P” 


‘You will never see her again,’ 


said I. ‘Ere this she has passed 
through Meerut with that miserable 
little wretch, Captain Wintle, of 
whom she spoke in her last letter to 
you. I saw her upon the road, 
and—’ 

Fifeleigh sank into an easy chair, 
extended his long legs, and closed 
his eyes. I fancied I could hear 
the beating of his heart. Ere long 
he sprang up, lighted a cheroot with 
his wife’s last letter, called for 
brandy-and-water, and invited us 
to follow his example.  Fifeleigh 
had a very fine voice, and he began 
to pour forth one of his favourite 
songs :— 

If sadly thinking, 

With spirits sinking, 
Could, more than drinking, 
My griefs compose, 
From care I'd borrow 
Some charm for sorrow, 
In hopes to-morrow 
Would end my woes : 
But since in wailing 
There’s naught availing ; 
And Death, unfailing, 
Will strike the blow ; 
Then for that reason, 
And for a season, 


Let us be merry before we go, 
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‘ And we are going to the wars, 
Colonel!’ cried Fifeleigh. ‘The 
Seiks are to cross the river!’ (Oh, 
the vigour that that brawny Scotch 
laird threw into that stentorian 
voice of his when he sang—) 

Hoora! brave boys, we're all for 
marchin’, 
First for Holland, then Seebastian ; 
Colours flyin’, drums a batin’, 
March, brave boys, there's no retratin’, 
Love, farewell! 
‘Now,’ cries the colonel, ‘are ye ready? 
‘Yes, your honour, firm and steady.’ 
Each man with his flask of powther, 
And his firelock on his shoulther, 
Love, farewell! 
And then the tenderness— 
* Now,’ cries the mother, ‘ do not wrong 
me, 
Do not take the daughter from me; 
If ye do I will torment ye, 
After death me sowl shall haunt ye,’ 
Love, farewell! 
‘Oh, Molly, dear, do not grieve for me, 
I'm going to fight for Ireland’s glory; 
And if I come back I'll come victorious ; 
If I die, me sowli n glory is. 
Love, farewell!’ 

‘The Seiks, Colonel! The Seiks 
are crossing the River!’ repeated 
Fifeleigh. 

* * * * * 

The next day, when I paid Fife- 
leigh a visit, 1 found him packing 
up a variety of things in boxes and 
trunks. 

‘You see, Wetherby,’ said Fife- 
leigh, ‘that Iam not a revengeful 
brute after all. These belonged to 
that poor unfortunate woman—poor 
Mary Jane! These are her boots 
and shoes, and these gowns are 
hers, and these silver dishes are 
hers; and this desk, Wetherby, and 
this writing-case, and these books, 
and these ornaments from the man- 
tel-piece, and these small pictures, 
and this basket, and the wools, and 
this frame,—I thought of making a 
bonfire of them in the compound ; 
but then it struck me that they 
might be of some use to her, poor 
creature! And see, Wetherby,— 
here is a short letter I have written 
to her. Read it, cornet; and if I 
have said anything wrong, point it 
out, and I will alter it.’ 

The letter was this :— 

‘Mary Jane,—I have sent to you 
all that I can find belonging to you 
in the bungalow. Do not acknow- 
ledge the receipt of them. I will 
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take it for granted that they will 
reach you by the bullock tram. If 
ever you are in real distress, and 
friendless, let me know, and I will 
afford you pecuniary assistance. Do 
not write to me, but make known 
your wants through some friend in 
the regiment. 
‘ Jonn Fireveien.’ 

‘It will do very well, Jack,’ 
said I, 

From out of the mass of things 
which were lying in the verandah, 
ready for er Fifeleigh selected 
a net, made of blue silk, in which 
Mary Jane used to bind her long 
brown hair; an old pair of shoes, 
long used as slippers, and a pair of 
black kid gloves which she had worn 
on riding excursions. He tied these 
things up in a lawn pocket hand- 
kerchief which had Sheer Jane’s 
initials worked in the corner, and 
he carried them into his bed-room. 
Fifeleigh was absent for about a 
quarter of an hour. When he re- 
turned his eyes were swollen, and 
very red. He had evidently been 
weeping over these relics, which he 
desired to keep, in memory of the 
most ardent love for a handsome 
woman that ever warmed the gene- 
rous heart of a brave, high-minded 
man. 


* * * * * 


Colonel Baxter's nuptials! We— 
the whole regiment—turned out in 
full-dress to witness their celebra- 
tion. Even Mrs. Brill went to the 
expense of a white satin slip and a 
bonnet trimmed with orange-blos- 
soms for the occasion. (Brill had 
been appointed Brigade-Major of 
the Division.) The Colonel looked 
about forty years of age. The 
bride was certainly a very pretty 
girl. Major Green gave her away. 
I wished Mrs. Brill had stayed at 
home; for her mind was always 
running on matters of business, and 
she made me laugh in the church, 
close to the altar, by saying seriously, 
in a whisper—‘ She'll come nicely 
on the fund, Cornet, as a colonel’s 
widow, if anything happens to old 
Baxter. It’s afraud! He ought to 
be ashamed of himself! I wish the 
old woman's ghost could walk in 
just now, and see what was the use 
of her saving and pinching as she 
did. This young woman will spend 
it all, you know. I should like to 
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catch Brill making such a fool of 
himself, after J’m dead and gone, 
and ducks and drakes of all I have 
scraped together. When I’m dying, 
I'll burn every bit of Company’s 
paper, or tear it into little bits, and 
throw it into the chicken broth I 
shall call for on purpose; and then 
if Brill likes to marry again, let 
him. It will be quite optional.’ 

‘Hush!’ said I. ‘The parson is 
looking at you.’ 

‘Well, let him look, the pasty- 
faced man,’ said Mrs. Brill. ‘I 
think he might have put on a clean 
what - you-may -call-it—surplus,’— 
(she meant surplice)—‘ although it 
is a dirty business he is engaged in— 
marrying av old painted man to a 
mere child. There were we pitying 
old Baxter not long ago, when the 
old lady died; and now you see 
there are all the cornets envying 
him. The world is full of hypocrisy 
andhumbug. What can that young 
girl care about that old thing? It 
is not in human nature. She wants 
to be Mrs. Colonel Baxter, and have 
a carriage-and-pair, and all the rest 
of it.’ 

‘So long as we both shall live,’ 
said the clergyman, concluding the 
vow. 

*T will,’ said the Colonel. 

‘I will!’ echoed Mrs. Brill, in a 
loud whisper. 

‘Why, his three- score-and-ten is 
up already—so that his promissory 
note is overdue before he makes it.’ 

I could contain myself no longer. 
I tittered aloud. My wife, who 
was leaning on my arm, gave me a 
look expressive of extreme disgust ; 
but it did not reduce me to gravity. 
On the contrary, it provoked me to 
titter loudly again. 

For richer and poorer. When 
the old Colonel came to these words, 
Mrs. Brill whispered to me, ‘ He'll 
be poorer preity soon, I warrant 
you.—Give thee my troth!’ she re- 
yeated after the Colonel. ‘ Bring 
= on the fund. and give her a 
pension! I say it’s a fraud!’ 

‘ With this ring I thee wed,’ old 
Baxter feebly repeated after the 
clergyman. 

‘With this fiddlestick !’ whispered 
Mrs. Brill, carrying on her com- 
mentary loud enough for me to hear 
her. ‘I have no patience with an 
old man who paints his cheeks, and 
dyes his hair, and comes to church 
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clothed in such abominable false- 
hood.’ 

‘Yea, and thou shalt see thy 
children’s children,’ said the minis- 


ter. 

‘Children’s children, indeed! 
Now, the very idea,’ said Mrs. 
Brill. 

‘You had better leave the church, 
Robert,’ whispered my wife, ‘if you 
cannot behave better.’ 

Mrs. Brill heard her, and replied, 
‘He had better stay where he is. 
You wouldn’t have him cry, would 
you?’ 

‘ Hush! said I, in an agony of 
fear lest Mrs. Brill should come to 
words with my wife, and interrupt 
the ceremony. 

‘Spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing.’ When the minister came 
to these words, Mrs. Brill was very 
indignant. 

‘Spot or wrinkle!’ she repeated. 
‘He has filled up all the wrinkles 
with white paint and putty! I could 
pick it out with a penknife! The 
old man is a walking fraud! I've 
no patience with him; and I will 
say so at the breakfast. Brill is on 


the staff, and can no longer be bul- 


lied by any ragamuflin of a com- 
manding officer.’ 


* * * * * 


My wife, when we came out of 
church, begged of me not to sit near 
Mrs. Brill at the breakfast. But of 
what avail was my promise, since 
Mrs. Brill was determined to sit 
next to meP 

‘Robert, there is room for you 
here,’ said my wife, when we were 
about to be seated, and she pointed 
to a vacant chair. Mrs. Brill ob- 
served her look, and said, ‘ Don’t be 
alarmed, Mrs. Wetherby. Although 
bolting, they say, is catching when 
it gets into a regiment, don’t sup- 
pose I’d be so weak as to go off 
with the Cornet. Brill is on the 
staff.’ 

Sophy roared with laughter; and 
so did every one who heard Mrs. 
Brill’s remark. 

‘Have you congratulated the 
Colonel?’ I inquired of Mrs. Brill. 

*No,’ said she; ‘and I don’t 
intend. Jam not an impostor and 
hypocrite, like some other ladies 
whom I could mention.’ (She looked 
at my wife.) ‘JZ always speak my 
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feelings. An honest man’s the 
noblest work of God—and so’s a 
woman.” 

I filled Mrs. Brill’s glass several 
times with champagne, and the be- 
verage appeared to improve her 
temper. i trod upon her toe by 
accident, and she looked blandly in 
my face, and said— 

‘Don’t flirt with me, Cornet, be- 
fore your wife, or you'll be making 
her unhappy, poor thing; and she’s 
not a bad creature, though she looks 
a wretched dawdle, and has no more 
idea of housekeeping than a black- 
ing brush has. It was unfortunate 
that she chummed with Mrs. Fife- 
leigh, for her character is compro- 
mised by it, poor thing. Don’t flirt 
with me here, Cornet. Brill, too, 
has got his bleary eyes on us.’ 


* * * * * 


The first Mrs. Baxter had been 
like a mother to all the juniors in 
the corps, and her successor, the 
second Mrs. Baxter, was disposed to 
be sisterly. She was clever, as well 
as pretty, and made herself ex- 
tremely popular with the regiment. 
But she was rather extravagant, and 
her hospitality must have consumed 
monthly something exceeding her 
husband’s pay and allowances, which 
amounted to fourteen hundred ru- 
pees. She was particularly atten- 
tive to my wife, and apparently very 
fond of our boy. hether she 
loved the old Colonel or not was a 
matter I never had the curiosity to 
think much about; though Mrs. 
Wetherby protested, in opposition 
to Mrs. Bi ill’s opinion, that the girl 
positively doated upon him. At all 
events, they seemed very happy. 

The rumours that the Seiks in- 
tended to invade the British terri- 
tories had been so often repeated, 
that we ceased to pay much atten- 
tion to them; but one night an 
order came from head-quarters that 
the 12th Light Cavalry was to march 
immediately, and proceed to Lood- 
ianah. Almost every lady in the 
regiment wished to march with us ; 
but that was, of course, out of the 
question: all were compelled to re- 
main behind. They were, in com- 
mon with the wives of officers be- 
longing to several other regiments, 
placed under the care of poor Brill, 
who was obliged to remain at the 
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station and perform the duties of his 
oflice.* 

My wife behaved nobly up to the 
very last moment—up to three 
o’clock on the morning that I was 
about to start with the regiment for 
the seat of abloody war. But when 
I could stay no longer—when the 
servants in the verandah began to 
talk, and my charger to neigh, all 
her courage failed her, and she 
sobbed so violently that my heart 
was breaking when I beheld her 
emotion. She went down upon her 
knees, and clinging to mine, im- 

lored me to forgive any hasty or un- 
Kind word that she had ever uttered 
tome. She said she was haunted 
with the idea that we should never 
meet again in this world; and rising, 
in a frenzy of affection, she threw 
her arms around my neck, and 
looked wildly into my eyes. 

‘Sophy,’ said I, tenderly, ‘do not 
unman me. If anything happens 
to me return to your father’s home; 
and tell my mother, that it was the 
last request of her son that sheshould 
protect and console his widow ; and 
tell my father, if my regiment should 
run away, Sophy, that Z was not 
amongst the fugitives.’ 

Our discourse awakened the child. 
He fancied that we were quarrelling, 
and applied to me several epithets 
of abuse, in Hindoostanee. His 
mother took him in her arms, calmed 
his anger, hushed him to sleep, and 
then laid him on the bed. I did 
not apostrophize him in the language 
used by Hector, but my prayers 
for the darling were not less fer- 
vent. Those prayers were scarcely 
ended when an orderly belonging to 
the troop which I commanded (we 
were short of captains) rode up to 
the door, and I heard the orderly 
say, Regiment koonch gia! (the 
regiment has marched.) And the 
orderly’s horse and my own began 
to neigh and fight, and beat the 
earth with their fore feet. My wife 
dashed the tears from her eyes, took 
the guard off her wedding-ring, 


placed it on my little finger, and 
said— 








* The author desires to inform the reader that he does not profess to give ac- 
curate details of matters connected with the first campaign against the Seiks. There 
are reasons why the author should not be too precise in this narrative, which is, to 
all intents and purposes, a work of fiction, albeit every scene is sketched from real 


life, 
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‘Robert, if you are killed, let 
our last sigh be for me and the 
oy, and let no other being in the 

world share it.’ 

I leant over the child, kissed his 
forehead gently —holding in my 
hands his little feet ; and then bade 
farewell to his mother. 

While I was mounting my horse, 
my servants prayed for my safety. 
I galloped along the road, followed 
by the orderly, and in an hour came 
up with the regiment, and took com- 
mand of my troop. Fifeleigh, who 
was still nolinnelintens of the regi- 
ment, came and rode beside me. 

‘Well, Bobby,’ said he, ‘ every- 
thing is for the best, as the philo- 
sopher Pangloss says. I have a 
fiendish satisfaction this morning. 
I have no wife, as many have, to 
hang about my neck and wring my 
bosom at parting.’ 

And Fifeleigh drove his spurs 
into his charger’s sides, and made 
him plunge and rear; and then he 
flogged the noble animal into 
quietude. Fifeleigh of late had 
taken to drinking Toate and when 
he spoke to me he was far from 
sober. We halted about fourteen 
miles from Umballah. 

At breakfast Colonel Baxter looked 
very dismal; but he affected to en- 
joy the prospect of a campaign, and 
was eloquent, to a certain extent, 
on the topic of ‘full batta and prize 
money ;’ and Major Green, though 
he could scarcely sit a horse, from 
downright decrepitude, was plentiful 
in promises that he ‘would show 
the Seiks the sort of stuff we were 
made of.’ Fifeleigh expressed an 
opinion that the corps would ‘ bolt’ 
if Providence ever took it under fire, 
and I thought so too, in my heart, 
and was about to say so, when the 
Colonel informed Fifeleigh, very 
angrily, that if he dared again to 
asperse in his (Colonel Baxter's) 
presence the character of that branch 
of the service to which he (Fifeleigh) 
had the honour to belong, he 
(Colonel Baxter) would put him 
(Fifeleigh) under an arrest, for dis- 
graceful conduct, unbecoming the 
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character of an officer and a gentle- 
man. 

At about two o'clock, p.m.—after 
I had written a letter to my wife— 
I went into Fifeleigh’s tent to give 
him a lecture on the impropriety of 
hard drinking. I found im fast 
asleep, and snoring loudly. He had 
not undressed, and his jacket was 
buttoned tightly up to his throat. 
It struck me that I ought to un- 
button it, and make him comfortable. 
I did so—and found laid upon his 
breast, just over his heart, the net 
in which ‘Mary Jane’ used to bind 
up her hair—ay, and one of her 
old shoes was there! and from the 

ocket of his jacket her hand- 
Kerchief was peeping out; and 
I could see the finger of a black kid 
glove. His sword. and cap, and 


gauntlets were lying on the table, 
and beside them was a brandy bottle, 
a pewter tumbler, and a cheroot 
ease. It was a melancholy spectacle, 
that tent of Fifeleigh’s !’ 

i. oe * * 


Umballah, stript of its troops, was 
an unsafe residence for unprotected 
ladies, and they moved in a body to 
Meerut ; but the troops from that 
station also were now on their march 
to the frontier, and Meerut, in point 
of safety, became very little better 
than Umballah. My wife and Mrs. 
Baxter took a small house between 
them in the Lancer Lines; and the 
latter, who was very timid, em- 
ployed an unusual quantity of watch- 
men to guard the premises; so that 
Mrs. Wetherby and Mrs. Baxter 
were comparatively safe. But this 
was not the case with other ladies. 
Depredations, robberies became fre- 

uent. A gang of armed thieves, in 
the dead of night, entered a bun- 
galow adjoining that in which Mrs. 
Baxter and my wife were living. 
They tied a lady and her daughter 
together, and threatened to kill 
them if they gave an alarm (they 
had previously cut down and killed 
a man servant and a woman servant), 
and they then carried off everything 
of any value; even the cooking 
utensils were not spared. On the 
following night another bungalow 
(in which were living a lady and 
three children) in another part of 
the cantonment was forcibly entered 
and rifled of its contents. In this 
instance they carried away even the 
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bedding on which the lady and her 
children were sleeping. Every night 
some house or other was robbed; 
and the police seemed powerless to 
check the career of these armed and 
desperate thieves. It was more 
than probable that they shared the 
plunder. We, with the force hurry- 
ing to the war, were just as anxious 
about our families as they were 
about us. At that time it would 
have been difficult to say which 
‘party’ was in most danger—the 
husbands or the wives. 

In one of her letters Mrs. 
Wetherby mentioned to me that 
she slept with a pair of loaded 
pistols under her pillow. This 
terrified me more ben anything 
else. I feared that the child, who 
never could help meddling with 
dangerous weapons, would find them 
out, and make playthings of them, 
while his mother was asleep. It 
was a great comfort, however, to 
find that almost everybody else 
was as anxious as I was, especially 
the Colonel. By the way, { must 
relate an anecdote touching the 
Colonel’s appearance. 

A young cornet, who had joined 
the regiment only a few days before 
we marched, and had never seen the 
Colonel except in very black hair, 
said to me one morning, in confi- 
dence— 

‘Wetherby, do you think our 
Colonel funks ?’ 

‘No,’ I replied. ‘Do you?’ 

‘Yes, I do,’ said he. * Have you 
not observed that within the last 
fortnight he has grown as grey as a 
badger? Why, he looks twenty 
years older !’ 

It was impossible to stifle my 
laughter, there was something so 
very serious about the Cornet’s face 
when he expressed his doubts of the 
Colonel’s courage. 

The Colonel had not been able to 
dye on the line of march. Art was 
fading, and nature enjoying a de- 
licious triumph; and in another 
week his locks, eyebrows, and mous- 
tache were as white as the driven 
snow. 

Colonel Baxter was, as I have 
already stated, a good-natured, kind- 
hearted old gentleman, and far from 
deficient in personal courage, and 
on a parade ground he was quite 
equal to his duties; but he was 
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totally unfit to command a regiment 
on active service. To see the old 
Colonel, with his spectacles on, read- 
ing an order from the Commander- 
in-Chief was ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. Frightened at the extent of 
his responsibility, and at the chance 
of incurring censure by making a 
mistake, his hands trembled, his 
knees knocked one against the other, 
and his head shook like the head of 
a man afflicted with the palsy. He 
could do nothing without first con- 
sulting Major Green; and the 
Major was very little better in point 
of efficiency than the Colonel him- 
self. Neither had thebodily strength, 
the mental vigour, or the clearness 
of head to inspire confidence in a 
large body of naturally hare- 
hearted natives, drest like Senne, 
Men of Fifeleigh’s stamp ought to 
have commanded our regiments of 
regular cavalry. If the irregular 
cavalry behave better in the field 
than the regular cavalry, it is be- 
cause they are commanded by such 
men as Mayne, Becher, Sam Fisher, 
Trevor Wheler, the Chamberlains 
(Crawford and Neville) Robbins, and 
John Jacob—men of tried valour and 
vigour, dash and daring—men who 
are respected by their troopers for 
their judgment and their personal 
prowess. As far as the materials 
are concerned, the men of the regular 
and irregular cavalry are equal—I 
was about to say ‘in bravery’—but I 
cannot use the word conscientiously ; 
for I believe that out of every 
hundred native soldiers — cavalry 
and infantry—in the presidencies of 
Bombay, Madras, and Bengal—not 
more than ten really gallant fellows 
could be selected. This is not 
merely my own opinion, but that of 
many officers in every branch of the 
service, who have had ample oppor- 
tunities of forming a correct judg- 
ment. 

But infirm and unfit as was 
Colonel Baxter, there were officers 
commanding brigades who were even 
more decrepit and confused. There 
was more than one who required the 
assistance of a chair and a couple 
of troopers to get him into his 
saddle! What would I not have 
~~ on the night of the 17th of 

ecember, 1845, if I could have 
made an exchange outof my regiment 
with even a private of the cules 
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3rd Dragoons! An expression which 
once escaped my father, when he 
was writing for the Indian news- 
nem and when he was hard up 
or a subject, was a ring- 
ing in my ears—‘ Let’s make the 
Bengal sepoy brave in print.’ I 
remembered asking him how he 
could make a sepoy brave ; and was 
requested by my mother—-who was 
laughing at my father’s idea—not to 
be so inquisitive. 
* * * * * 

‘Wetherby!’ called out a well- 
known voice at the door of my tent. 
*‘Wetherby—get up. I want to 
speak to you!’ 

It was an officer on the staff of 
the Governor-General who thus dis- 
turbed me. I got up, lighted a 
candle, and let him in. 

‘Have you had any news from 
Meerut to-day?’ inquired my friend, 

‘ Not a word,’ I replied. 

‘Well, I suppose you will hear 
to-morrow what has just come to 
me in a letter from a lady in 
Meerut.’ 

‘ What is it ?” 

‘ Something your wife has done.’ 

‘Good heaven! What is it? Do 
—_ She has not run away—has 
she P’ 

‘Oh, dear no. She has only been 
using a pistol.’ 

‘And shot herself, or the child, 
or her chum? I implored her to 
put away those pistols.’ 

‘Oh, dear no. The mother, child, 
and chum are doing well, and the 
man’s life, too, has been saved.’ 

‘The man’s life? My dear fel- 
low, don’t laugh, but tell me quickly 
what has happened ?” 

‘ Why simply this. The chokee- 
dar (watchman) fancied he heard a 
noise in Mrs. Wetherby’s room, and 
lifted up the jilmill (venetian), and 
looked in to satisfy himself that all 
was right. Your wife was in bed. 
She heard the ji/miil lifted, and saw 
an eye peeping through it. She 
called out, Who's there? The cho- 
keedar not answering immediately, 
she seized a pistol from under her 
pillow, cocked it, took what she 
imagined to be an aim at the chokee- 
dar’s head, and ——’ 

‘ Shot the man, I suppose ?” 

‘ Nothing of the kind, my dear 
fellow! The bullet smashed the 
looking-glass, which stood upon her 
NN 
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toilet-table in a corner of the room. 
You had better write to her about 
those pistols, or she and Mrs. Baxter 
will be shooting themselves, or one 
another. They practice every day 
at a target, and the balls frequently 
fly over the wall and drop in their 
neighbour’s garden, and sometimes 
in the public road.’ 

I was both vexed and amused— 
vexed that my wife had been so dis- 
obedient ; amused that her ‘ practice 
every day’ at pistol shooting had 
not improved her in the art, and 
made her aim deadly to any noctur- 
nal intruder. 

The next day’s post brought me 
the following letter from my wife :— 

‘ Dear Robby,—The child is quite 
well,soam I. There is not the wee 
danger of our bungalow being at- 
tacked now. The thieves have a 
wholesome dread of us. But I am 
afraid we shall not have any luck 
for the next seven years, for I have 
unfortunately broken a looking-glass. 
I have put away those pistols: you 
told me to doso. You will be sorry 
tohear that anaccident has happened 
to dear little Mrs. Baxter, but do 
not mention it to the colonel. You 
know, if you sr some gunpowder in 
a saucer, and then mix some water 
with it, and make it into a sort of 
paste, and shape it like a little pyra- 
mid, and then touch it on the top 


with a 7 match, it phizzes an 


spurts for about three or four 
minutes. Well, I brought out your 
— flask and a saucer, and Mrs. 

. took the water cup out of the 
Minah’s cage, and made one of these 
things. But she did not put enough 
water, and the consequence was, 
when she lighted it, it went off all of 
a sudden, and every morsel of her 
eyebrows and eyelashes is singed 
off, and her neck and chin very much 
burnt. Poor dear! you cannot think 
what a figure she looks ; fortunatel 
her curls were twisted at the bac 
of her head, or they would have 
taken fire, and that would have been 
a pretty business. 

‘Dear Robert, why do you tell 
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me stories? Why do you write to 
me that the Seiks will lay down their 
arms, and that the army will return 
to quarters next month? Remember, 
that there are other ladies here who 
have husbands with the camp, and 
they tell their wives a very different 
tale. They say that the general 
opinion is, that the Seiks number 
120,000 men, and that they will cut 
our army up, overrun India, and 
make all. the Europeans slaves and 
servants! However, I forgive you, 
Robby, for I know your motive was 
a good one in putting the brightest 
face on affairs. 

‘I have had a letter from my 
father. He says Major Wetherby 
is still very inveterate. He was 
offered a baronetcy if he would allow 
a gentleman who is about to be made 
a peer to take the title of Upwood. 
Upwood in former years belonged to 
this gentleman’s family. Your father 
declined to take a title, because he 
said it would descend to a reprobate 
son, of low tastes, who, in opposition 
to his wishes, had married the 
daughter of a notorious black leg, 
but he said he had not the least ob- 
jection to any person taking the title 
of ‘ Upwood.’ Papa also says that 
your father is cutting down all the 
timber on the estate, and selling it 
to make a fund for that odious 
Charles. I wish this dear brat of 
ours, who is at present very busy in 
cutting up a wounded wasp with my 
nail scissors, would not grow so like 
that Charles and your mother. 
Papa wrote to your father to say he 
had no right to cut down the timber, 
and your father replied, ‘if you will 
come on my premises and tell me 
that, I'll cut you down too. I know 
how to play my own cards without 
— advice, sir.’ It is said that Mrs. 

ifeleigh has quarrelled with Captain 
Wintle ; that she gave him a dread- 
ful beating with a hair brush, and 
then placed herself under the pro- 
tection of an assistant-surgeon at 
Gwalior. God bless you, Robby. 
—Ever your affectionate Sorry.’ 
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KIRCALDY OF GRANGE.* 
A Chapter out of Scottish Wistorp. 


HIS is not an able book; but the 

faults of it are too patent to re- 
quire exposure, and the boyishness 
with which it is written almost dis- 
arms unfavourable criticism. On 
first turning over its pages we began 
to mark the mistakes as we found 
them; but we soon came upon opi- 
nions and speculations on men and 
human things which showed us that 
the trouble which we were taking 
was unnecessary, and that the writer 
was not a person who could lead 
astray any judgment which it was 
worth while to protect. At the same 
time it is possible that the title may 
induce individuals who are curious 
in such matters to buy the book; 
for the subject is of remarkable in- 
terest as well as of remarkable dif- 
ficulty, and it is as well to say briefly 
of it that it contains no fresh infor- 
mation tending to throw light.on Sir 
William Kirealdy’s history; and 
that readers will indeed find nothing 
in it whatever except a momentary 
amusement, which the author fur- 
nishes against his will at his own 
expense. 

Having said thus much, for which 
we fear he will not thank us, we are 
able to add, that his offences, after 
all, are venial,and that they are more 
than expiated by the fine which he 
must have levied upon himself in the 
cost of publication. We can thank 
him for having drawn attention to 
a subject on which a good book is 
very much to be desired, and if 
hereafter, when he is older and 
wiser, he think it worth his while 
to make a fresh attempt, he has 
committed no fault which could 
make us despair of being able to 
offer him a warmer welcome. He 
has a tolerable power of description, 
and much generosity of feeling ; and 
if he will unlearn his nonsense about 
the repeal of the union of Scot- 
land and England, on which he 
talks like a young Irelander, with 
infinitely less reason; if he will be 
more careful of his epithets; and if 
he will remember that to delineate 


the lives of human beings ‘ by dwell 
ing on the minute details of indivi- 
dual action, without endeavourin; 
to discover the secret springs an 
impulses which moved them,’ is to 
turn history into a puppet-show, he 
may at some future time get through 
his work in a style more creditable 
to himself and more useful to his 
readers. 

For the present we will use the 
opportunity which this volume af- 
fords us of directing attention to the 
history of a man who for a few years 
played a part so noteworthy in the 
drama of the Scotch Reformation, 
and whose character lends a tragical 
interest to his errors and his punish- 
ment. 

Among the Scotch nobles who 
appear as taking a prominent part 
in the great struggle, from 1554, 
when it may be said to have opened 
with the regency of Mary of Guise, 
to 1573, when the Castle of Edin- 
burgh was taken, there are exceed- 
ingly few whose proceedings we can 
follow with anything like satisfac- 
tion. The first impression on read- 
ing the story is, that by some strange 

rocess the names of the actors have 

een detached from their proper 
actions, and shuffled like a pack of 
cards before redistribution, so 
strange, inconsistent, and contradic- 
tory their conduct appears; and it 
is only when a closer scrutiny reveals 
to us the thousand distracted cur- 
rents, the personal jealousies, clan 
rivalries, national associations, pri- 
vate animosities and selfishnesses, 
which distracted them, that we dis- 
cover anything like a clue to their 
eccentricities ; and indeed, with the 
greater number of them the clue 
which we do at last discover is, that 
there is none, or that none is to be 
looked for. History cannot weary 
itself with scenting the thousand 
trails of selfishness and baseness ; 
and as soon as it becomes clear to 
us that the consciences of the lords 
of Scotland were in the market to 
be bought by the highest bidder, we 
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cease to wonder at their vagaries, 
and we are no longer curious in fol- 
lowing their conduct. Some prin- 
= which takes men out of them- 
selves, some cause, however wild 
and frantic (for the wildest cause is 
more honourable than selfishness), 
must raise them beyond their per- 
sonal interests into a wider stream, 
before they can command either the 
interest or the curiosity of their 
fellow-mortals; and a principle of 
this kind only a very few of the re- 
a of the old feudal fami- 
ies, either in England or Scotland, 
possessed at the period which we are 
describing. 

The Reformation was a movement 
of the people, not of the aristocracy ; 
and the aristocracy accepted it 
everywhere, as they have accepted 
other revolutions, because they were 
unable to help themselves. The 
strength of Protestantism, the per- 
sons for whom Protestantism came 
into being, and by whose power it 
was carried through, were not the 
barons in their castles or the princes 
in their palaces, but the obscure 
millions whom history has not cared 
to name, and perhaps had no means 
of naming, who then for the first 
time discovered that humanity was 
not the privilege of blood, but that 
each of themselves, hewers of wood 
and drawers of water as they were, 
possessed immortal souls. 

In such a work, the nobles as a 
body could take no honest share, for 
when it was done their occupation 
in life was gone, and they remained 
no longer distinguished from the 
herd of mankind. From the leaders 
of the nation they sank into lords of 
the soil, and their business upon the 
earth was thenceforward to glitter 
for some few centuries as the orna- 
ments of elegant drawing-rooms, 
and then to pass away and be for- 
gotten. And they seem to have 
felt their doom and to have been de- 
termined to deserve it. Neither 
in England nor in Scotland had 
they courage to embrace the change, 
and yet they could not any more find 
heart honourably to oppose it; but 
they swayed to and fro upon the 
tide, only anxious each of them to 
make their own advantage of the 
confusion. In both countries of 
course there were a few noble ex- 
ceptions; in Scotland, with which 
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we are now concerned, there were 
some four or five—not more than 
that. The Regent Murray, the 
Earl of Glencairn, Lord Ochiltree, 
—- Lord Ruthven, old Lord 

indsay of the Byres; these 
five really believed in the cause 
of the Reformation; to them it 
was really a cause to live for and 
die for. To almost all, if not to all 
the rest, whether professing Catho- 
lics or professing Protestants, the 
struggle of the contending creeds 
was no more than an anarchy in 
which they might improve their own 
fortunes. 

This is the judgment to which, 
looking back over the history of 
the Scottish Reformation from the 
beginning to the end, we find our- 
selves really compelled. The 
Douglasses, the Gordons, the Hamil- 
tons, the Campbells, the Balfours, 
the Stewarts, had fallen to this. It 
was their last appearance on a large 
scale in history, and the convulsions 
of their country only furnished an 
arena for a general display of their 
worthlessness. But there were 
periods during the struggle in which 
several of them for a time showed 
better promise. If, previous to the 
battle of Langside, John Knox had 
been asked in which of the Pro- 
testant noblemen he had the most 
confidence, he would probably not 
have mentioned either of the names 
which we selected above, but would 
have given precedence above all of 
them to Sir William Kircaldy of 
Grange. Brave as a lion, an honest 
straightforward soldier, the Master 
of Grange won Knox’s heart by the 
singleness and simplicity of his 
character, and while little more than 
a boy he had made himself doubl 
dear to him by the sufferings to which 
he had exposed himself for the cause. 
He was active in the execution, 
or the murder (whichever we please 
to call that most just and necessary 
action) of Cardinal Beaton; and 
being taken prisoner with the rest 
of the actors in it at St. Andrews, 
he shared Knox’s captivity in the 
French galleys. Consistently with 
this beginning, he and Murray 
formed afterwards the forlorn hope 
of Scotland in the struggle with the 
Queen Regent. In 1565 he was 
among those who were outlawed by 
Mary Stuart for their opposition to 
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her marriage with Darnley. At 
Carberry Hill, at the meeting of the 
estates, when Mary was deposed, in 
the council which imprisoned her in 
Lochleven, and in the final battle at 
Langside, which drove her into 
exile, he was still on the same side, 
in defeat or in victory steadily the 
same; and he had deserved so well 
by his services that Murray trusted 
him as the most loyal nobleman in 
Scotland with the custody of Edin- 
burgh Castle. . . Beaton was killed 
in 1546; Langside was fought in 
1568; for twenty-two years of public 
life, therefore, the critical years of 
early manhood, when the characters 
of men assume commonly the form 
which they will bear to the end of 
life, he had never wavered in his 
principles, and according to Knox, 
who knew what a man was when he 
saw him, ‘ no man in all the realm 
had deserved better of it than he.’ 
Among a nation of profligates he 
was pure and innocent. Surrounded 
by selfishness and intrigue he was 
upright and disinterested; and so 
he continued true to the same colours 
till the cause for which he had 
fought was virtually won, and Pro- 
testantism had ceased to be in dan- 
ger, emphatically a just, honest, 
consistent, virtuous man. That a 
career so honourable should have 
closed in shame and disgrace is one 
of those anomalies in human history 
of which it is rarely possible to offer 
any adequate explanation. When 
the hope of the defeated party had 
become desperate ; when Elizabeth 
had shown publicly her determina- 
tion that the Catholics should never 
triumph in Scotland; when every- 
thing which he most desired had 
been obtained, and what he most 
hated was lying prostrate and dis- 
armed, suddenly—with what motive 
who can tell—he changed sides, be- 
came the champion of the Queen, 
whom he had assisted to dethrone ; 
the enemy of the Kirk, of which he 
still continued a professed member : 
and after having filled Scotland for 
four years with a horrible war in 
a desperate cause ; after involving 
himself in miserable intrigues with 
the French and the Spaniards to 
destroy Elizabeth, and make Mary 
Stuart Queen of England, that very 
Mary Stuart whose fiercest accuser 
he himself had been, and whom he 
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never, even after he had become her 
champion, professed to acquit of the 
crimes with which he had charged 
her, he closed this shameful palino- 
dia of a once honourable life, where 
alone, as now we see it, it was pos- 
sible for such a course to end—on 
the gallows. No one will call in 
question the justice of his end who 
is acquainted with the detail of the 
war for which he was responsible ; 
but of the motive which could have 
induced him to follow a course so 
unlike himself, so inherently dis- 
graceful, and so desperate in its 
chances of success, no historian that 
we know of has offered so much as 
an attempt at explanation. The in- 
consistencies of men like the Earl 
of Argyle or the Duke of Chatelhe- 
rault may be accounted for easily 
by their private jealousies and am- 
bitions, or by the retaining fees with 
which they were plied from France 
and England ; but no influences of 
this kind will help us with Sir Wil- 
liam Kirealdy, and the temptation 
under which he fell must have been 
less obviously unworthy. . . What 
was there which he wanted? what 
did he find in Murray’s Regency 
which displeased him? what was 
there which he wished to see done 
which was not done? Any shop- 
keeper in Edinburgh could once, no 
doubt, have given us the answers to 
these questions, for which now we 
hopelessly grope ; and the historians 
have left us without the one infor- 
mation which is most indispensable 
to us, because in this, as in a thou- 
sand other instances, they did not 
think it worth their while to relate 
what everybody knew. . . . There 
is no difficulty in ascertaining his 
position. That is unfortunately 
too clear to us. The period 
during which he held Edinburgh 
Castle for the Queen coincides with 
the rising of the north, the civil war 
in Scotland, and the Norfolk con- 
ee, and he was the dupe of a 
plot, of which he and his reformed 
Kirk, if it had succeeded, would 
only have been the second victims. 
. . »» He was supported by the 
French and the Spaniards at first, 
with a view to a successful invasion 
of England; but long after the 
statesmen of Madrid and Paris had 
seen the hopelessness of such an at- 
tempt, they continued to feed the 
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flame as a means of distracting Eli- 
zabeth, and occupying her at home, 
while the preparations which were 
to have issued in the universal over- 
throw of Protestantism were ex- 
pended, in default of the larger en 
terprise, on the Netherlands persecu- 
tions and the massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew. . . . What was it to the 
Guises or to Philip if a few thou- 
sand Scotch and English slaughtered 
each other? Kirealdy and his friend 
Maitland of Lethington, were the 
waste pieces of the game, which 
were sacrificed for a larger interest ; 
and while Lethington was flattering 
himself that he was the most far- 
sighted statesman in Europe, and 
Kirealdy was dreaming that he was 
a second Wallace, they were the 
wretched victims of foreign diplo- 
matists, by whom their inevitable 
fate was foreseen with indifference 
and even contempt. The Pro- 
testants whom they deserted cursed 
them, the Catholics despised them 
while they used them for their in- 
struments. John Knox, who was 
perhaps the only man in Scotland 
that had an eye to see things as they 
really were, was the only one also 
who retained for them any shade 
of tenderness. ‘ Alas, Sir William 
Kircaldy,’ says Bannatyne, ‘ some- 
time stout and true laird of Grange, 
miserable is thy fall, who now draw- 
est in yoke with knawen and mani- 
fest traitors, that sometimes had 
place among honest hearts, yea, 
among the saints of God. But 
Judas joyed not long the price of 
innocent blood.’ 

This wisdom after the event, how- 
ever, is not only of no practical ser- 
vice, but is apt to deceive our self- 
love in the estimate which it leads 
us to form of our own understand- 
ings. A small capacity can under- 
stand a steam-engine when a steam- 
engine has once been made—and 
after an event has happened to see 
that in the nature of things that 

articular thingmust have happened, 
is a matter of considerably less difli- 
culty than to see our way into the 
dark future with only the premises 
before us,and with the conclusions as 
yet involved in them. .... If we 
wish to understand the cause which 
induced Kircaldy to act as he did, 
we must try to see Scotland in those 
years with Kircaldy’s eyes, Not 
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such as now it appears to us, but 
such as then it may have appeared 
to him. . . It is with distant periods 
of time as it is with distant objects 
in the landscape, as they are further 
removed from us they resolve them- 
selves into ever new and new arrange- 
ments; and we do not see things as 
they really are, but only as they 
appear in an ever-varying relation to 
ourselves. The crag which when we 
are at its base appears to tower into 
the clouds in single magnificence, is 
seen from a distance as a scarcely 
perceptible excrescence on the side 
of some mightier mountain; and in 
what we call the present time, a 
thousand petty interests control or 
influence our actions which are no 
more than the ephemera of a day. 
No effort of imagination, therefore, 
will ever enable us to place ourselves 
exactly in the position of any man. 
Great men can Ss more easily under- 
stood than little men, because their 
lives unfold from within by an or- 
ganic power, and are less liable to 
be played upon; but Kirealdy was 
a good and honest rather than a 
great man, and the best which we 
san offer as an account of his feelings 
is little more than conjecture. 

In the party calling themselves 
the Lords of the Congregation, who 
took arms against Mary of Guise in 
1559-60, there remain, after clearing 
away the purely selfish, two several 
sections intermixed in form, and 
yet wholly distinct in purpose and 
character: the reformers,who merely 
desired a more pure and true religion, 
and the patriots who wished to save 
Scotland from becoming a province 
of France. .. . The difference be- 
tween them in the beginning was 
only in germ; the conduct which 
both interests required was identical, 
and very likely ie people knew to 


which they belonged, or that they 
were not in reality as united as they 


seemed. But the interference of 
Elizabeth, the expulsion of the 
French from Leith, the death of 
Francis IT., and the return of Mary 
Stuart to Scotland, produced a com- 
plete alteration in the circumstances 
of the time. The Reformation 
might still be in danger, as Knox 
well knew that it was; but the in- 
dependence of Scotland was now 
threatened not from France but 
from England; and in throwing 
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themselves on Elizabeth’s protec- 
tion as they had done, the Protes- 
tant noblemen had given her an 
undefined authority among them 
which was not the less galling be- 
cause it was concealed and unob- 
trusive. Thenceforward, therefore, 
we see a double current where be- 
fore there had been but a single 
stream. Murray became the head 
of the religious party ; Maitland of 
Lethington of the political; and 
the distinction of the ends which 
they proposed to themselves soon 
widened the separation between 
them. Maitland, who cared as 
much for religion as politicians are 
usually apt to care, discovered in 
the disputed title of Elizabeth to her 
crown, and in the right to it which 
had been advanced for his own 
Queen, an opportunity of re-esta- 
blishing Scotland on its old equality 
with its old rival, and perhaps for a 
splendid repayment of old scores 
and grudges. 

Intrigue was his proper element. 
Life was a game in which he was 


mainly interested as an exercise of 
a0 pom ability, and the ‘situation’ 


ad irresistible attractions for him. 
No sooner was Mary returned than 
she found in him the most efficient 
minister of herambition. He threw 
himself into all her schemes, and 
gave them shape and consistency ; 
and in a few yexrs he had sown the 
seeds of disaffection over the whole 
northern counties of England. 
He parried Elizabeth’s demand for 
a ratification of the treaty of Edin- 
burgh (in which it had comm stipu- 
lated that Mary should formally 
renounce her claim) by a counter- 
demand that she should be acknow- 
ledged as her successor ; and Eliza- 
beth’s refusal, which the cireum- 
stances of the case rendered inevi- 
table, he was able to display as a 
national affront in the eyes of the 
proud and foolish nobility. Every- 
thing prospered with him. A 
dexterous flattery had dissolved the 
Protestant League; Murray was 
almost the only nobleman who openly 
adhered to it; and in the atmosphere 
of suspicion which Maitland had 
contrived to create, a coldness had 
arisen even towards Murray among 
the ministers of the Kirk. The 
Darnley marriage was probably 
Maitland’s devising; for Mary’s title 
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was doubly fortified by it, and at 
once upon its taking place a large 
section of the English transferred 
their allegiance to her. The northern 
counties were ready to rise in the 
summer of 1565, and the attempt 
would not long have been delayed 
if Darnley’s own wretched character 
had not ruined everything. No 
one could trust him, and yet it was 
impossible to act without him; and 
at the end of a year, it was found 
indispensably necessary, unless their 
entire policy was to fall in pieces, 
that in some way or other he should 
be got rid of. Maitland was the 
first person who suggested the mur- 
der to the Queen ; and if she could 
have left it to him as he desired, 
the thing would have been done 
skilfully and quietly, and Darnle 
would have disappeared out of life 
with as little Ticiuchenes as a 
thousand other poor princes have 
caused in disappearing who have 
been in the way of politicians. Mait- 
land had been responsible for his in- 
troduction upon the stage, and like 
a good subject he was ready to do 
his best to remedy the evil which 
he had caused. Disappointment 
is a feeble word for the feeling 
with which he must have regarded 
the substitution of Bothwell for 
himself, and the sacrifice of an em- 
ire for a miserable love intrigue. 
Tentiinenes ruined irretrievably ; 
and although, even after Carberry 
Hill, Maitland undertook, if she 
would promise to surrender Both- 
well, to restore her Crown, yet her 
refusal convinced him that her cause 
was for the time hopeless, and he con- 
sented with the rest of the nobles to 
her deposition and imprisonment in 
Lochleven. She had committed her- 
self every way ; even on paper, in 
letters in her own hand-writing ; 
and though such men as Maitland 
find little difficulty in forgiving 
crimes, blunders, gross patent blun- 
ders, are without excuse. 
Accordingly, as long as she re- 
mained in Scotland, he now kept 
himself comparatively in the ion 
ground, doing little or nothing, but 
formally acting with his old friends, 
and supporting Murray. In the 
autumn of 1568, however, a new 
complication brought round fresh 
opportunities, and the old hopes grew 
green again. Murray’s regency was 
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secretly detestable to him—a very 
solecism in government, unendur- 
able by a philosophical stateman. 
As long as it lasted the moral law 
was the law of the land. Sins were 
punished as crimes, and political 
difficulties were resolved by a stupid 
and unstatesmanlike appeal to the 
‘Word of God.’ Such a state 
of things was an affront to his 
very creed, and an outrage on his 
understanding. Self-preservation is 
the first law of life; and if theories 
such as these obtained currency, 
what would be the use of the 
Maitlands? His national pride was 
further irritated at the position in 
which Mary had been placed by 
Elizabeth, who had compelled her 
to plead at an English tribunal ; his 
Salemue was alarmed by the evident 
anxiety of the English Government 
to get the young king into their 
hands; and Mary herself was now 
in a country where the evidence of 
her guilt was less notorious, and 
where it was possible to deny it— 
Bothwell was safe out of the way in 
a Danish prison; and she imme- 
diately on her arrival in England 
had been welcomed by a powerful 
party, who were secretly ready to 
recognise her as the representative 
of the Catholic cause. All these 
things combined to revive the old 
schemes; and Murray when sum- 
moned to York to meet the English 
commissioners had already seen so 
much cause to distrust Maitland 
that he was afraid to leave him be- 
hind and had joined him with him- 
self in the commission. Perhaps he 
had already been in secret corres- 
ondence with Mary; at any rate, 
1¢ was no sooner at York than he 
placed himself in correspondence 
with her, and privately directed her 
in the course which she was to pur- 
sue in defending herself. But the 
worst mischief which Maitland could 
have done in Scotland was small in 
comparison with that which his visit 
to England gave him the opportu- 
nity of effecting. Whatever admira- 
tion is due to audacity and skill 
must be given him without stint for 
the scheme which he now conceived. 
The Duke of Norfolk, who had been 
sent to York as the president of the 
English commission, was the first 
English subject, the premier noble- 
man in the peerage. Professing 
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himself to be a Protestant, his alle- 
iance to the Reformation was as 
1ollow as that of the mass of the 
nobility. If Mary Stuart could be 
married to him, and if he would 
support her title to the crown, her 
success, Maitland considered, would 
be certain. The entire Catholic 
body, with three-fourths of the 
peers would be on her side. But 
Maitland was too well aware of 
the feebleness of the Duke of Nor- 
folk’s character to trust him at 
once with so large a secret, and he 
proceeded with the utmost caution. 
‘he York conference gave them 
opportunities of constant and con- 
fidential intercourse, and everything 
obviously treasonable was carefully 
eliminated from what was “aie 
Norfolk might marry Mary ; Eliza- 
beth had been anxious to see her 
married to some English nobleman; 
and married to Norfolk, of course 
her claim to the succession would 
be immediately recognised. This 
was all which he proposed ; but it 
was enough to commit Norfolk on 
a false course ; and Maitland calcu- 
lated on the certainty with which a 
first step in treason compels a 
second. Jn the mean time, he could 
not risk so bold a game on the 
single chance of the success of a 
rebellion; and the Duke of Alva 
and the Guises were prevailed upon 
to have troops in readiness to be 
poured across the Channel on the 
first alarm of the insurrection. It 
was a really magnificent scheme. 
Although it failed, there is some- 
thing grand even in failure on such 
a scale; and Maitland must have 
the credit as well as the responsi- 
bility of the entire conception. 

It was at this time that the Laird 
of Grange fell under his influence. 
They had long been intimately 
acquainted, and there were private 
circumstances in their history which 
had tended to throw them much 
together. They had both lived 
much in France. Kircaldy had been 
several years there at a time when 
Maitland, as secretary to Mary 
of Guise, had been constantly at the 
Court; and although at first sight 
there appeared little in common in 
their character,and although hitherto 
in the political movements in which 
they had been engaged Grange had 
attached himself rather to Murray 
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than to him, we can easily under- 
stand how a disagreement with 
Murray might have thrown him 
over to his rival. Men always most 
admire in others what they least 
possess themselves; and with the 
advantage of circumstances, the 
clear, keen intellect of the politician 
might subdue to itself irresistibly 
the frank and honest soldier, whose 
strength was rather in his heart 
than in his head. Henry II. 
had said of Kircaldy that he was 
the first soldier in Europe; and this 
would of itself account for Mait- 
land's anxiety to gain him ; while, as 
keeper of the Castle of Edinburgh, 
he fad the sole disposal of a for- 
tress which was believed to be im- 
pregnable. With him, as with 
the Duke of Norfolk, the difficulty 
was only to betray him into the 
first false step. That once taken, 
the rest would follow of themselves. 
Accordingly, hints and whispers 
were thrown out that Murray had 
disgraced the country—he had 
pleaded before Elizabeth as a Sove- 
reign, and in accepting her protec- 
tion had acknowledged his depen- 
dence on her. It was easy to make 
out a case. Ever growing more te- 
nacious of their rights as they be- 
came more conscious of their weak- 
ness, the proud Scottish nobles, 
although their own conduct and the 
irresistible force of circumstances 
had placed the disposal of their 
country in the hands of the English, 
were not the better able to endure 
to see such power exercised by 
them; and jealous, foolish, and 
sensitive as they were, they felt 
themselves doubly degraded by 
Elizabeth’s uncertainty and apparent 
caprice. . . . She maintained James, 
and yet refused to confirm the de- 
position of his mother. She re- 
cognised Murray as lawful Regent, 
while she allowed Mary the privi- 
lege of an ambaggador at her Court; 
and although ¥ us these incon- 
sistencies are easy of explanation, it 
was possible to accuse her of de- 
signedly fostering the divisions of 
the country in order to make her 
own advantage of their weak- 
ness. The same patriotism, there- 
fore, which had before armed Kir- 
caldy against the French, now 
seemed to demand the same conduct 
of him against a nearer enemy. 
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The King’s party were ‘sold to 
the English;’ the national or 
Scottish party, who ever was loyal 
to the traditions of Bruce and 
Wallace, had no resource but to 
raise again the standard of the 
Queen. It is intelligible and not 
unnatural. Foolish, infatuated we 
may call it; what business, we 
may ask, had a Protestant with the 
Gordons and the Hamiltons, or the 
foreign Catholics? And the days 
of Wallace could as little return as 
the days of Fingal. But as we 
said before, it is easy to say all this 
now; but are we sure that we 
should have thought so if we had 
been living then? At any rate, let 
us follow the story. Kircaldy was 
swept into the stream, did ‘believe 
himself to be another Wallace;’ and 
Maitland’s project grew on, and 
swelled a swelled, till it burst 
and blew them all away. 

As long as Murray was alive, 
however, the fire only smouldered 
under ground, and was more than 
once on the point of extinction. In 
1569, Crawford of Jordan Hill, who 
had been an officer of Darnley’s 
household, accused Maitland of hav- 
ing been a party to his master’s 
murder. The charge was per- 
fectly just, and it was brought for- 
ward probably at Murray's own 
suggestion, as a definite ground for 
Maitland’s arrest. The evidence 
was complete, and the convic- 
tion would have been certain if 
Murray’s own death had not anti- 
cipated the trial. Grange, who 
had been already tampered with, 
professed high displeasure at such 
treatment of his friend, and we see 
him at this moment swaying between 
good and evil at the turning of 
the stream. This time (and it was 
the last time that his better genius 
prevailed), after quarrelling and 
fuming for two months, he came 
down one morning into the town of 
Edinburgh when the Regent was 
there, and going into his bed-room 
before he was up, ‘ Sir,’ he said, 
‘I know your Grace hath divers 
tales and bruits brought you of me. 
to show how I am towards you, 
here be the keys of the Castle; 
place or displace there whom you 
please. ‘This was in December, 
1569. It is the last which we 
see of the old Grange. In one 
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little month the man whom we have 
seen till now was gone down in 
night and crime never to appear 
again. 

It is strange on what slight con- 
tingencies the fate of kingdoms may 
often seem to turn. If Murray had 
not been murdered, if he had even 
lived till he had hanged Maitland, 
the civil war would never have been; 
the Duke of Norfolk would have 
slept in an unbloody grave; and 
Kirealdy of Grange would have 
brought an honest life to an honour- 
able end. But Scotland was un- 
worthy of Murray. The declared 
enemy of thieves and scoundrels, 
he had scarcely a friend in con- 
sequence, either among peers or 
prelates ; and in returning from an 
expedition against the Border rob- 
bers he was shot in the street of 
Linlithgow, by Hamilton of Both- 
wellhaugh, whose life two years be- 
fore had been forfeited, and whom at 
that time he had pardoned at Knox’s 
intercession. Sir Walter Scott 
has sung the praises of this Hamil- 
ton, dressing out his exploits with 
a beautiful mythus of a wife’s inju- 
ries and a maddened husband's rage. 
But if this ‘ wife’s injuries’ were 
more than a dream Murray was not 
responsible for them, and it was not 
to these that he owed his death. The 
murder was planned in Hamilton 
Castle by the Archbishop of St. An- 
drews, who confessed it with appear- 
ance of sorrow before he was hanged 
by Lennox, and the murderer was 
his own nephew, whom he selected 
to execute the Episcopal sentence. 

There was no one left who could 
save Kircaldy from Maitland; he 
carried Murray’s banner at his fune- 
ral, and his better genius passed 
away from him with the spirit of 
his friend. John Knox was the 
person to whom he ought to have 
turned; but although the yearswhich 
he spent in Paris had not corrupted 
him in the extreme and offensive 
sense of the expression, yet, as we 
suppose no one could live many years 
on familiar terms with the devil 
without some injury to his constitu- 
tion, so robably ‘rench ‘ cultiva- 
tion’ and Maitland’s teaching had 
led him to look on Knox as a hard 
and narrow-minded~ theologiay, 
whose place was the pulpit, and 
whose business was with the other 
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world rather than with the present. 
At any rate instead of seeking him 
he shrank from him more and more. 

And nowthe party of Mary openly 
organized themselves; gradually 
from Berwick to the Orkneys the 
savage flame of civil war blazed up, 
and spread and spread till the heart 
of every man in Scotland grew mad 
within him, and the little children 
tore each other in pieces in the 
streets of the towns under their rag 
banner of king or queen. Eliza- 
beth’s hesitation about Mary fanned 
the fire; the majesty of sovercigns 
was at stake in her person, and if 
she formally pronounced her deposed 
she would recognise the right of sub- 
jects to rebel. Even for Mary her- 
self she clung to a hope that she 
might have learnt to be wiser by 
what she had suffered, and that 
sometime or other she might be re- 
stored, and thus she could decide 
neither wholly for one party nor 
wholly for the other, but wasted the 
time in ineffectual negotiations, 
which, if she had known Maitland’s 
ulterior purposes she would scarcely 
have squandered her anxiety in at- 
tempting. So passed away the year 
1570, and at the end of it things 
were worse than at the beginning. 
Norfolk was by this time fairly com- 
mitted to high treason; Alva was 
secretly preparing for invasion, and 
the harbours along the east coast 
of Scotland were examined and 
sounded. 

Grange was now the leader of 
Mary’s party, the governor and 
prime executor of justice in her name 
through Scotland. Of the style of 
his administration let this be a speci- 
men:—A murder had been com- 
mitted by some of his servants, one 
of whom had been taken by the cit 
authorities and shut up in the Tol- 
booth. . . In the dead of the follow- 
ing night the Castle guns began to 
play ; the noise only to create 
confusion, but th@y were shotted, 
and houses in Edinburgh were struck 
by them; and in the heat of the 
alarm Kirealdy descended to the 
prison, burst the door, and carried 
off the offender, taking with him at 
the same time another person whom 
he found there, who had been con- 
cerned in Murray’s murder, and let- 
ting all the other prisoners go who 
would take an oath to serve the 
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ueen. On the following Sunday 

nox, who considered it his duty to 
speak to the people pointedly and 
particularly of any especial act of 
wickedness— 

Omitted not to reprove as he might 
sic disorder, and affirmed that in his 
days he never saw so slanderous, so ma- 
lignant, so fearful, so tyrannous a fact ; 
for, said he, gif the committey had been 
a man without God, a throat-cutter, and 
sic ane as had never knawn the works 
of God, it had movit me no more than 
other riots and enormities that my eyes 
have seen the prince of this world, 
Satan, by his instruments wicked men 
raise upon against Jesus Christ now 
preached. But to see stars fall from 
heaven, and a man of knowledge to com- 
mit so manifest treason, what godly 
heart cannot but lament, tremble, and 
fear—God be merciful, for the example 
is terrible. 

Kircaldy’s treason was but twelve 
months old, but it had done its work 
upon him. He replied to Knox with 
a blustering appearance at church 
(where he had not been, by-the-bye, 
since he went first wrong), and 
threatened the old man in language 
which made his friends fear for his 
life. And now began a time for 
Scotland perhaps the most infernal 
which that poor country has ever 
witnessed. here was no law, no 
right, no justice any more, but 
anarchy everywhere, and the one 
law of brute force ruled supreme. 
The horrible wrongs which man 
in private did to man happily the 
historians have not cared to detail, 
and the earth has grown green over 
the graves alike of murderers and 
murdered. . . One glimpse shall 
suffice us into the dungeons of Gil- 
bert Earl of Cassilis, which Banna- 
tyne has preserved, ‘in order that 
we may know the monstruous deal- 
ing of that degenerate nobility.’ 
And let no man profess to disbelieve 
the story, or escape into foolish de- 
clamation on the exaggerations of 
party historians, for the evidence 
was Officially examined, and the facts 
are certain. 

There was a certain Allan Stewart, 
Abbot of Crossraguel, who in right 
of the Church was the owner of 
lands and estates in the centre of the 
Earl’s property. This king of Car- 
rick, as he was called, coveted these 
estates, as kings have done before 
under such circumstances, and set 
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himself to get possession of them in 
the following manner. He invited 
the Abbot to visit him, ‘ when for a 
time he was honourably entreated.’ 

But after that certain days were spent, 
and that the earl could not obtain the 
fees of Crossraguel, according to his 
awin appetite, he determined to prove 
gif a collation could work that which 
neither dinner nor supper could doe of 
a long time. And so the said abbot 
was carried to a secret chamber, with 
him passed the honourable earl, his 
worshipful brother, and sic as was ap- 
pointed to be servants at that banquet. 
In the chamber there was a grit iron 
chimlay, under it a fire ; other grit pro- 
vision was not sene. 


The Earl then presented the Ab- 
bot with certain letters to subscribe, 
containing a formal cession of the 
estates in question, ‘a charter in fee 
of all the lands of Crossraguel, with 
all the clauses necessaire for the 
Ear! to haist him to hell.’ . . From 
what follows Scott must have copied 
his frightful scene in Ivanhoe. 


Efter that the erle espied repugnance, 
and that he could not come to his pur- 
pose by fair means, he commandit his 
cookis to prepare the banquet, and so 
first they fled the scheip,—that is, they 
took off the abbot’s cleathes, even to his 
skin, and nixt they band him to the 
chimlay, his leggis to the one end, and 
his armes to the other ; and so they be- 
gan to bait the fire, sometimes to his 
buttockis, sometimes to his leggis, some- 
times to his shoulders and arms; and 
that the roast should not burn, but that 
it might rest in soppe, they spared not 
flambing with oil—Lord look thou to 
sik cruelty. . . . In that torment 
they held the poor man till that he oft- 
times cried for God’s sake to dispatch 
him. The famous King of 
Carrick and his cookis seeing the rost to 
be eneuch, commandit it to be taen fra 
the fire, and the earl began the grace in 
this manner :—Benedicite Jesus Maria, 
you are the most obstinate man that 
ever I saw.—Bannatyne’s Transactions, 
pp. 56-7. 

Such was the Earl of Cassilis, and 
he was very far from the worst of 
those queen's lords whose friendship 
Grange had accepted in exchange for 
that of Knox and Murray. Un- 
happily he was soon subdued into 
the likeness of them. 

There had been a truce through 
the winter and spring of 1570-1, by 
Elizabeth’s intervention, but the war 
broke out again in April more hide- 
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ously than before. It assumed at 
once that character of purposeless 
ferocity which distinguishes civil 
contests. Neither sex was spared, 
nor age, nor was anything aimed at 
except slaughter. Grange, with the 
guns of the Castle wantonly fired 
upon the town; the very fishwomen’s 
baskets were dashed in pieces by 
his cannon-balls. The Regent Len- 
nox was murdered at Stirling by a 
party of his troops, and Murray’s 
murderers were openly taken mee 
his protection. John Knox was 
fired at in his own house, and when 
the citizens of Edinburgh volun- 
teered to form a guard for him, 
Grange refused to permit it, or to 
allow any steps to be taken to secure 
his life. The old man was fast 
breaking; he had been struck with 
apoplexy in 1570, and though he re- 
covered he was only the shadow of 
himself; and now, in his last years, 
he was driven away from his church 
and people to find a refuge in St. 
Andrews. His departure was fol- 
lowed by the forcible expulsion of 
all the townsmen who refused to ac- 
knowledge Mary, and they are said 
to have suffered terribly. The 
country was wasted, the corn had 
not been sown, the cattle were de- 
stroyed or driven away. LEvery- 
where there was hunger, starvation, 
and death, and if parties of them 
ventured near their homes it was 
the amusement of the castle gunners 
to shower their balls among them. 
While this was going on at Edin- 
burgh, Lord Adam Gordon in the 
north was earning a name for him- 
self which will remain for perpetual 
execration while the Scotch lan- 
guage endures. He, too, like Hamil- 
ton of Bothwellhaugh, had received 
his life from Murray. It would 
have been better for Scotland if 
Murray had swept every Gordon 
and every Hamilton out of it with 
the executioner’s axe. .. The dread- 
ful story of Lady Forbes, who was 
burnt with all her children in Towie 
Castle, is no more than an illustra- 
tion of what Adam Gordon was. 
The beautiful poetry in which it has 
been coaaenell will, in some degree 
— soften itsnaked hideousness. 
‘he ballad is too long for inser- 
tion, but here are a few stanzas. 
Lady Forbes is on the battlements 
of the castle, and Gordon has sum- 
moned her to surrender :— 
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She stude upon her castle wall, 
And let twa arrows flee, 

She missed that bluidy butcher heart, 
And only razed his knee. 


Set fire to the house, quo false Gordon, 
All wood wie dule and ire ; 
False lady, ye shall rue this deed, 
As ye burn in the fire. 
* 7 x * * * 
Oh then bespak her little son, 
Sate on the nourice knee ; 
Says mither dear, give owre the house, 
For the reek it smithers me. 


I wad gie a my gowd my child, 
Sae wad I a my fee, 

For ane blast o’ the westlin wind, 
To blaw the reek fra thee. 

Oh then bespak her daughter dear, 
She was both jimp and sma, 

Oh row me in a pair o’ sheets, 
And tow me o’er the wa, 

They rowed her in a pair o’ sheets, 
And towed her o’er the wa, 

But on the point of Gordon’s spear, 
She gat a deadly fa. 

Oh bonnie bonnie was her mouth, 
And cherrie were her cheeks, 

And clear clear was her yellow hair 
Whereon the rede bluid dreeps. 

Busk a bourn my merry men a’, 
For ill dooms do I guess, 

I canna lnik in that bonnie face, 
As it lies on the grass. 


The story may be less painful to 
late posterity than it is to ourselves, 
as this ballad may overlive all other 
versions of it; and in the closing 
stanza justice follows on the mur- 
derer. But, unhappily, it was poetic 
justice only; whiek history is unable 
to verify. The Master of Forbes 
attempted to revenge his wife, but 
was himself defeated and taken 
prisoner; and Gordon lived to re- 
ceive a pension for his services from 
Mary Stuart. 

The efforts which Elizabeth had 
made to end these horrors had 
hitherto been all unavailing. The 
Protestants could not bear to con- 
template the restoration of the 
Queen; while the Queen’s own 
party required an unconditional sub- 
mission to her; and between the 
two Elizabeth had failed to find 
any middle way which would be ac- 
cepted by either. . . . But towards 
the summer of 1571 she had pre- 
vailed on the Protestant noblemen, 
in consequence of the frightful state 
to which the country was reduced, 
to retire from their extreme position; 
and if proper security could be found 
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for the protection of the Reformed 
party and for herself, she determined 
tosend Mary back among her people. 
. » » Lord Morton was actually pre- 
sent in London, and the question was 
fairly under discussion, when an 
accident betrayed to the English 
Government the gigantic conspiracy 
which for three years had silently 
been organizing itself. There does 
not appear to have been the slightest 
suspicion of its existence. The 
disaffection of the Catholics was sup- 
posed to have exploded in the rising 
of the north; and, screened behind 
the feebleness of a rebellion which 
had been so easily suppressed, a 
deadly danger had slowly under- 
mined the foundation of the Throne. 
Elizabeth was to be murdered. Alva 
had twelve thousand men which 
were to be ready at a moment's 
notice; and the French were to land 
in Scotland, when the Castle at Edin- 
burgh was to receive them. Mary was 
to he proclaimed Queen, andthe Duke 
of Norfolk was to be rewarded with 
her handand the Crown matrimonial. 
It is easy for modern speculators, 
who indolently look to the event 
and see that the conspiracy did not 
succeed, to underrate the danger, 
and smile blandly at the excuse 
which they conceive that it furnished 
for tyranny; but it is quite certain 
that at the time there was more alarm 
than there was sixteen years later, 
when the Armada actually appeared ; 
and the Government who had to 
encounter the peril are likely to 
have been better judges of the ex- 
tent of it than we. But the chance 
of success was in the surprise. 
Alva absolutely refused to attack 
Elizabeth while Elizabeth was alive 
and prepared ; and the conspirators 
were left to meet the fate of un- 
successful traitors. The suspected 
persons were everywhere arrested 
and examined; and in a few weeks 
the secret was all unrolled. Mary 
as well as Norfolk would have paid 
for her share in it with her life if 
Elizabeth had not shielded her. 
But the intention of restoring her 
to her Crown was at once abandoned, 
and for ever; and a public declara- 
tion was made to her party in Scot- 
land that she could never again 
be entrusted with power. There 
was no mistake in the terms of this 
announcement; and from that mo- 
ment their cause was hopeless. 
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Whatever justification may be found 
for a civil war, there is no excuse 
for persisting in it when there is no 
longer any rational prospect of suc- 
cess ; and the fallen party are bound 
to yield under penalty of being held 
responsible in the highest degree for 
the blood which shall afterwards 
be shed. The ‘Castillians,’ as 
they were called, had played their 
game and had lost, and there 
was nothing left for them but a 
graceful surrender. Unhappily 
they had learnt nothing and would 
listen to nothing. Elizabeth pro- 
mised them not only their lives, 
but property, rank, power, anything 
for peace. All in vain. Secure in 
their impregnable nest, Kircaldy 
and ‘his grat god the Secretar’ only 
replied to her proposals with cannon 
and defiance—with what end or 
purpose no one but themselves could 
conjecture. . . . Cardinal Lorraine 
and the Duke of Alva supplied 
them with money, and fed their 
hopes with promises which now 
they had no thought of fulfilling ;— 
Alva was busy with the Inquisition 
—Lorraine with his preparations for 
the massacre; and these poor foolish 
Scots were offered up as a forlorn 
hope to certain destruction. The 
Norfolk conspiracy was discovered in 
the summer of 1571. In July, 1572, 
the fighting still continued, savage, 
hopeless, inveterate as ever. But 
the night of St. Bartholomew for a 
time awed all Europe; and even 
the Scottish Lords stood still, and 
let fall their swords. The so-called 
Protestants of Mary’s party hung 
off from shame. Notoriously de- 
pendent as they were on France, 
the very name of France had be- 
come a byeword of horror, and the 
reproach was too bitter for them. 
Even the Catholics knew not what 
to say. And, with the strange ex- 
ception of Maitland and Kircaldy, 
there was now in all of them a ge- 
neral wish for peace. A fortnight 
before the news arrived a truce had 
been concluded for four months. 
The exhaustion of both parties had 
made it necessary that the harvest 
should be gathered in undisturbed. 
And now the poor banished towns- 
men of Rainburgh came flocking 
back, and among them appeared 
once more in the old place the now 
fast dying John Knox. He rallied 
for a time among the old scenes and 
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the old faces; and he could preach 
again with something of his past 
power, though they had to lift him 2 
the pulpit stairs; but the wretche 
state of his country, and the fresh- 
bleeding murder in Paris weighed 
him heavily down; and he, he said, 
‘was as weary of the world as the 
world was weary of him.’ . . . Feel- 
ing that he was dying, in the last 
few days of his life he employed the 
time that was left him in one more 
attempt to bring his old friend 
Grange to a better mind. . . . The 
story is not only most touching and 
most beautiful in itself, but as 
this is one of the occasions which 
led to a belief that Knox was in- 
spired, it is worth while to tell the 
circumstances of it in detail. 


When Mr. Knox was at St. Andrews, 
says David Lindsay, he was very par- 
ticular in his sermons against them of 
the castle; and sik as likit nocht the 
cause took occasion to reproach him as 
a rash railer without warrant. He said 
that the castle should rin like a sandglass 
—that it should spew out the captin 
with scham, and sik lyke. . .. . 
After he had taken bed at Edinburgh, 
Mr. Lindsay came in to visit him as he 
was accustomed, and asked him how he 
did, He answered, ‘ well, brother, I 
thank God. I have desired all this day 
to have you, that I may send you to yon 
man of the castle, whom yie ken I haiff 
luved sa deirlie. Go, I pray, and tell 
him I haiff sent you to him yit annes to 
warn and bid him in the name of God, 
leave that evill cause, and giff ower that 
castell ; giff nocht, he schall be brocht 
down o’er the walls of it with scham, 
and hing against the sun—so God has 
assurit me.’ Mr. David, howbeit he 
thought the message hard, and the 
threatening ower particular, yet obeyed 
and past to the castell; and meiting 
with Sir Robert Melville walking on the 
wall, tauld him, wha was, as he thought, 
mickle movit with the matter. There- 
after he communed with the captin, 
whom he thought also sumwhat movit. 
But he past from him in to the Secretar 
Lithinton, with whom, whan he had con- 
ferred a while, he cam out to Mr. David 
again, and said to him, ‘ Go tell Mr. 
Knox he is but a drytting prophet.’ Mr. 
David returning, tauld Mr. Knox he 
had discharged the commission faith- 
fully, but that it was nocht well acceptit 
after the captin had conferrit with the 
Secretar. ‘ Weill,’ said Mr. Knox, ‘I 
have been earnest with my God anent 
tha twa men—for the an I am sorry that 
sa should befall him, yit God assures 
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me there is mercy for his saul ; for the 
other, I have na sik assurance.’—M ‘Crie’s 
Life of Knox, p. 302. 

‘Crabbed old gospeller,’ is the 
name which a modern popular writer 
has invented for Knox. The world 
would be a gentler place than it 
is if there were no hearts in it less 
affectionate than his. We should 
like to have heard Lethington’s com- 
ments on Mr. David’s message. 
Doubtless he discoursed enlightened 
philosophy, and curled his nostril at 
theologians who mistook their own 
hallucinations for inspiration of the 
Spirit. Knox himself, when people 
wondered at the accuracy of his pre- 
dictions, told them, ‘ he had na gift 
of prophecy but what he learnt from 
the Word of God.’ He found there 
that rogues and fools commonly 
came to a bad end. He knew that 
cannon shot will make castle walls 
‘rin like sand,’ and as he had the 
soundest understanding in Scotland, 
he knew tolerably to what end all 
this was hastenmg. He did not 
live to see his words fulfilled. He 
sent the message on the 17th of 
November; on the 24th he was 
gone. But the crisis was now fast 
approaching. Lord Mar, at the 
beginning of the truce, had again 
and again offered the most honour- 
able terms to the castle. Elizabeth 
endorsed them with the gentlest 
earnestness, and Sir William Drury, 
the Marshal of Berwick, who had 
been one of Kircaldy’s old friends, 
laboured with all his might to make 
him listen; but it was to no pur- 
pose; he remained deaf to every 
thing. At the beginning of Novem- 
ber Lord Mar died, and the Re- 
gency fell into the powerful hands 
of Morton, the ablest as well as the 
boldest statesman remaining in Scot- 
land. 

It was evident that as soon as the 
truce was concluded there would be 
no more trifling. But Morton's 
first step was most honourable to 
him. He had received private pro- 
mises of support from England, 
which he knew would decide the 
struggle; but he once more offered 
the same terms which had been 
offered by his predecessors—a com- 
plete amnesty for the past, with full 
security of life and property. It 
was madness to refuse, ~ refuse 
Grange did, fiercely as ever. The 
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Hamiltons, the Gordons, the Camp- 
bells, wearied out with the war, 
came in one after the other; but 
it did not move him. On the 23rd 
of February, 1573, the treaty of 
Perth was signed, which left him 
without a friend beyond the circuit 
of his own walls. He answered it 
by a proclamation, commanding all 
loyal subjects of the Queen to leave 
Edinburgh, and the castle guns were 
set playing on the wretched city. 
If it were not for a dispatch of 
Sir Francis Walsingham, from Paris, 
and for the confirmation of what it 
contained in the confessions of Sir 
James Kirealdy, Grange’s brother, 
who was taken prisoner on his re- 
turn from a mission to the Cardi- 
nal, no imagination would be 
able to conceive what he had in 
view. These papers, however, let 
us partially into what was passing 
behind the scenes. The treaty of 
Perth was signed on the 23rd of Fe- 
bruary. On the 22nd of January 
Walsingham wrote to Cecil that on 
the 19th of the same month a secret 
council had been held in Paris, in 
which it was decided that for the 
success of their own expedition 
against Rochelle, the disturbances 
in England and Scotland must at 
all hazards, be kept up. A thousand 
harquebus men were, in consequence, 
to be landed on the Forth, under 
the command of the Marquis of 
Maine. The expedition was at 
first to be disavowed by the king, 
who was to represent it as a private 
undertaking. The castle was to be 
es in their hands by Grange and 

ethington, who were themselves 
to retire into France; and then the 
Duke of Guise was to follow with an 
army, and proclaim the Queen of 
Scots, when such of her friends as 
were in England would inconti- 
nently take arms. 

But the most curious part of the 
despatch is not this, for there had 
been a thousand such schemes, but 
what follows next :—‘ Chatelherault 
(Hamilton) and Huntley shall seem 
to yield to any composition that the 
Regent will have them, only to keep 
out that her Majesty shall send no 
forces thither to assist the Regent; 
and M. Viracque shall be sent to bear 
him in hand that the king doth not 
mislike the present government, now 
that he is chosen Regent, and to use 
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all such like speeches as may enter- 
tain him for a time.’ Now, when 
we remember that the very compo- 
sition to which Walsingham here 
alludes did really take place a month 
after his letter was written, it could 
not but have appeared as a curious 
confirmation of the design with which 
he said that it was to be concluded. 
Whether the French Government 
really did intend any such wild 
scheme it is impossible at this time 
to determine. The probability, 
however, is, that all parties were de- 
ceiving one another. The Scotch 
lords had no means of carrying on 
the war, but desired to secure them- 
selves the pretence of an under pur- 
pose to fall back upon in case any 
after revolution should be brought 
out by France or Spain. The French 
desired only to disguise from Kir- 
caldy and Grange the heaviness of 
the blow which their party had suf- 
fered, and encourage them for afew 
months more of resistance until their 
own affairs were settled. 

But whether a French invasion 
was or was not really contemplated, 
the English Government were satis- 
fied that the war must now be ended, 
and when the decision was once 
made the execution followed upon it 
fast. Sir Henry Killegrew was 
sent to Edinburgh to make arrange- 
ments with Morton, and on the 19th 
of February Sir Thomas Smith writes 
to Burleigh :— 

I shewed the Queen’s Majesty Kir- 
caldy’s confession (which Killegrew had 
sent), and shewed Mr. Killegrew’s de- 
sire that the ‘ peace-makers’ might 
shortly be transplanted thither. Who 
be they? quoth her Majesty. Marry, 
quoth I, your Majesty’s cannons. They 
must do it, and make final conclusion. 
I warrant you, quoth her Highness, and 
that shortly. Then, quoth I, lam glad, 
for it is better to prevent than be pre- 
vented. What some would doif they 
had leisure your Majesty perceives by 
Kircaldy’s examination. I trust your 
lordship do not slack, for time runneth 
away. 

The necessary preparations were 
soon made. The troops were to 
march from Berwick; the ‘ peace- 
makers’ to be carried round by sea; 
and the garrison of the Castle, to 
use Walsingham’s pungent language, 
were ‘to be pulled out by the ears.’ 
And indeed it was time. Here isa 
picture of what Edinburgh was un- 
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dergoing at the moment when this 
resolution was teken. We quote 
from our unknown author. The 
passage is well written, and does 

im credit :— 

On a dark stormy night in February, 
Kircaldy sallied down into the city, 
attacked the trenches of the Regent, 
scoured them sword in hand, and drove 
the trench guards down the Lawn Mar- 
ket in disorder. After this, before he 
returned, to avenge himself on the citi- 
zens for having deserted him, he ordered 
several thatched houses to be fired, some 
in the steep and narrow castle wynd, 
and others further westward in the an- 
tient barony of the Portsburgh. The 
thick dry thatch blazed like tinder in 
the stormy wind, which blew keenly 
from the westward, and fanned the rising 
flames. A fearful conflagration, one 
which threatened the entire destruction 
of the capital, ensued. From the barrier 
of the West Port the fire raged east- 
ward, through all the dense alleys and 
wynds in succession, along the market- 
place, past the Lower Bow Port and the 
houses of the Knights of St. John, until 
it reached the chapel of St. Magdalen 
and Forester’s Wynd. The wretched 
citizens used every means to quench the 
conflagration, and save their perishing 
property ; but the cannoneers of Kir- 
caldy, guided by the light of twenty 
blazing streets, poured the bullets of 
their sakers, falcons, and culverins, on 
the scene of the fire three hundred feet 
below. The utmost exertions of the 
people were thus rendered completely 
abortive—many were slain ; and in the 
hearts of the rest a hatred was kindled 
against the aggressor which even his 
ultimate fate did not appease. 

If John Knox had lived to see 
this infernal night, we doubt ver 
much whether he would have felt 
the same assurance of the safety of 
Kircaldy’s ‘ saul’ which he professed 
three months before. A more wan- 
tonly wicked action we never heard 
or read of. Yet, even after this, 
there was still mercy for him, if he 
would have accepted it. On the 
eighth of March, Sir H. Killegrew 
sent to him once more, with the same 
generous offers which had been made 
before, but with a distinct declara- 
tion that if they were refused this 
time he must take the consequences. 
The very easiness of the conditions, 
perhaps, deceived him; perhaps his 
obstinacy had become a mania: 
whatever the consequences were 
to be, he prepared to abide them, 
and there was nothing more to be 
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done. At the end of April, Sir 
William Drury appeared under the 
walls with a battering train and two 
thousand men. He formally sum- 
moned the Castle, this time in dif- 
ferent language :— 

The Queen of England (he said), after 
having used all good means to bring 
you to your duty, and used them in 
vain, I now, in the name of the king 
and the regent, require, warn, and sum- 
mon you to surrender, which if you 
obey, as in duty you ought, then shall 
I, in her Majesty’s name, travel with 
the regent and council for the safety 
of your lives ; otherwise if you continue 
in your former obstinacy, abiding our 
cannon, then no farther look for grace 
and favour, but you and the rest within 
that castle to be pursued to the utter- 
most, and holden as enemies to her 
Majesty, your own sovereign, and 
country. 

Poor Kircaldy! His fate would 
have him: he only answered with a 
scarlet banner and a shower of 
bullets, killing, among others, an 
English officer; and yet no sane 
person could doubt what must be 
issue of the siege. Even if the 
Castle were, as he believed it, im- 
pregnable, he had but two months’ 

rovisions in it, and a blockade was 
inevitable destruction. Perhaps he 
calculated that being able to destroy 
Edinburgh, the city was a hostage 
for his safety. Perhaps he clung to 
hopes of rescue from France; or 
more likely he was still unconverted 
from his unfortunate faith in Mait- 
land—‘ his grit God the Secretar.’ 

The lines were now drawn. On 
the seventeenth of May, five power- 
ful batteries were opened. It had 
been arranged, after the first shot 
was fired from the Castle, that nei- 
ther the Regent nor the English 
commander should make terms with 
its defenders without the knowledge 
of the other ; and the prisoners were 
to be at the absolute disposal of the 
Scotch Government. What well- 
served guns could effect against 
Castle walls, Kircaldy had now to 
learn. Knox’s ‘ ower particular pro- 

hecy’ was fulfilled to the very 
etter; and ‘ Mr. Robert Hamilton, 
going up the Castle-hill, saw the 
forework all demolished, and rinning 
like a sandie brae. One after an- 
other the towers fell down, burying 
the cannon which were mounted on 
them in their ruins. At last the 
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wells were choked with the stones, 
and the garrison were left without 
water. . . . Maddened with thirst, 
the soldiers, who had no interest 
in the quarrel beyond what their 
poor sixpence a-day’s pay gave 
them, could neither understand nor 
tolerate the fury which would per- 
sist in a defence so desperate ; and 
when their remonstrances could 
find no hearing, they threatened to 
‘hang Liddington over the walls.’ At 
the moment of the mutiny a storm- 
ing party was preparing to leave the 
trenches; and now, at last, after 
being thus frightfully undeceived on 
the nature of his own position, Kir- 
caldy appeared over the gate tower, 
and desired to ‘ speak with his old 
friend the Master of Berwick.’ No- 
thing shows more deeply the infa- 
tuation which had possessed him, 
than the terms on which he now 
supposed that he would be per- 
mitted to capitulate. In the despe- 
rate extremity to which he was re- 
duced; he demanded everything 
which had been offered him by Sir 
Henry Killegrew—life, liberty, and 
fortune. Morton’s and Drury’s an- 
swer was brief, yet when we consider 
the circumstances, it was lenient. 
The garrison should have their lives, 
and be free to go where they would. 
Grange, Maitland, and eight others 
were to surrender unconditionally. 
It is not toGrange’s credit that he re- 
jected these offers, and was ready to 
expose the poor men who had already 
suffered such extremities for him to 
certain and immediate destruction. 
But the soldiers had felt their 
strength, and the power was now 
theirs. When required to continue 
the defence, they replied that unless 
the surrender was instantly com- 
pleted, they would hang Liddierion, 
as they had threatened before, and 
deliver Kirealdy to Morton. 

In such shameful manner was this 
desperate business ended. They 
were prevailed upon, unfortunately 
for the interests of history, to remain 
quiet for one night, which was em- 
ee by Lethington in destroying 
is papers; and on the morning of 
the 2th of May, Grange came out 
and gave up his sword to Sir William 
Drury. It is pretended that even 
then he made conditions for himself 
—the same conditions which had 
been refused the preceding evening 
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—and that they were acceded to by 
the English commander; but such 
a supposition is contradicted by the 
circumstances of the surrender ; and 
Sir William Drury had no power to 
promise anything without consent 
of the Regent. The fate of the 

risoners, however, was referred to 
‘lizabeth, and Grange and Maitland 
threw themselves on her mercy, in 
a humble and penitent letter. It is 
made matter of passionate reproach 
to her that this mercy she did not 
feel herself at liberty to show, and 
that she referred them back to the 
laws of their own country, which 
they had so terribly outraged. Mait- 
land anticipated his trial by poison. 
The remaining nine were brought 
to the bar, and condemned to die; 
five were pardoned; Kircaldy, his 
brother, and two others were left 
for execution, as it appears to us 
by a most necessary sentence. 
It is easy to talk pathetically of 
sparing the conquered, of mistaken 
gallantry, romantic fidelity to an 
unfortunate and injured mistress, 
with such other graceful appeals to 
feeling which amiable people mis- 
take for argument. But, after all 
is said, crime is crime, and justice 
exists for the punishing of crime; 
and who could justly be punished, 
if Kircaldy was spared? His ob- 
stinacy had wasted thousands of 
Scottish lives in a savage and un- 
natural war. The soil was fresh 
upon the graves of the innocent 
women and children whom his can- 
non had mowed down in the streets; 
and the blackened ruins and roofless 
houses rose up in judgment against 
him. Never was guilt more obvious 
or more flagrant; and it is mere 
wickedness to attribute to the vin- 
dictiveness of the Earl of Morton 
the sentence which, as Regent of 
the country, he was obliged to 
pass. 

It remains that, with the help of 
our friend David Lindsay, we come 
once more face to face with the poor 
fellow ; and if a ray of better things 
lights up his end, let us take it for 
an omen that Knox’s assurance, 
after all, had not deceived him :— 


After he was condemned, Mr. David, 
because of old acquaintance, went to 
visit him, whom he employs to go to the 
Earl of Morton and offer him his haill 
heritage, the band of manrent of all his 
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friends, and to pass aff the country in 
exile during his will. 


David went, as Grange desired ; 
and it is said old Lord Lindsay of 
the Byres went with him, to say 
what little could be said. Morton 
himself hesitated—‘ he went aside 
and consulted’—but there could be 
only one answer— 


It could nocht be ; the peiple would 
not be satisfeit, nor their cause clearit 
without exemplar punishment of that 
man. 

Mr. David, the morn be nyne hours, 
came again to the captain, and taking 
him to an forestage of the ludgin apart, 
tells him that it behooved him to suffer. 
Oh then, Mr. David, says he, for our 
auld friendship, and for Chryst sak, leav 
me nocht. Faith, Mr. David, says he 
again, I perceve weal now that Mr. Knox 
was the true servant of God, and his 
thretning is to be accomplished, and de- 
sired to hear the truth of that agaen. 
The quhilk Mr. David rehersed, and 
addit thereunto, that the same Mr. Knox, 
at his returning, had tauld him that he 
was earnest with God for him—was 
sorrie for the luve he buir him that sa 
sould come on his bodie, but was as- 
surit there was mercy for his saul. The 
quhilk he wad haiff repeated ower again 
to him, and thereupon was greatlie com- 
forted, and becam to be of guid and 
cheerful courage, sa that he dyned mo- 
deretely, and thereafter tuk Mr. David 
apart for his strengthening to suffer that 
death ; and in the end, beseeks him not 
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to leave him, but convoy him to the 
place of execution. And tak heed, says 
he, I hope in God after I shall be thought 
past to giff you a token of the assurance 
of that mercie to my saul, accordin to 
the speakin of that man of God 

Sa about three hours afternoon, he was 
brought out, and Mr, David with him ; 
and about four, the sun being wast about 
at the north-west nuk of the stieple, he was 
put aff the ladder, and his face fell first 
to the east ; but within a bonnie whyll 
turnit about to the west, and there re- 
mainit against the sun. At quhilk tym 
Mr. David says he markit him when all 
thought he was away, to lift up his hands 
that were bund before him, and lay 
them down again saftlie ; quhilk moved 
him with exclamation to glorify God be- 
fore all the people.-—M‘Crie, p. 303. 

So passed out of life Kircaldy, 
Laird of Grange. It is easy to mo- 
ralize over his fate, and pour out 
pages of commonplace rounded off 
into instructive warnings ; but such 
a task we have at present neither 
space nor leisure, nor indeed desire 
to undertake. What of real instruc- 
tion is in his history will not readily 
digest itself into the forms of ordi- 
nary sentiment, and so great a fall 
of so noble a man is rather matter 
for silence than for words. We 
moderns are not apt to suspect John 
Knox of an overtenderness for the 
sins of mankind ; let not us judge a 
aw more hardly than he judged 

1m. 
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Ancient Fisu-DEaters. 
Towoy emoc duye toxoc ddovTwy.—Hom. 


Tunc immensa cavi spirant mendacia folles 
Conspuiturque sinus, —J vv. 


| AVING dieted the reader for a 

considerable period exclusively 
on sea-fish, we intend anon to vary 
his fare, and introduce him to species 
which inhabit fresh water only. 
Pausing a little ere we do so to 
make a few remarks on the ancient 
fish-dealers and cooks, who ‘ pur- 
veyed’ and drest, and on the para- 
sites who came in for so large a 
share of them: purposing also to 
give a brief notice of certain culinary 
articles indispensable to their enjoy- 


ment; and if our space permit, to 
conclude with some account of a 
Greek and Roman entertainment. 
As to fish-dealers, whether male 
or female, they have at all times 
formed the most vituperative class 
inastate. The Amazons of Billings- 
gate being such efficient trumpeters 
for themselves might have dispensed 
with a muse to proclaim their cha- 
racter; and it was not without good 
reason, their prowess being univer- 
sally acknowledged, that the Goddess 
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of Dulness, marshalling her forces, 
determined to put these Bellonas in 
the van :— 
Let ein Billingsgate, my daughters 
ear, 
Support my front, and oaths bring up 
the rear. 

In Edinburgh, where women do 
not in general abuse the privilege of 
their sex, the fish-wife alone has a 
long tongue, and generally a sharp 
one. In Dublin again, where all are 
well furnished with this member, it 
is mentioned in the memoirs of the 
late celebrated Irish Demosthenes 
(as Frenchmen delight to designate 
Daniel O'Connell), and quite as a 
feather in his cap, that he once 
beat an Irish ichthyopolist of the 
feminine gender at her own weapons 
—effectually silencing his Celwno 
by bringing unexpected charges of an 
extraordinary nature against her re- 
putation filched out of the elements of 
trigonometry and Euclid. The same 
characteristic tysyphonism is showed 
abroad. The poissades of Paris 
have ever been distinguished by 
their vituperative and abusive lan- 
guage: in Sicily the noise made in 
disposing of the mutest of creatures 
is merge stunning ; and in Italy 
at least half the accidentes and accios 
of the total population of a town 
are vented in the fishmarket; or if 
we look back into the history of 
ichthyopolism to times when the 
modern pescheria was represented in 
Greece by an agora, and in Italy by 
a forum, we find that even then, as 
now, it was a noisy calling entirel 
in the hands of Ranters. So foul- 
mouthed at one time was the tribe 
at Athens, that a benevolent Samian 
(Lynceus) wrote a book expressly to 
teach young housekeepers (8vawvar) 
the art of battling successfully with 
‘homicidal fishmongers,’ so as to 
overcome them at vernacular slang, 
and finally, to bear away the object 
under contention at a reasonable 
price. That such a vade mecum was 
really wanted there can be little 
doubt, if we may believe the testi- 
mony of contemporaries. ‘ When- 
ever,’ says one complainant, ‘a citi- 
zen has occasion to address a great 
functionary of State he is sure to 
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receive a courteous reply, but if he 
should venture on a word of expos- 
tulation with one of these execrable 
fish dealers (xaraparo: «yOvor@dat), 
he is instantly overpowered by a 
volley of abuse.’ ‘1 asked one of 
these gentry the other day,’ writes 
complainant 2, ‘the price of a 
glaucus head, but the fellow, look- 
ing gloatingly upon him as Telephus* 
might have done, deigned not a word 
of reply. Toremind him of my pre- 
sence, [ then put my hand upon a 
fish, but had scarcely touched the 
tail when he took fire (empnce), burst 
out into invectives, and becoming 
choked with choler, raved at me in 
broken accents.’ ‘ Assumption in 
great men to whom the State looks 
up, and has delegated her dignity 
and authority, must be borne with a 
good grace,’ writes complainant No. 
3, ‘ but the insolent bearing of these 
ichthyopolist scoundrels is worse 
than gall and wormwood, mixporep’ 
eorw avtis ths xoAqs. Fishmongers 
were designated by many terms of 
obloquy and reproach, which clearly 
show what the Greek public at large 
thought of them. They were its 
‘grim monsters,’ ‘real gorgons,’ ac- 
cursed ‘ homicides,’ ‘ wild beasts,” 
&e. But overbearing insolence was 
only one of many of their bad traits : 
they were also the biggest cheats 
and liars under the sun. The sea, 
they said, was open to all; but fish 
only to those who could pay for it ; 
aa well knowing beforehand that 
all citizens who had money would 
have this delicacy at any rate, they 
imposed their own price; and so 
nefarious did their proceedings at 
length become that the State was 
compelled to interpose its authority 
to check the nuisance. ‘I bought 
a conger this morning,’ is the 
confession of an Athenian cormo- 
rant, ‘at such a price as Priam 
might have refused Achilles for the 
ransom of the body of Hector.’t 
A cook here, says Pliny, speaking of 
Rome, sometimes costs as much as 
a triumph; and a fine fish will fre- 
quently fetch as much as a cook! 
‘To go to market rich and to return 
poor,’ was a common proverbial ex- 
pression. ‘ These ichthyopolists had 


A notorious fish-glutton, not only an oPogayoc, but a great car (cat) opopayog. 


t Exanimumque auro corpus vendebat Achilles,—(Virg.) 
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needs be rich, since they carry off 
the tenth part of the revenue of 
the State, and that every day.’ ‘If 
Neptune received but one-twentieth 
part of the proceeds iniquitously 
wrung by these men from the public 
out of his marine stores, he would 
be by far the wealthiest of the im- 
mortal gods.’ These traders were 
further accused of never willingly 
selling fresh fish at any price, and 
if compelled to do so, of parting with 
them in such croaking accents and 
with such sinister looks as made the 
customer feel uncomfortable at his 
purchase ; if, however, the gills were 
already become black, the scales 
dry, and the smell unsavory, then 
his face would beam with pleasure, 
his voice be pitched in a different 
key, and the rascal’s tongue wax 
eloquent in maintaining that every 
article in the basket smelt fresh as 
a cucumber, and was as delicate as 
a rose :— 


In what security the villain lies, 

In what warm tones suspicion he defies ; 

Sunbeams and thunder-bolts boldly he 
cites, 

And all the darts of Cirrha’s lord in- 
vites ; 

The spear of Mars he resolutely dares, 

By the full quiver of Diana swears ; 

Pallas and all her terrors next he braves, 

And his whose trident moves the Zgean 
waves, 

Whatever arms the arsenals of light 

Prepare for punishmentof impious wight ; 

He dares them all! and prays he may 
be fed 

On the loved features of his infant’s 
head, 

Soused in Egyptian vinegar, if aught 

Against his fishes’ freshness can be 
brought. (Juv.) 

Their insolence, trickery, and ex- 
tortion were not confined to any one 
place in particular. ‘I thought,’ 
says an Athenian quoted in Athe- 
neus, ‘that our city alone could pro- 
duce such a set; but a larger ac- 
quaintance with mankind has taught 
me that fishmongers are alike all 
over the world.’ Such bold and 
insolent general practitioners in 
iniquity at length found a check ; 
the various States interposing to pro- 
tect each its own public against 
such barefaced robbery and oppres- 
Sion. 

‘No legislator after Solon can be 
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compared to Aristonicus, who first 
made it imperative on salesmen to 
sell fish standing by the side of their 
balance,’* so that the customer had 
pisces ex machina without being 
fiable to any subsequent change in 
the purchase he had made, as it was 
immediately despatched home. A 
second law which he succeeded in 
enacting was to the effect that 
‘ everything should be ticketed and 
sold at the registered price, so that 
old men and old women, the ignorant 
and the young, might all come to 
market and purchase cata tporoy— 
i.e., at a reasonable rate. The least 
infringement of this regulation on 
the part of the dealer was summarily 
settled—the punishment being no- 
thing short of confinement in chains, 
besides a heavy mulct levied by 
the State.’ Such enactments no 
doubt would have some good effect, 
and convince a few of these rogues 
by personal experience (always the 
plainest), that honesty in fish as in 
everything else was the best policy 
in the end. But though the public 
as far as possible was thus secured 
from wrong, a variety of ways were 
found out for eluding the restrictions 
of the magistrate. ‘The ingenious 
devices had recourse to by fish factors 
plainly show,’ as observed by the 
poet, ‘the superiority of their tribe 
over his own: We can only twist 
the same idea a hundred ways, but 
there is no end to the inventive- 
ness of the ichthyopolist,—as ex. 
gr., being prohibited by law from 
keeping fish fresh by means of the 
watering pot, and finding that cus- 
tomers become more and more shy 
as theday advances, two salesmen will 
agree together, says the narrator, to 
get up a mock fight; when after 
squaring at one another for some 
time, one, at a preconcerted signal, 
pretending to be hurt, falls helpless 
under the other’s blows upon his 
booth, and amongst his fish. An im- 
mediate ery for water being raised, 
Bwa tis bdwp; the mock bruiser, now 
become a mock penitent, stands over 
the body of his vanquished friend 
(rainein) to rain lymph upon him, 
and by the time the prostrate man’s 
clothes are completely saturated with 
the water, he revives: when it is 
found that the fish around him have 
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also suddenly revived by the same 
process, and now look almost as fresh 
and inviting as they did when they 
were first taken out of the sea.’ 
Another and probably a profitable 
trick of the trade was a clever mode 
of extorting double change* from 
their customers, which has been 
made public by an Athenian gen- 
tleman, who complains—‘I had 
purchased my day’s supply of fish 
at an exorbitant price, but to avoid 
further discussion, put down a piece 
of money, and asked for the differ- 
ence; on receiving it, and finding a 
deficiency, I cen this out to the 
dealer. ‘See heremy man, thechange 
is short ;’ but there was no redress. 
* All the world here knows my prac- 
tice is to sell by the A2gina currency.’ 


Cooks. 


‘Well, but even then it is short, 
my good friend, on your own show- 
ing. ‘Ah, sir, you mistake again, 
for though I sel? by the mint of 
ZEgina, I pay in Athenian pieces !’’ 

Great fortunes were often realized 
by these fish salesmen, many of 
whom came to keep villas, and to 
live in style. The name of one great 
salt-fish seller come down to us 
was enrolled in the city books; 
and his two sons, surnamed the 
‘Scombers,’ enjoyed the like honour. 
The eel trade at Sybaris exempted, 
as we have seen, those engaged in it 
from paying rates and taxes; and 
many others, who carried on a more 
general fish traffic had to bless 
Fortune and the gods that they were 
born whilst the sun was in ‘ Pisces.’ 


Cooks. 
Tlo\\d O’'avayra Karavra Kara oréyac XO’ b payepoc, 
LYeiwy ofopopdug wivaxag Kata dekidy por, 
Ty Capa reccapdcovra pedavat xuTpat éxovTo, 
Avrdp ex’ EiBoway Noradeg rocat tottyowvTo.—(Matron Paradon.) 


Cookery is an art which, according 
to a Greek sage, teaches ra padiora 
curréwovra mpos To (nv Kadws, the art 
of living agreeably and well; and as 
by good cookery life is as much pro- 
longed as it is embellished, we should 
be prepared to expect that its pro- 
fessors, on such solid grounds to 
man’s esteem, should have become 
ubiquitous favourites ; and no class 
of men, accordingly, have ever en- 
joyed so large or so lasting a reputa- 
tion as cooks; each age has handed 
them down to the next as a race to 
whose ‘ diversified services’} states 
and individuals were alike beholden. 
Whilst other callings have had their 
day, and only prospered in certain 
soils, this has flourished everywhere, 
and under every dynasty; anciently 
under Persian satraps, Greek ar- 
chons, Sicilian despots, tetrarchs, the 
triumvirs, and the Caesars ; and more 
recently under the sway of sultans, 
caliphs, czars, and in imperial, pon- 
tifical, princely, and archducal 
kitchens. No convulsion of a state 
ever disturbed its cooks. The most 
violent and sudden changes of the 
supreme power never in any degree 
abridged theirs. Persecution took 
not her victims from their ranks; 
‘ whatever broils disturbed the 


* Kar’ apuoorena rijv waradayny exer—he takes double change out of me. 
+ oxevacca worwt\y.—MENAND. 


street’ they broiled ‘in peace at 
home ;’ and often has the bright 
battery of saucepans proved a safer 
sanctum and surer refuge than either 
convent or church. Amidst scenes 
of lawless violence and the carnage 
of war the ¢raiteur of all ages has 
calmly cooked for the combatants, 
and never losing, or in danger of 
losing, his head, has been allowed 
to prosecute his important vocation 
under external circumstances the 
most alarming; to grill poulets a la 
Marengo amid the smoke and din of 
a camp ; elaborately to prepare the 
dainty supper for robber chief and 
company, in their mountain cave; or 
gaily to carol Caradori’s sprightly 
C’a m’est égal to the eels he was 
skinning for a crew of piratical cut- 
throats. The common ally of the 
whole human race he has become 
everybody’s friend; no one would 
willingly quarrel with him, for all 
are deeply sensible of the need of 
such a man alike to the maintenance 
of public order and of the com- 
forts of domestic life. By him all 
clubs are held together; nor could 
the political world get on better 
without his aid, for what modern mi- 
nistry could hope to hold out for a 
month unless by means of those ca- 
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binet puddings and other skilful culi- 
nary liaisons of his, which cordially 
bind together men of the most 
opposite sentiments and interests 
by that common bond of sympa- 
thy, the great sympathetic nerve of 
the stomach? No country has ever 
poe where culinary artists have 

een either unknown or neglected. 
The Spartans are a memorable warn- 
ing to nations of the danger of quar- 
relling with them; for having made 
the rash experiment of trying 
to do without cooks, and the result 
proving, as might have been an- 
ticipated, a complete failure, it was 
then too late to undo the mischief 
their precipitancy had occasioned, 
and the ungrateful country, unable 
to recal her proscribed sons (now 
settled and flourishing citizens in 
other states), had no alternative but 
to sop penitential bread in nauseous 
black minestra, embittered by the 
daily reflection that she had brought 
it all upon herself. The rest of 
Greece, more correctly appreciating 
the value of such useful functionaries, 
treated them very differently, and it 
is one of these flourishing represen- 
tatives of the ancient art whom we 
shall presently endeavour to deli- 
neate. The Greeks indeed may be 
said to have borrowed their early 
kitchen from the luxurious Asiatics ; 
but as they ‘touched nothing without 
adorning it,’ the original instructors 
were soon surpassed by their pupils, 
and the world at large came to reap 
the advantage of their matured ex- 
perience and careful training. Even 
at Rome, where luxurious living had 
reached its height, the chef'de cuisine 
was generally either a Greek or a 
disciple of a Greek. And just as 
the other countries of Europe now 
owe whatever skill they may have 
in this art to the importation of 
‘oracles’ from France, sothese ancient 
Greek cooks appear to have sup- 
plied, not only their own land, but 
— other civilized community as 
well. 

Being great talkers it will not 
be difficult to draw up from the 
scattered notices they have left us 
a resumé of what was considered 
either as an indispensable requisite 


* rerri— was the name given to country or provincial cooks. 
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or as ‘ desirable accomplishments’ 
for the exercise of the savory call- 
ing. The more conveniently to bring 
this together we will suppose one 
of these ancient ‘ Mageiroi’ under- 
going a strict cross-examination in 
his kitchen catechism, from awealthy 
Athenian citizen, who before hiring 
would be fully acquainted with the 
acquirements of a domestic so im- 
portant to the daily comfort of his 
family. ‘You bring, sir, a high 
character from your last place, yet 
before we enter into any ultimate 
agreement, or I can venture to trust 
my own or my friends’ stomachs im- 
plicitly in your hands, I would know 
what you look upon as essentials to a 
cook’s education?’ ‘I have no diffi- 
culty in answering your excellency 
(having often thought it over already) 
that the first indispensable condition 
to entering upon this service credit- 
ably is, that a man should be in the 
flower of his physical and intellec- 
tual strength, and that he should be 
willing as well as able to apply him- 
self to his arduous duties with an 
unremitting patience and proper 
zeal.’ ‘Good; and then?’ ‘ Then 
that he should be a man of pleasin 

address, as his master converses wit 

him daily; a polite city meson, 
and not a coarse provincial ¢ettix.’* 
‘Agreed; andthen?’ ‘ Next I hold 
it of equal necessity that he should be 
perfect as to all the organs of per- 
ception, and that each of his senses 
should have been duly trained and 
improved by constant exercise ; he 
should have a delicate thermometric 
touch; atongue both clean and sen- 
sitive ; an ear like that of Dionysius, 
prompt to catch the faintest whisper 
at home and at market; and I need 
scarcely add, that his must needs be a 
hawk’s eye for game, and a * Cretan 
nostril’} for fish.’ ‘I do not dispute 
it; pr’ythee what further?’ ‘ a 
ther, he must know the palate, which, 
however simple it may seem to the 
thoughtless and ignorant, is in fact 
a knowledge beset with almost as 
many difficulties as yyw ceavrov, 
know thyself.’ ‘Indeed ; how does 
that appear?’ ‘Nothing is more 
easy to state or apprehend. Take 
the case of an oculist unfamiliar with 


+ The Cretans were famous for the fineness of their scent, so that the pic cpntixa 


was as well known in Greece as the odora canum vis everywhere. 
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that delicate organ the eye; of an 
aurist who has never penetrated 
into the labyrinth of the ear; orof a 
dentist knowing nothing of the teeth 
he is called upon to manipulate, and 
you have just so many apt illustra- 
tions of the case of a cook unac- 
quainted with the palate ; for that is 
his especial organ, and everybody 
looks, and has a right to look, to him 
to understand it. Now, this know- 
ledge, from the greater complexity 
of the organ which is the seat of it, 
is of more difficult acquisition than 
that of any one or indeed of 
all the other senses put together. 
Men’s fingers judge pretty much 
alike of hard and soft, of rough and 
smooth, of wet and dry, of hot and 
cold ; ears, too, make the same dia- 
gnosis of harsh and musical, low and 
loud sounds; eyes, again, as seldom 
substitute one colour for another; 
while the testimony of a hundred 
noses in regard to an odour would 
not be found to vary very materially ; 
but palates differ from each other so 
widely and so variously that scarcely 
two can be found that agree in every 
particular. A.’s delight is B.’s aver- 
sion; and so notorious are these 
diversities that men, to avoid a per- 
petual quarrelling over their food, 
are agreed to hold that ‘all tastes 
are respectable,’ and ‘ that no man 
may find fault with his neighbour’s,’ 
or, as the Latins say, de gustibus 
non est disputandum. Men may be 
constant in purpose and steady in 
every other desire, but the desires 
of no one’s palate ever continue long 
the same—they vary from disorder, 
from caprice, from fashion ; and are 
so modified again by age, that suum 
euique— one meat for one mouth’ 
—is not the motto of a cook who 
would keep his place; he must look 
upon each customer as a sort of Cer- 
berus, who has at least three palates 
to be appeased, and should be ac- 
quainted with at least a dozen dishes 
oreach. Nor is this all, for as every 


individual has his own palate, which 
is subject to very many changes, so 
there are national saline quite as 
abnormal and capricious, which must 
also be duly attended to by him who 
professes to cook for the whole 


ovpavoy, besides the more common acceptation of the word, means also the 


a 
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world. Thus you see, most excel- 
lent sir, that the supremely import- 
ant organ of taste (which has been 
rightly called ovpavoy,* or heaven, 
from the heavenly sense it adminis- 
ters) requires a profound study, and 
no one is fit to enrol himself as a 
cook who has not studied it physio- 
logically in all its vagaries, aye, and 
since whilst he lives every man’s 
yalate is the cook’s, he must likewise 
ae traced its changes in fever as 
well as in health.’ ‘I begin to see 
a good deal of truth in what you 
state, but if you will practically illus- 
trate it a little, I might follow = 
perhaps more clearly.’ ‘ With plea- 
sure. Suppose me now engaged on 
trial, and a large party coming to 
dine with us next week, I should 
immediately request to know the 
composition of the table— not only 
the number of guests to be enter- 
tained, but where each came from, 
whether,ez.gr., there were to be an 

citizens from Rhodes, in which case 16 
would be necessary to send forthwith 
to market and buy at any price a 
whacking silurus, to boil and set 
before them in its own liquor. These 
gentlemen’s addiction to boiled silu- 
rus (all tastes as we said are respect- 
able) is well known in our kitchens, 
and we call it ‘ Silurismus.’ If, again, 
you had invited any Byzantines to 
the festivity every thing for them 
must be saturated, first with worm- 
wood, then salt sown with a heavy 
hand, and lastly one must over-season 
everything with an abundant supply 
of onions. For many island visitors 
we have to cater differently. These 
worthy gentlemen have extremely 
well-informed palates, and while they 
require the most delicate fish and 
dainty made dishes, they criticise the 
cook’s labours with so much discrimi- 
nation and judgment that I always 
consider it a privilege and a pleasure 
when I have todress a dinnerfor such 
men. As to those Arcadian High- 
landers, who seldom see the sea, and 
always devour greedily, in any con- 
dition, whatever marine produce is 
served, it would be a most profligate 
waste to set fresh fish before them ; 
a sufficient supply of melandrya, 
cybia, and other strong scented pro- 


ne upon which a Greek gourmet, when he scalded his palate, said he 


urnt his Heaven ! 
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visions from the drysalters, is all 
they either require or can appreciate. 
For Spartan friends, again, if I would 
secure their good word, I musi 
concoct the filthy dark broth, for 
which they are famous, agreeably to 
the suggestion of the poet, ‘ Black 
broth subdues Aim, and a boiled cow's 
heel.’* Lastly, should any Ionians 
be at table they would assuredly look 
for that far-famed Lydian stew, the 
candaulium, to which they are all so 
partial, and which, unless it be most 
carefully condimented and seasoned, 
and the fried bread and toasted 
cheese be well mixed up with the 
very complex gravy, they would put 
from them with a shudder, as Philip 
did a provincial Labrax,t when hav- 
ing tasted he spit it out, saying 
apologetically, ‘he thought it had 
been fish.’ Besides all these various 
claims on our culinary resources, 
dependent on national differences of 
taste, a variety in the circumsiances 
of individuals as well as differences 
of age, make others, for which also 
we must be properly prepared. It 
would be quite superfluous, for in- 
stance, to present a love-sick youth, 
wholly absorbed in the charms of an 
absent mistress, with any substan- 
tial entertainment; I should con- 
trive for such a patient various little 
sentimental dishes ; fish easy of di- 
gestion, such as smelts, or a very 
small tender cuttle, which while they 
please the eye, may be easily coaxed 
down with a glass or two of some 
light agreeable wine, by the most 
abstracted lover; for an old man’s 
supper something warm is required 
to heat the blood, and to make it flow 
freely in his veins. I keep for these 
bald-headed gentlemen plenty of 
such Aphrodisiac sauces in my store- 
room, which often send them, Ana- 
creon like, at eighty to write odes 
full of gallantry and grace. When 
I have to feed philosophers, too, of 
whatever sect, I like to know it 
beforehand, since, however they 
may differ in airy speculations, 
all are equal locusts at table, and 
expect (Stoics and all) the largest ra- 
tions, and the most solid provisions 
the market ailords. Even your col- 
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lectors of taxes, though they look 
so melancholy and resigned to a pain- 
ful profession, do not like us to 
neglect them, but stipulate to have 
their insides well lined with a dainty 
stewed sparus, a glaucus’ head au 
bleu, or an eel roasted in his skin, 
and reeking in Beotian fatness.’ 
* Beyond these intricacies of the 
palate, is there anything else which 
a cook must know?’ ‘ Yes, plenty; 
for instance, he must be a bit of a 
chemist, and understand something 
of pharmacy, or he will be for ever 
running the risk of mixing incom- 
patibles in the same dish ; of purg- 
ing or vomiting a whole table; or, 
even like some provincial turnspits 
I could name, of serving a supper 
with death in the pot, gev! gev! and 
fie! fie! for cookery, like every 
other branch of human knowledge, 
has many professors, but few real 
proficients. Yes,noble sir, there area 
thousand ovororo: to dish and do for 
you, to one who is areal Magciros, a 
properly instructed cook, the main 
and essential difference between the 
two being, that one has, whilst the 
other wants, those useful qualifica- 
tions of sagacity, forethought. and 
judgment, which are indispensable to 
eminence and success here as in every 
other sphere of life. Though not a 
poet by profession, I sometimes jot 
down in charcoal any sudden thought 
that occurs to me when my daily 
labours are done, and here you have 
what I conceive to be the distinction 
plainly pointed out :— 


To pare, trim, cut, 
Scale, scour, and gut; 
To make or mend a fire ; 
Pull goose or duck, 
A peacock pluck,— 
A Tettix may aspire. 
Meesonic cooks, from Cadmus sprung, 
All such pretenders scout; 
Who, so they put the pudding in, 
Care not how it comes out ; 
Who serve meat fit for cannibals, 
Or boil it all to pieces, 
And trust blind chance to rule the roast, 
ANN’ tore Tie Hporneare.’ 

‘Is there any other qualification 
which serves to distinguish a Mason 
from a pretender?’ ‘Yes; a 


de ° 


* Aapva pv Cwpog ) pedac axporodua & igfa. 
+ Labrax, Gr.; Lupus, Lat. ; the modern Dentice ; a capital fish in the Tyber, 
but poor in other localities, This explains Philip's Beau Brummelish impertinence. 
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votedness to the improvement of his 
art, which lasts as long as life. A 
good cook is never satisfied with 
what he knows, but is always stu- 
dious to improve upon the hints and 
suggestions of contemporaries, as 
well as to profit by the experience 
of distinguished predecessors; for 
which purpose he will not neglect 
the literature of his profession. Phi- 
losophers make a mighty talk of their 
‘ midnight oil,’ and when it has been 
all burnt out, what is the world the 
better for all their pretended disco- 
veries? But our researches are dif- 
ferent; the whole of our ambition 
is to leave the savour of a good name 
behind us, to be quoted at future 
suppers with the ‘oracles’ of other 
days, long after we have ceased 
to turn the spit. With this view, 
we pass many a sleepless, many 
a thoughtful night, oe over 


our blinking lamps, when all other 
eyes are closed, and philosophy 
itself snoring ; then (the moon and 
mice our only witnesses) we ponder 
well as we turn over in slow succes- 
sion the unctuous pages of Achides 
the Chian, of the Sidonian Tyndaris, 


or those of that equal sage, the pro- 
found Zophyrinus, too happy if the 
morning finds us with some of our 
nocturnal lucubrations disposed of, 
thought out, and settled.’ ‘Pray, 
tell me anything else touching a 
cook’s duty that may occur to you.’ 
‘He of whom I would speak, and 
such a one as you would wish to 
hire, knows his place, and will teach 
others theirs. As head of the 
kitchen, he will see that every mem- 
ber, each in his department, is at- 
tentive to hear and prompt to exe- 
cute the instructions conveyed to 
them ; pointing, if there be any dis- 
position to mutiny, to that Homeric 
inscription which he is careful to 
put up over the great fire-place— 
eis kotpavos eata—‘ Scullions, respect 
your chef. It is his also to settle 
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the unities of the entertainment, and 
to see that all be done in the right 
time and place. 


The where, the when ; 

The gentlemen 

Inviting, and invited ; 

What fish to stew, 

What serve aw bleu, 

And see that nothing’s slighted.’* 


‘Tt certainly does seem that much 
is required to make a good cook.’ 
‘Yes; but besides what I have men- 
tioned, he at whose feet I had the 
happiness to be brought up and to 
learn, instructed us that no true 
adept in the art would rest satisfied 
with its mere technical attainment, 
but would be studious to add to it 
some knowledge of the séars, of 
architecture, and strategics, as 


well.+ 


Such lore, he said, was requisite 

For him who thought beside his spit ; 

And undeterred by noise or heat, 

Could calmly con each new receipt ; 

Star knowledge first, for meats are found 

With rolling months to go the round ; 

And, as the sunshine’s short or long, 

Yield flavours exquisite or strong : 

Fishes, tis known, as seasons vary, 

Are delicate, or quite ‘ contrary ;’} 

The tribes of air, like those of fin, 

Change with each sign the sun goes in: 

So that who only knows what cheer, 

Not when to buy’s no cook, ‘tis clear. 

A cook who would his kitchen show, 

Must also architecture know ; 

And see, howe’er it blows without, 

His fire, like Vesta’s, ne’er goes out ; 

Nor soot unsightly smudge the dish, 

And spoil the vol au vent, or fish. 

Nor only to the chimney looks 

Our true Mageiros, king of cooks ; 

Beside the chimney, that his eye 

May clearly view the day’s supply, 

He opes his window, in that spot 

Where Sol peeps in, to show what’s 
what : 

The range, the dresser, ceiling, floor, 

What cupboard, shelves, and where the 
door 

Are his to plan ; and if he be 

The man I mean, to each he'll see. 


* Térov, woay, tov kaXovyra Tiv wad 
Aumvotvra wore Oe, cai tiv’ txGiv ayopaca. 


edidacKev Hpac TowTov acrTpodoyeir, 
éveita, peta Tad’ evOde apyiTeKToveir, 


Tei PoEWC KaTELYE TaYTAaC TOvG AdyouTg 
’ 


ézi mace Touro theye Ta OTOATHYIKA 

po Tig Tixvyg torervce TavO’ yuac pale. 
tapt Mey xpdptog aptoroc, 

Aptorog avbiag Ce yetuwvt.—ANANIUS, 
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Lastly, to marshal in array 
The long-drawn line of man and tray ;* 
The light armed first, who nimbly bear 
Their glittering lances} through the air, 
And then the oplitic troop to goad, 
Who bend beneath their chargers load, 
And, empty dishes ta’en away, 
Place solid flank for new assay ; 
While heavy tables creak and groan 
Under the ‘ ywoo¢g AoTradwr.’t 
All this demands such skill, as wields 
The veteran chief of hard won fields ! 
Who rules the roast might rule the seas, 
Or baste his foes with equal ease ; 
And cooks who’re equal to a rout, 
Might take a town, or storm redout.’ 
‘The culinary art certainly rises 
in importance as you point out its 
connexions ; is anything more re- 
quired in its professors?’ ‘ Just 
what is required in all other arts in 
which a man hopes to rise to emi- 
nence—originality ; he must often 
leave the routine of boiled and roast, 
and invent novelties. Apropos of 
which I dare say you will have seen 
models of my late astronomical pie,§ 
accounts cf which have gone the 
round of the newspapers, and have 
brought me no end of orders. It cost 
me (as all my great dishes invariably 
do) a deal of thought, and almost as 
much labour of the brain as when 
Minerva issued from the thunderer’s 
head. Of another quite recent pro- 
duction—a savoury Mattyas with 
new combinations, one of our poets 
who supped on it has done me the 
honour to record in elegant verse 
that had he as many mouths as 
Fame, and hands as Briareus, he 
would desire no better employment 
than in picking such another to 
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pieces. But it is by my rose-dish— 
my Rhodonia—that I hope to reach 
posterity ; this is a dish which not 
only enlists the tongue, the palate, 
and the stomach of everybody in its 
praises, but causes, moreover, such 
an ineffable sweetness to proceed 
from each guest who has partaken 
of it, that he exhales a fragrance as 
strong as though he wore a chaplet 
of roses round his brow. My Rho- 
donia requires for its complete suc- 
cess the petals of one particular 
kind of a very fragrant rose, which, 
when it is in full blossom, I proceed 
to incorporate with the other ele- 
ments of the dish—viz., equal parts 
of pigs’ and turkeys’ brains, deli- 
cately parboiled; yolks of eggs, 
garum, choice wine, and various 
aromatic spices; the whole is then 
heated (in order to preserve the 
sensible qualities of the rose petals 
unimpaired) over a very gentle fire ; 
and when it is first uncovered at 
table, I can compare the sweet smell 
which immediately fills the-room to 
nothing so aptly as to that diffusive 
fragrance which Homer declares to 
exhale from Juno’s body when she 
rises from her celestial bath. 
When winds perfumed the balmy gale 
conve 
Through heaven, through earth, and all 
th’ ethereal way, 
The scent so strong its piercing fragrance 
greets 
The scent of gods with more than mor- 
tal sweets.|| 
And here, as I am talking of no- 
velties, I may, I believe, add, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that I turn 


* Boileau has well described the stateliness of a march of flunkies bringing in 
the second course of an entertainment at which he ‘ assisted’ : 

Un valet le portait marchant a pas comptés, 

Comme un recteur suivi des quatre facultés, 

Deux marmitons crasseux, revétus de serviettes 

Lui servoient de massiers et portoient deux assiettes, 

L’une de champignons avec des ris de veau ; 

L’autre de pois verts qui se noyoient dans l’eau. 


+ Lanx, lancis, a plate ; pl. lances. 
t Aowag aédoe, a fish-plate. 


§ We read of such a pie in Athenzus, on the crust of which were represented 
the signs of the Zodiac, besides an immense number of the more singular produc- 


tions of nature in the various parts of the globe. 


He further relates, that while 


the philosophic host was descanting upon these outworks, the hungry guests, losing 
patience and manners, carried the walls by assault, and then demolished and 
sacked all the good things which they found in the interior. 
|| Sicilian cooks were particularly famed for making their dishes fragrant. 
* On the light wing of Zephyr that thitherward blows, 
What a dainty perfume has invaded my nose ; 
And sare in yon copse, if we carefully look, 


Dwells a dealer in scents, or Sicilian cook !’ 
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out as good nuptial, fancy, and 
funeral banquets as any in Athens, 
in which I eure take care to intro- 
duce some pleasing variety.’ 

‘Have you gone through the 
whole duty of cooks?’ ‘Not en- 
tirely ; for what is knowledge that 
is kept to oneself but useless as 
misers gold or a prude’s beauty? 
The real cook is careful to impart 
his advantages to others; he takes 
pupils; does not refuse a consulta- 
tion out of doors when asked for 
advice ; and finally he gives lectures. 
As to pupils, some instruct more, 
some less—I have turned out a good 
many ; but there are seven whom I 
eall my seven wise men, and of 
them I am especially proud. One 
is a Rhodian, called Agis, the best 
man for cooking fish (axpws) to a 
turn now in Athens, or perhaps 
anywhere. Nereus, another fish 


cook, is equally excellent, though 
juvenile: he undertakes abouttwenty 
species at present; but being a 
young man of considerable ability, he 
will, I doubt not, if he lives, become 
an ornament to this branch of his 
— 


Death carried off poor 

echnon, who was quite equal to 
Agis ; and I drop a tear occasionally 
over the noble apopyrus (funeral 
mound) of fish bones which his 
friend Charinus erected to his me- 
mory. For yellow dishes (curries ?) 
Chariades is without a rival ; Zamos 
rests his fame on a black sauce 
(beurre noire?) The white sauce (ila 

oulette?) of a sixthpupil hasalready 

rought him into notice; and my 
last, the other day, got immense xvdos 
and a place in the family of a noble- 
man, who had witnessed his ex- 
traordinary feat of serving a large 
pig at table, one half of which was 
roasted, andthe other boiled; themost 


* tacimoy. 
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wonderful part of the whole bein 
that though the porker was stuffe 
with a farcie of whole birds and fish, 
there was no discernible trace of a 
suture nor of any other apparent 
means by which they might have 
been introduced. Al these young 
men have been trained to their pro- 
fession under my own immediate 
eye at home; but the advantages 
accruing from my acquirements are 
felt out of doors as well. Iam often 
stopped in the street for advice: 
either it is a stew that has been 
deluged in sauce, a scarus poisoned 
with allspice, or some principal 
dish in the second course has gone 
wrong, and what's to be done? 
Only the other day I was sum- 
moned in breathless haste into a 
kitchen by a poor fellow who had 
roasted all the juices out of a pig 
till it was as dry as a board; this 
misfortune had taken away his wits, 
which were instantly restored on my 
telling him that the case was not 
without remedy ;* provided no time 
was lost in plunging the burnt car- 
cass, whilst still hot, into a bath of 
the proper sauce for it. I stood by 
whilst he did so, and soon left the 
pig filling his skin, and the youth in 
transports of gratitude.’ ‘We need 
not prolong our colloquy, my friend ; 
I have heard enough to convince me 
of your omy and will engage 
you at a salary you shall not find 
fault with.’ 

The Greek cook, however, had his 
faults ; he was, as we have just seen, 
an immense talker, and, it must be 
added, without any regard for truth ; 
he was, moreover, pedantict and 
impertinent when addressed ; would 
only afford his services on certain 
conditions and to certain persons ;f 
was accused of constant pecu- 


+ Athenzeus introduces us to a male sphinx, as his master facetiously calls him 
but not to his face), who, in place of taking his plain orders for dinner, does 
, P g I 


nothing but pun and quote Homer, to show his parts. 


The poor master, who can 


get nothing but rhetoric and belles lettres for dinner, reminds us in his reasonable, 
but useless expostulation of the complaint addressed by the bon homme in 
Molitre’s Précieuses Ridicules to his sisters when they wish him to turn off a cook 


merely because he is illiterate :— 


Que m’importe qu’il manque aux lois de Vauglas 
Pourvu qu’a la cuisine il ne manque pas, 

J’aime mieux pour moi, qu’en épluchant ses herbes, 
I! accorde mal les noms avec les verbes ; 

Qu’il dise cent fois un bas et mechant mot, 

Que de bruler ma viande ou salir trop mon pdt. 


$Some kept a memorandum book, a la Gil Blas, on whom to wait on and whom 
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lation, and was said to eat up 
everything in his keeping, even to 
the charcoal; he was capable, too, 
of entertaining a grudge against his 
employer, and when huffed of devot- 
ing him remorselessly to the ven- 

eance of the gods, as we read in 
cunlor: 


A cook incensed, no weapon needs to 
wield, 

The blameless man avenging gods shall 
shield,* 


The conceit and claims to consi- 
deration of these gentry were un- 
bounded; tracing a direct descent 
from Cadmus, they pretended that 
the world had been regenerated by 
their means, that the moral code 
had ever marched pari passu with 
the culinary, and that where there 
was no cooking, there society, civi- 
lization, or virtue could not pos- 
sibly subsist. Man, according to one 
of these too partial expositors of his 
art, was at first a savage and a can- 
nibal, his spit being fleshed, not with 
joints of mutton but with joints of 
man; never gyrated with sucking 
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pig, but often with sucking babies. 
From this wretched state, successive 
trials of various vicarious roasts 
gradually emancipated him. Having 
offered up sacrifices of thanksgiving 
to the gods for this first great dis- 
covery, he turned his attention to 
sheep and bullocks, and passed into 
the shepherd state. In this state he 
remained for some time—more harm- 
less and inoffensive certainly, but 
not much more civilized than before, 
till the gods next favoured him with 
the discovery of the uses to be made 
of salt; from which period cookery 
might properly be said to commence, 
when the moral progress of the race 
began to evince itself in various de- 
fensive and offensive combinations: 
houses were built in clusters, with 
walls and ramparts to surround and 
secure them; hamlets soon increased 
to towns, towns again became cities, 
cities swelled tostates; andeachstate 
had its own laws, and zealously 
defended them; patriotism andevery 
virtue of civil and social life deve- 
loped fast; and all this was effected 
by culinary progression and im- 


not; all the wealthy, especially if they were young heirs, as also rich strangers on 
a visit to the Capital, met with prompt attention ; whilst prudent, sparing, and 
speering housekeepers, on the other hand, who asked for estimates, or presumed to 
invade the mysteries of his bona dea, the kitchen, were no doubt entered in his 
black book with an ominous black @ before their names, to poison, or to have 
nothing to do with, 


* Vulnerati non victi is the motto of the body at present in London incorpo- 
rated under the first James. French cooks, equally irascible, preferred going to 
law, as appears from the amusing anecdote appended by Brossette to one of Boi- 
leau’s satires, in which occurs the following sally, and its result :— 

‘ Ma foi, vive Mignot et tout ce qu'il appréte! 
Les cheveux cependant me dressoient a la téte ; 
Car Mignot c'est tout dire, et dans le monde entier 
Jamais empoisonneur ne sut mieux son métier.’ 


‘ Jacques Mignot pAtissier traiteur avoit la charge de maitre-gueux de la 
maison du roi, et celle d’écuyer de la bouche de la reine: aussi il crut qu'il étoit 
de son honneur de ne pas souffrir qu’on traitit d’empoisonneur un officier comme 
lui. Il donna sa plainte 4 M. Deffita, lieutenant-criminel, contre l'auteur des 
satires ; mais ni ce magistrat, ni M. de Riants, procureur du roi, ne voulurent 
recevoir la plainte de Mignot ; ils le renvoyérent, en disant que l'injure dont il se 
plaignoit n’etoit qu'une plaisanterie dont il devoit rire tout le premier. Cette 
raison, bien loin de I'apaiser, ne fit qu’irriter sa colére ; et, voyant qu'il ne pouvoit 
esperer de satisfaction par la voie de la justice, il résolut de se faire justice lui- 
méme. Mignot avoit la reputation de faire d’excellent biscuits, et tout Paris, en 
envoyoit quérir chez lui. Il sut que l’abbé Cotin avait fait une satire contre M. Des- 
preaux, leur ennemi commun. Mignot la fit imprimer 4 ses dépens ; et quand on 
venoit acheter des biscuits, il les enveloppoit dans la feuille qui contenoit la satire 
imprimée, afin de la répandre dans le public, associant ainsi ses talents a ceux de 
Vabbé Cotin. Quand M. Despréaux vouloit se rejouir avec ses amis, il envoyoit 
acheter des biscuits chez Mignot, pour avoir la satire de Cotin. Cependant la 
colére de Mignot s’apaisa quand il vit que la satire de M. Despréaux bien loin de 
le décrier, comme il le craignoit, l‘avoit rendu extrémement célébre. En effet, 
depuis ce temps-la tout le monde vouloit aller chez lui. Mignot a gagné du bien 
dans sa profession, et il fait gloire d’avouer qu'il doit sa fortune 4 M. Despréaux.’ 
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provement—d:a ratrny thy rexvny THY 
euraTny payerayny.* 

To the foregoing notice of Greek 
cooks, drawn chiefly from hints be- 
queathed by these worthies to pos- 
terity, we may add what many of 
them insinuated, and one has ex- 
pressly left on record, that they 
{unlike the officinating xnpv&, who 
misrepresented them in Homer's 
day, and never cooked fish) were all 
eminently jish-cooks. ‘A well- 
stocked fish-market is the soul of our 
convivialities ;’ and who would ever 
think of going out to dine, if he had 
nothing but a rechauffé of coracinus 
or of some equally vile dish in ex- 
nectancy. It is well-seasoned, ela- 
fi wrately-cooked fish that gives point 
to wit, and zest to table-talk; with- 
out fish, man’s eloquence would lose 
its power, and woman’s witchcraft 
its charm; but with it the lover's 
suit is sure of success ; fish will melt 
the heart of the most obdurate 
widow, and mould the coy maid to 
his mind.’ As cooks necessarily 
imply condiments, and as an able 
proficient of the art authoritatively 
declares that to cook and to season 
properly (ka\ws aprvcat) are syno- 
nyms, it will not be out of place 
here (before taking our reader into 
the banquet-room) to stop and make 
a few remarks on that universal 
condiment, salé, on which ancient 
and modern cookery is based; 
and further, to add a few more 
words on two of its more immediate 
and principal products, garum and 
alec, already cursorily mentioned in 
the course of these papers. 


Sarr. 
The ancients were very particular 
as to what kinds of salt they put 


Salt. 
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into their salt-cellars, exhibiting as 
many different kinds as we of sugars. 
Sicily was particularly rich in its 
supplies of this article, producing 
three or four very remarkable 
species, which differed amongst 
themselves not less in saline proper- 
ties than in colour and general ap- 
pearance. The Centuripine salt 
(Sicily) was, according to Pliny, 
purple ; ‘ that of Memphis (Cairo in 
Egypt) deep red; that excavated 
from the banks of the river Oxus, in 
Bactriana, tawny, inclining to a 
russet hue; whilst that in Cappa- 
docia is of a yellow, saffron colour, 
quite transparent, and of a most 
agreeable odour; aboutGela (Sicily), 
the salt is so bright and clear that 
it will represent a man’s face as in a 
mirror. ‘The salt Tragascus will 
neither spit, crackle, leap, nor 
sparkle in the fire, and that from 
Agrigentum (Sicily) bears the heat 
of the fire without crepitating, but 
crackles and spits when put into 
water. Each of these salts was 
employed for some particular pur- 
nose, and seldom for any other.’ 
That of Tarentum was used in 
medicine, generally for the cure of 
biped invalids; but as a collyrium 
for the eyes of horses and Boopic 
patients, Tragasean salt was most 
relied on; the moist salt of Attica 
was entirely for the table; but to 
preserve meat, the dry salt of 
Megara bore the palm; _ besides all 
these, which were natural salts, there 
vas a highly-aromatized and savoury 
kind eaten as a condiment at table by 
itself, as a whet to the appetite, and 
out of this, says Pliny, Garum was 
made, and owed to it a great share 
of its celebrity. He speaks of 
another salt also—procured by eva- 


Juvenal, tracing the origin and progress of society, attributes to mind, 
what is here set down to the score of well-cooked meat. 


The common parent, when the world began, 

To all gave life, but mind alone to man; 

That ties of love reciprocal might lead 

To mutual offices in mutual need; 

To walk together on life's common way, 

And give to-morrow what we ask to-day. 

That man might quit the forest and the grove, 
Nor o’er the worlds in lawless wanderings rove ; 
But seek the threshold of their powers conjoined 
The common weal of all on each to bind ; 

To rush to arms, and rally at the note 

Of the hoarse trumpet’s war denouncing throat ; 
On the same terms to perish or be free, 

And close the barrier with a common key. 
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ration from the brine in which 
cnides had previously been 
steeped for some time, as very much 
to be commended; and after giving 
a good deal of curious miscellaneous 
information respecting salt, and 
shewing that it is conducive to 
the health and comfort of all the 
animal kingdom, he breaks out 
rhapsodically in its praises, as Dr. 
Johnson, in a playful imitation of 
Harvey, has since done, and sums 
up its eulogy by declaring that 
‘life itself could not be carried on 
without it, and that so persuaded 
are all mankind of its value and im- 
portance, that to express whatever 
is most delightful in their daily in- 
tercourse, the sallies of wit, the 
gems of wisdom and of oratory, a 
variety of pleasing accomplishments, 
the alle of a cheerful counte- 
nance, and the repose of a mind 
uite at ease, thecommon wordcoined 
for all such blessings is sales or salts. 
The public awards of merit, which 
States make to their most deserving 
citizens, or salaries, are derived from 
the same source. How highly the 
old Romans thought of it may be 
inferred from their giving the names 
Porta Salara and Via Salara,— 
Salters-gate and Salters-way (which 
they still retain) to one of the main 
outlets of the city, by which all the 
redundant supplies of salt brought 
up the Tyber from Ostia were 
carried into the Sabine country. Nor 
is it more necessary to man’s enjoy- 
ment and comfort than to his accept- 
ance with the Gods, for what sacrifice 
would ever have availed that was not 
first seasoned and inaugurated with 
a cake of salted meat.’*—(Pliny.) 
The ancients, who had not the 
lory of decomposing salt, supposed, 
con ever, thatitwasa cneunt body 
made up of different elements, not 
dissociable by human means, for 
which reason they selected it as a fit 
emblem of the indissolubility of true 
friendships. Homer calls it sacred 
and divine; and whoever ate it with 
another was supposed to become 
his inseparable friend. Hospitality 
and salt are words continually 
used as expressing the same idea,— 
mov ddes ; mov TpameCac; ‘where’s the 


salt, where the rites of hospitality; 
for by setting these at nought hte 
has become the author of these 
mischiefs, says Demosthenes ;’ and 
to transgress the laws of hospitality 
or of salt were equivalent phrases— 
dda kai rpare{av mapaBawew, But as 
chemical affinities are sometimes 
stronger than moral obligations ; it 
sometimes happened that after recep- 
tion at a hospitable board some per- 
jured guest violated, like Paris, the 
umplied obligation, for which he was 
called by the gods to a just and 
heavy retribution. 

The salt of Rome is at present 
monopolized by one or two rapacious 
salinators, who farm it from Govern- 
ment, and alone fatten, while all the 
poor of the Papal States are pining 
for a supply in vain; the article is 
so dear, that many go entirely with- 
out it, while the fiscal waters of the 
great sea are keenly protected by 
a vigilant coast-guard, who form a 
cordon, and pace the shore anxiously, 
as if on the Took out for an invasion. 
Amongst the novelties which struck 
us with most surprise on returnin 
to England, after a osaiaanal 
sojourn in this land of monopoly and 
misrule, was the prodigality with 
which our own poor everywhere use 
salt. When for the first time we 
beheld our gardener actually dress- 
ing the asparagus beds till they were 
white under the deposit, we thought 
of how many hastued hands there 
were at Naples which would have 
rejoiced to pick up a little of the 
large quantity that seasoned our 
ground, to season their unsalted 
bread and insipid Minesiras, and 
on another occasion, whilst luxu- 
riating in aclean sea bath, we re- 
membered how once, in an attack of 
lumbago, when we had sent our man 
Antonio for some buckets of the 
Mediterranean, with a like view, 
he prepared for our reception a 
sentlestenn of bilge-water fresh from 
the sewerage of the shore, which was 
the only water permitted to be 
carried away, and were poisoned 
by odours as offensive and more 
noxious than those which Pliny’s 
patients voluntarily underwent, who, 
living far from the sea, and unable 


* This reminds us of ‘ Every sacrifice is salted with salt,’ as if the practice was 
universal amongst mankind, and salt considered as an element essential to its right 


performance. 
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to fetch supplies thence, used to 
wash their ais and rheumatisms 
in stinking fish-brine, as the nearest 
and best substitute they could 
think of. 


Garum anD ALEC. 


The first of these productions 
was originally made from a fish, 
called by the Greeks garon, but only 
known at Rome, in Pliny’s day, as 
a sauce; that manufactured from 
the mackerel of New Carthage, and 
further named garum  sociorum, 
(allies’ sauce) in supposed compli- 
ment to the Sesulanin then in al- 
liance with Rome, was reckoned 
the best. Strabo bears similar tes- 
timony to the merits of the Cartha- 
gena sauce; but as very good caw 
de Cologne is made in Paris, though 
not quite equal to the original, so 
the article in question was success- 
fully imitated at Pompeii, out of 
Campanian scombers, and other sea- 
fish; till,as the demand for garum in- 
creased, many new places entered the 
lists, and a great variety of fishy com- 
pounds came to beoffered tothe Latin 
public, each bearing on the bottle 
the old name, and pretending to be 
concocted from the original receipt. 
These imitations were of very un- 
equal merits; sometimes the liquor 
ran thick and turbid, as the epithet 
fecosum sufliciently indicates; in 
general, however, though varying 
greatly in taste, quality, consistence, 
and colour, the »y were defecated and 
clear. One species, in particular, 
was so bright and transparent, as to 
resemble in appearance, as it did fur- 
ther in flavour, ‘honied wine.”* Be- 
sides the far-famedscomberand black 
and red garum, in general use, there 
was one, in particular, formed of 
lupus, meoonades, smarades, and 
other scaly fish, of which Pliny says 
certain superstitious votaries made 
use to keep themselves chaste; and 
he adds that the Jews, who may not 
eat fish but with fins and scales, 


* This gives a strange notion of the sweet wines of antiquity, when a salted 
essence of fish could be converted into anything resembling them in flavour ; the 


ancient wines, however, were not unfrequently seasoned with sea water : 


mentions no less than seven so doctored ; 
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used to employ this kind in their re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies. Garum 
was everywhere held in the highest 
esteem by the self-indulgent ; rich 
men devoured it greedily, and every 
Roman lady, mouth-agape, might 
say, with the Lucrine oyster, ‘nobile 
nune sitio luxuriosa garum. Its 
price was very exorbitant—being 
500 sesterces a gallon (Pliny); yet, 
in spite of this, so much was dis- 
posed of, that several of the pesci- 
garo-li of these days made large for- 
tunes in the trade. 

In Greece, the taste for garum 
was quite as epidemic as at Rome. 
‘Our cruets shall run over with 
garum,’ says one in Athenweus; and 
Aristophanes, in the same savoury 
pages, tells us,— 


That all the topers, to prepare 'm, 
Drank every man his glass of garum ; 


which would countenance (had there 
been any show of authority in its 
favour) the propriety of that various 
reading, which, for allies’ sauce, ga- 
rum sotiorum, gives garum asotorum, 
sots’ or soakers’ sauce ! 

Alex, like garum, was at 
the name of a fish and of a sauce 
made from it: both Horace and 
Strabo use the word in the first 
sense, Columella in the second. 
This sauce differed from garum only 
in being thicker; it was formed of 
the dregs and feculence which re- 
mained after the garum liquor had 
been decanted off clear: this was at 
first made from the deliquescing 
bodies of a little fish called alecula 
—but many other small fish were 
at length pressed into the service. 
The whole mixed brine, undis- 
solved salt, and sodden bodies of 
the fish, constituted the semi- 
solid compound yclept putrilago, 
from which, cleared of scales, bones, 
and other impurities, alee was im- 
mediately derived. That the fish 

valled halecula, of which the alee was 
originally made, was the anchovy 


once 


Pliny 


the most famous among them was one 


called Leucrocorum, originally invented by a Greek sailor, who having ‘ tapped the 


admiral,’ 


that is, bored through the cask, and abstracted a portion of the contents, 


replaced the deficiency by an equal quantity of sea-water, producing a compound so 
highly approved of, that the people of Cos, Lesbos, and Rhodes, taking the hint, 
mixed a large qui untity of brine with all their vintages, and made a species of ma- 


rine wine much esteemed by connoisseurs, 




















































































































seems probable from what is else- 
where recorded of it: the halecula 
was asmall, very common fish, worth- 
less in itself, but affording an excel- 
lent sauce, in all which respects it 
accords perfectly with the anchovy; 
moreover Pliny, speaking of the 
various scaly fish used in preparing 
this sauce, mentions that the par- 
ticular species called by the Greeks 
aphyes, and by the Latins apua or 
lupus was in much request for this 
purpose. Now one of the small fish 
included by Aristotle underthe above 
general title of a¢un he elsewhere 
calls evypavAts, and as this evypavits 
is generally supposed to mean the 
anchovy, there seems ground for in- 
ferring, first, that the words /upus, 
apua, and engraulis, are all different 
synonyms for halecula;and,secondly, 
so many different designations for 
the anchovy ;* but the strongest pre- 
sumption in favour of the identity of 
halecula and the anchovy is afforded 
by the modern Italian name of this 
little clupea—Alici, which is obvi- 
ously nothing but a melting down 
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of alecula into that soft bastard 
Latin tongue. As most articles 
of this description when approved 
of, lead to spurious imitations, we 
are not surprised to read in Pliny 
of certain ‘unscrupulous persons 
who manufactured alec out of crabs, 
oysters, shrimps, sea urchins, and 
a varicty of other improper sub- 
stitutes for the proper ingredients, 
to the detriment of the genuine 
sauce; and we may readily suppose, 
in a place so famous for its mural 
advertisements as Pompeii, that 
visitors would not be left in the dark 
where to procure the right sort, but 
that many a friendly index finger 
pointed it out on the wall, whilst as 
many caveats against unprincipled 
vendors of shell fish counterfeits 
would be sedulously stuck up during 
the bathing season, with suitable 
warnings; and as there was an in- 
ferior black article in commerce 
palmed off under the same name, a 
special warning against this aflixed 
to the public baths, Jie Niger est 
hune tu Romane caveto. 






TURKEY AND THE EAST OF EUROPE IN RELATION 


TO ENGLAND 
I URING the period of the dis- 


cussions on the Reform Bill, 
now twenty years ago or more, it 
used to be complainingly said by 
independent liberal members, who 
took a great interest in foreign po- 
litics, that it was impossible to ex- 
cite the English middle and lower 
classes on the interesting subject of 
foreign affairs. But, albeit the re- 
mark was perfectly true in 1831 and 
1832, yet a very great change has 
since taken place in English opinion 
and feeling. Fifty years ago, when 
the continent of Europe was for a 
short while opened in consequence 
of the peace of Amiens, there were 
neither railroads nor steamboats, 
and a journey to Paris or Brussels 
was more tedious and expensive 
than a journey made to Vienna and 
Berlin in 1853. And when, after 
the eee of the peace of Amiens, 
we had eleven or twelve years sub- 
sequent war, the continent of Eu- 


AND THE 


WEST. 


rope necessarily remained a closed 
land to Englishmen and women of 
all classes. In 1814, and again in 
1815, when crowds of English 
flocked to Paris, after so long an 
absence, the journey consumed the 
best part of a week, and travelling 
in the cheapest fashion to the French 
-apital then cost some ten or twelve 
pounds, whilst travelling by post 
cost some twenty or five -and- 
twenty pounds. In these good old 
days, it necessarily followed that 
none could visit foreign shores but 
the rich and the well-to-do—the 
idle votaries of fashion, with pockets 
well lined and a good running 
account at Coutts’s or at Drum- 
mond’s. Even four or five years 
later, when the first steamer was 
put on from Dover to Calais, the 
number of passengers was few and 
inconsiderable, and chiefly confined 
to fashionable lords and ladies, to 
travelling M.P.’s, or to professional 





* The word anchovy comes from the Spanish, anchugas, as do enchove, the 


Italian patois, and its French correspondent, anchois. 
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men making a hurried trip between 
the end of August and the end of 
October. Things went on thus from 
1815 to 1820, and from 1820 to 
1830, without much change. But 
the events of 1830 produced a con- 
siderable impression throughout 
England ; and albeit the quarterly 
intercourse during that year between 
England and France was not equal 
to the weekly intercourse between 
the two countries now, still it exhi- 
bited a marvellous increase on the 
fifteen years from 1815 to 1830. A 
steam communication direct be- 
tween London and Calais and Lon- 
don and Boulogne somewhat facili- 
tated intercommunication shortly 
antecedent to 1830; but the great 
promoting causes of increased inter- 
course between England and France 
may be referred to the revolution 
of that memorable year, and to the 
efforts made for twenty years sub- 
sequently to lessen the duration and 
the expense of the journey. It isa 
well ascertained fact, that travellers 
can now 1each Paris in less time 
than they could reach Calais and 
Boulogne in 1830, and that the cost 
of the whole trip is less than the 


fares taken by the steamboats plying 
between London and Calais three- 


and-twenty years ago. As a conse- 
quence of this increased communi- 
cation, for every one Englishman 
or woman who crossed the Straits 
of Dover in 1829, there are one 
hundred who cross it in 1853; and 
there is scarcely one of these who 
does not year by year extend his 
peregrinations, increasing the circle 
not merely of his enjoyment, but 
of his knowledge and of his sympa- 
thies too. Hence it is that there 
are now, in every great town and 
city of the empire, hundreds and 
thousands of individuals who have 
well defined ideas on foreign policy 
and the relations of foreign states 
to each other and to Europe, and 
who follow discussions on such sub- 
jects, whether in the House or at 
public meetings, with zeal and inte- 
rest. Men in a very humble sphere 
of life have, during the last five 
years, taken an eager and anxious 
interest in the struggles of Hungary 
and Italy, in the politics of France 
and of Germany, and in the main- 
tenance of the integrity and inde- 
pendence of Turkey. A quarter of 
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a century ago, or less, it was diffi’ 
cult, if not impossible, to fix public 
attention on any political matter not 
of local, personal, or party interest. 
Now, thanks to greater facilities of 
locomotion and to more diffused in- 
formation, it is impossible that in- 
justice or oppression can be done in 
any quarter of the globe without 
evoking sympathy, interest, or in- 
dignation in England. 

Within the past month, the con- 
dition and prospects of Turkey, and 
the relations of that Government to 
the other states of Europe, have 
been discussed at more than one 
provincial meeting, with a zeal and 
ability very creditable to all classes 
of our countrymen. Nor is this 
wonderful. For though the power 
of Turkey was originally raised by 
thesword, and by the sword extended 
over some of the most celebrated 
portions of Europe, of Asia, and of 
Africa; yet for more than a cen- 
tury and a half Turkey has been 
threatened by one or more powerful 
and unscrupulous enemies, whose 
ultimate success over the Porte 
would be much more disastrous to 
the world than the sway of the suc- 
cessors of Mohammed. The Turk, 
like most semi-civilized and warlike 
tribes, has his virtues and his faults, 
but the virtues considerably prepon- 
derate ; and during more than half 
a century he has been gradually 
more nearly approximating to Eu- 
ropean feelings and modes of 
thought. In his most fanatical mo- 
ments, however, his bitterestenemies 
have neverdenied tothe Turk the pos- 
session of many valuablequalities. He 
has ever been honourable, straight- 
forward, and sincere in the main- 
tenance of treaties, keeping his 
pledged faith with the chivalrous 

unctiliousness of a preua chevalier. 
He has never by stealth or indi- 
rection circumvented an enemy, or 
sought to do that covertly which 
a bold foe accomplishes, or tries 
to accomplish, openly. These qua- 
lities, combined with his bravery 
and his generosity, have rendered 
the Turk personally popular with 
Englishmen, and above all, with 
the English commercial classes. 
Though occasional] fanatical, the 
Turk is generous and brave. Though 
haughty, imperious, self-willed, and 
arbitrary, he is neither mean nor 
PP 
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mercenary. He will not cozen or 
cheat you like some of his Christian 
neighbours ; or pay you court, or 
fawn on you, to gain some paltry 
advantage. In his port and air, if 
there be an assumption of superi- 
ority, it is accompanied with a frank- 
ness, blended with a dignified cour- 
tesy. Though not taking very 
kindly to trade himself, the Turk 
interposes no impediments to the 
trading of Franks and foreigners 
within the limits of the most cele- 
brated portions of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, in which he has en- 
camped. Some of the richest por- 
tions of Europe and Asia are under 
his sway—lands flowing with milk 
and honey, and producing rice, 
wheat, tobacco, hemp, cotton, silk, 
and the finest and most luscious 
fruits. Nor is the mineral wealth 
of Turkey inferior in any respect 
to its natural productions. It is 
rich in marbles, alabasters, jaspers, 
and precious stones ; in drugs and 
medicaments of great value. There 
are mines of copper and quicksilver ; 
breeds of horses of exceeding value ; 
flocks of buffaloes and sheep, valu- 
able not merely for the flesh, but 
for the wool; and swarms of bees, 
whose honey is world-renowned. 
These productions of the soil of 
Turkey are collected together, 
trafficked in, and sold by men of all 
religions and of all nations, but 
chiefly by Greeks, Armenians, Arabs, 
and Wallachians. If the Sultan 
were removed from his seat of Em- 
pire to-morrow, or another power 
installed in Constantinople, that 
trade which English and Levantine 
merchants now so prosperously drive 
would be transferred to other 
channels—would be loaded with 
fetters and restrictions—and would 
be subjected to any impositions 
which might seem fitting to the 
good-will and pleasure of the Em- 
ae of Russia. It is because the 
estruction or the partition of Turkey 
is looked on as equivalent to the 
placing of the Czar on the Throne 
of Constantinople, that Englishmen 
of almost all classes and shades of 
political opinion are friends and 
artisans of the Turk. There are 
ew among us who, if we could 
mould or model that portion of 
Europe and Asia called Turkey 
according to our wishes, would 
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not seek to change and alter the 
form of government and polity. But 
the question is not as the lawyers 
say, res integra, but a choice of two 
evils. It is a choice limited either 
to the existence of the Ottoman do- 
minion, or the substitution of the 
Russian Czar. Unquestionably of 
the two evils the former is far the 
lesser for Turkey, and infinitel 
the lesser for Europe and the world. 
Far are we from saying that Turkey 
is now governed as it ought to be, 
or that the moral and material re- 
sources of the country are developed 
as they might be under afreer anda 
better system. But we do maintain, 
that barbarous in some respects as is 
the Turkish system, it presents fea- 
tures, as a whole, less revolting than 
the systematised centralizing and 
organized despotism of Russia. 
Under the dominion of the Sultan 
Turkey is neither an encroaching or 
an aggressive power. But dethrone 
the Sultan and substitute the Czar in 
his place, and you give the most en- 
croaching and aggressive empire in 
Europe almost unlimited power to 
extend his sway and aggrandize his 
influence. 

The policy of the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg in reference to Turkey 
is not of to-day or of yesterday. Itis 
antecedent in point of time to the 
birth of Peter the Great, and dates 
back to 1670—183 years ago. By 
arms and by intrigue—by war and 
by diplomacy—b a union of force, 
flexibility, and fraud, the Govern- 
ment of Russia has ever been pro- 
ceeding onward and onward towards 
its grand design of gaining posses- 
sion of Constantinople. y the 
treaty of Kutschouc Kaynardgi, in 
1774, the Cabinet of St. Petersbur 
acquired Kabardinia, Azoff, an 
Kinborn, the Protectorate of the 
Crimea, and the free navigation of 
the Black Sea. By the treaty of 
Jassy, in 1793, the Crimea, in viola- 
tion of public law and national faith, 
was incorporated with the Russian 
Empire, and the Porte forced to 
cede all the territory between the 
Bog and the Dniester. The treaty 
of Bucharest, in 1812, gave to Russia 
Bessarabia, and that part of Mol- 
davia beyond the Pruth, now the 
frontier of the Russian Empire; and 
the treaty of Adrianople, in 1829, 
imposed such terms on the Turks 
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as it was impossible for the Sultan 
to fulfil towards Russia. The ex- 
mses of the Russian campaigns 
into Turkey were then estimated at 
ten millions of Dutch ducats, and as 
this payment was beyond the ability 
of the Sultan, the occupation of 
Moldavia and Wallachia was deter- 
mined on simultaneously with the 
seizure of a considerable slice of 
Georgia. It is now too late to la- 
ment the provisions of this treaty, 
which has been a portion of the 
public law of Europe for nearly a 
es of a century. But had the 
nglish and French Ministers at 
Constantinople known the actual 
condition of the Russian invading 
army in 1828 and 1829; had they 
known that it was without a commis- 
sariat ; that it was sickly and disor- 
anized, and instead of being 60,000 
id not exceed 25,000 men—it is 
impossible these diplomatists could 
have advised the Sultan to give his 
signature to a treaty which as ever 
since placed his empire more or less 
at the mercy of Russia. 

The treaty of Adrianople de- 
clared the passage of the Canal 
of Constantinople, and the Strait 
of the Dardanelles entirely free 
and open to Russian merchant 
vessels laden or in ballast, whether 
they came from the Black Sea to 
paw into the Mediterranean, or 

om the Mediterranean into the 
Black Sea. The Ottoman Empire, 
thus humiliated and weakened by 
the results of the war with Russia, 
and still more by the provisions of 
the treaty, was ieodensd by a new 
danger from the ambitious projects 
of Mehemet Ali, in 1833. The 
Turkish army was routed at Koniah, 
Constantinople was threatened with 
attack, and the Porte demanded 
the protection of Austria, Great 
Britain, and France. The three 
powers hesitated to interfere with 
arms, but offered the aid of friendly 
negotiation. Russia took a more 
decisive course. She placed her 
forces at the disposal of the Sultan, 
and a Russian army was landed on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, 
to protect the capital against the 
threatened attack. Peace was finally 
concluded between the Porte and 
Mehemet Ali, by an arrangement 
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concluded at Kutayah, in April 1833, 
under the mediation of Great Britain 
and France. After having by this 
arrangement consented to the dis- 
memberment of his empire for the 
aggrandizement of his insubordinate 
and rebellious vassal, the Sultan 
three months afterwards concluded 
a treaty of defensive alliance with 
Russia at Unkiar-Skelessi. 

It is not our purpose here to go 
through the articles of this treaty. 
Butwe mayremark that the contract- 
ing parties came sofar back as 1833— 
twenty years ago—io an understand- 
ing upon subjects concerning their 
respective safety and tranquillity, 
oa agreed to extend to each other 
the most effectual aid and assistance. 
From a sincere desire to ensure the 
duration, maintenance, and entire in- 
dependence of the Sublime Porte, 
Russia (that power is ever benevo- 
lent and disinterested, never self- 
seeking or grasping) promised to 
furnish by land and sea such troops 
and forces as the two contractin 
powers should judge necessary. It 
was provided y the fourth article 
of the treaty, that the expenses of 

rovisioning the military and naval 
orces furnished should be paid by 
the power making the demand. An 
additional secret article was annexed 
to the treaty, by which the Sublime 
Porte agreed to confine its action in 
favour of the imperial court of 
Russia to shutting up the Strait of 
the Dardanelles, that is to say, not 
to permit any foreign ship of war to 
enter that strait under any pretext 
whatever. The French Govern- 
ment expressed, through its Minis- 
ter, its profound affliction at this 
treaty, and declared that if its sti- 
pulations should ultimately produce 
an armed intervention of Russia in 
the internal affairs of Turkey, the 
French Government would consider 
itself free to adopt a line of conduct 
suggested to it by circumstances, 
acting then as if the treaty in ques- 
tion did not exist. The Russian 
Government reiterated, as it always 
does, the expression of its most pure 
and disinterested intentions, thus 
acting as if the declaration contained 
in the note of the French Minister 
did not exist.* 
The casus faderis contemplated 
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by the treaty of Unkear-Skelessi 
arose within the time provided for 
the duration of the treaty. The 
war again broke out between the 
Sultan and Mehemet Ali in June, 
1839. In the decisive battle of 
Nezib, the Turkish army was over- 
thrown, and this was followed by 
the desertion of the fleet to Mehe- 
met Ali, and by the death of the 
Sultan, Mahmoud II. A long and 
intricate negotiation ensued between 
the five powers, ending in the Lon- 
don convention of the 15th July, 
1840, to which only four of the 
powers were party, France being 
excluded from all participation in 
the convention. Mehemet Ali having 
refused to accept the arrangement 
of the four powers within the term 
prescribed, sentence of deprivation 
of his pashalices was pronounced 
against him—a sentence which was 
revoked on his subsequently making 
his submission. In consequence of 
this submission, the hereditary pa- 
shalic of Egypt was conferred on 
him by an imperial firman, upon 
conditions substantially the same 
with those contained in the separate 
act annexed to the treaty. The ob- 
jects of the treaty having been thus 
accomplished, the plenipotentiaries 
of the four powers assembled in 
conference on the 10th July, 1841, 
and signed a protocol that it was 
essential to record, in the most for- 
mal manner, the respect due to the 
ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire, 
in virtue of which it had been at all 
times prohibited for ships of war of 
foreign powers to enter into the 
Straits of the Dardanelles and of the 
Bosphorus. In this arrangement 
France was invited to concur; and 
the principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Viscount Palmer- 
ston, undertook to bring the matter 
to the knowledge of the French 
Government. A convention was 
accordingly concluded at London 
on the 3th July, 1841, between the 
five great European powers and the 
Ottoman Porte, by the first article 
of which the Sultan, on the one 
part, declared his resolution to main- 
tain in future the principle invari- 
ably established as the ancient rule 
of his empire, and that as long as 
the Porte should be at peace he 
would admit no foreign vessel of 
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war into -. Straits. ee a 

wers engaged to respect this de- 
Tondeetiee af the Sultan, and to 
conform to the principle established. 
Thus by this act the principle of 
the law of nations relating to the 
territorial jurisdiction over adjoining 
seas, as applicable to the interior 
waters of the Ottoman empire, be- 
came incorporated into the written 
public law of Europe. 

There were many who supposed 
that this convention was all that 
was needed to place Turkey in a 
position of stability. But they who 
thus reasoned argued from an im- 
perfect knowledge of the people and 
the country. The young Sultan, 
Abdul Medjid, who succeeded to his 
father, Mahmoud II., was no doubt 
a prince of good dispositions, and 
disposed to listen to wise counsels ; 
but, on the other hand, he was effe- 
minate and luxurious, and prone to 
indulge in those pleasures in which 
Eastern sovereigns take a chief de- 
light. The Hatti Sheriff of Gul- 
hané, which was proclaimed soon 
after his accession, in 1839, was no 
doubt a great progress on the old 
arbitrary system of ae for it 
indicated a respect for the lives, the 
properties, and the belief of the po- 
pulation under the sway of the 
Sultan. The arbitrary system of 
recruiting the army hitherto in ae 
ration, was done away with, and a 
more uniform scheme of taxation 
was established. But though Res- 
chid Pasha deserves the greatest 
credit for these and other reforms— 
though he is entitled to the utmost 
commendation for having com- 
menced the preparation of a penal 
code, and many administrative 
changes called by enlightened Eu- 
ropeans ameliorations—and by the 
fanatical party in Turkey innova- 
tions—yet it seems even now a moot 
point whether Reschid did not show 
more courage than discretion in 
waging war against the ignorance of 
the masses and the inveterate ob- 
stinacy and ill will of the public 
functionaries. For the last ten or 
twelve years it cannot be denied 
that Turkey has been—as it now 
is—in a state of change and tran- 
sition. A struggle is going on 
between two principles — between 
the European principle of improve- 
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ment on the one hand, and the old 
stagnant Turkish fatalism and fana- 
ticism on the other. Some pacha- 
lics, as those of Sirvas and Bosnia, 
have been perpetually disturbed. 
In 1845 and 1846, among the Druses 
and the Maronites, there were per- 
petual outbreaks and insurrections, 
and a state of things bordering on 
anarchy in Kurdistan, Bosnia, and 
Albania. Even in the capital itself 
—even at Constantinople—there has 
been a liberal and a retrograde party 
among men highly placed; so that 
European cabinets have used one 
and the other with a view best to 
accomplish their purposes. Rifaat 
Pacha, the President of the Council 
of State, the head of the retrograde 
party, is the partisan of Russia; 
while Reschid Sue has leaned to 
liberal or progressive opinions. 
Russia, however, finds a more 
powerful lever than fanatical ob- 
scurantism or official cupidity and 
corruption by which to undermine 
the stability of the Ottoman empire. 
Among the Christian subjects of the 
Porte, chiefly composed of persons 
of the Greek faith, Russia finds her 
stanchest supporters. There are in 
Turkey in Europe no less, according 
to the last published census, than 
11,370,000 persons professing the 
Greek faith ; while in Asia there are 
2,360,000,—making a total of nearl 

14 millions, out of a Turkish 
population, in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, of 36 millions. In Constan- 
tinople itself, out of a population of 
630,000 inhabitants, more than 
200,000, or nearly a third, are 
Greeks; and every one of these 
Greeks, whether in the — or 
the provinces—whether in Europe 
or Asia—whether in Bulgaria, Ma- 
cedonia, Albania, or Bosnia—de- 
sires, in unfurling the banner of 
political and religious independence, 
the triumph of Russia. This feeling 
is excited and stimulated in every 
—— of the Turkish empire by 

ussian emissaries, who preac 

either a political or a religious propa- 
gandism, as occasion serves. If these 
Greeks succeed in their purposes, 
we shail have one and the same 
power predominant in the Baltic 
and in the Black Sea, and ruling at 
one and the same time at St. Peters- 
burg and Constantinople. The Czar 
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will then have the key of his own 
house, and will be enabled to pass 
from Sebastopol to Stamboul with- 
out demanding a firman from any 
turbaned Turk. 

How this will affect the trade 
and maritime preponderance of Eng- 
land it may be well to consider. 
For many years Great Britain, in- 
cluding her possessions of Malta 
and the Ionian Islands, has driven 
a larger import and export trade 
with Turkey than any three of the 
European powers together. The im- 

rtations and exportations of Eng- 
andin 1846 amounted to one hundred 
and eighty-eight millions of francs, 
while those of France were only 
77,856,000, and those of Russia 
amounted to only 39,432,000. Now, 
supposing the Muscoviteseatedon the 
throne of the Sultan, how long would 
England enjoy this lucrative trade ? 
How long would English commerce 
be likely to maintain a prepon- 
derance in the Mediterranean? No 
wonder, therefore, that the intelli- 
gent men of Newcastle-on-Tynehave 
assembled, and have agreed on a 
spirited address to Lord John 

ussell, expressing the warmest 
sympathy for the cause of the 
Sultan. The conduct of Abdul 
Medjid in reference to Hungary and 
the Hungarian and Polish refugees 
has procured for Turkey partisans 
totally irrespective of questions of 
trade. Every free and generous 
mind in these islands feels that the 
Sultan, in following the dictates of 
his own nature in affording an 
asylum to the unfortunate, and in 
refusing to give them up notwith- 
standing the reclamations of Austria 
and Russia, acted in a manner in 
which Englishmen themselves would 
imitate, and of course approve. The 
independence of Turkey is not 
only a primary point with English- 
men from considerations of com- 
merce, but on higher and better 
grounds than mere barter or mer- 
cantile profit, however considerable. 
It is a cardinal point, not merely 
on European, but on Asiatic grounds. 
As Lord John Russell well says, in 
his answer to the Mayor of New- 
castle, ‘The independence of Turkey 
cannot be subverted without a change 
in the territorial circumscription of 
Europe, without a derangement of 
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the distribution of power sanctioned 
by treaties, and without a violation 
of the engagements of 1841.’ The 
independence of Turkey cannot in 
any wise be violated without a dis- 
turbance of the balance of power, 
and the aggrandizement of Russia, 
already sufficiently formidable. 

Any one who has observed the pro- 
gress of Russia for the last half cen- 
tury must be well aware that she had 
her emissaries in Persia, in Cabool, 
and in every portion of Hindostan, 
intriguing, and sowing distrust, and 
manceuvring in every possible way 
to undermine British power and 
British influence. If the despatches 
of Mornington, Cornwallis, Minto, 
and Moira, from 1798 to 1823, were 
disinterred from the archives of the 
India House, it would be found 
that in the quarter of a century com- 
prised within these epochs Russia 
was as active by her emissaries 
in India as she was in the quarter 
of a century subsequent. Lords 
Amherst and William Bentinck, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, Lord Ellen- 
borough, and Lord Hardinge could 
tales unfold of Russian proceedings 
infinitely more consistent and per- 
severing than honest or edifying. 
Whether on the Persian frontier 
or in the interior of Hindostan— 
whether among native princes or at 
the English Presidencies, Russia 
has ever had her agents and her 
propagandists. Sometimes these 
agents are military and naval men 
—sometimes they assume the guise 
of travellers for pleasure or amuse- 
ment— sometimes that of men 
of science. The highest and the 
lowest Russian—the soldier having 
the rank of field-marshal, and the 
commercial man member of the 
lowest Guild, are each only anxious 
to subserve the interests of their 
country by purveying intelligence 
in a manner and a mode which Eng- 
lishmen would disdain. It imports 
little to the Muscovite how or by 
what methods intelligence is gained 
for his country, provided the Czar, 
his master, be enabled to overmaster 
or wheedle Persia—to call the Per- 
sian Gulf his own for every useful 
peas provided he be enabled, 

y reigning or dictating at Con- 
stantinople to transfer the expe- 
rienced and enterprising Greek 
sailors to his fleet—a fleet which 
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will then have a free entrance into 
the Mediterranean. 

Hithertothe Russian fleet hasnever 
been formidable. Shut up for eight 
months out of the twelve in a sea 
without tides, and in which there is 
perpetual daylight when navigable, 
the Russian aboard ship is neither 
soldier nor sailor, though alternately 
exercised as both the one and the 
other. But if, by possessing Con- 
stantinople, the Emperor is enabled 
to transfer 15,000 or 20,000 Greek 
sailors to his ships of war, how 
differently is he placed for aggres- 
sive maritime warfare from what he 
has ever been before. With such a 
new power in the Mediterranean, 
developed and extended by enter- 
prising Greeks, will perpetual con- 
tent dwell at the Ionian Islands ?— 
will our relations with Persia 
continue ever amicable and easy ? 
—shall we long enjoy the transit 
for our Indian mail over Egypt, or 
may not our communications withour 


* great Indian dependency run the 


risk of interruption. There is now 
a great (and though to a certain ex- 
tent deserved) yetanunreasoningand 
unjust cry against the East India 
Company—a company which certain 
parties appear determined to run 
downatall hazards. Arewequitesure 
that Russiahas had no hand in stimu- 
lating and fomenting these diatribes 
against the lords of Leadenhall- 
street and their civil servants? It 
is not the first time that pamphlets 
and articles have been written by 
English hands in Russian interests. 
Be this, however, as it may, Russia 
is prepared to take advantage of this 
popular feeling in England, and to 
render it subservient to her own in- 
terests. So long as we desire to re- 
tain our Indian empire there is no 
question connected with the East 
or the Echelles du Levant that is 
not of paramount importance to us ; 
but independently even of the East, 
the moment we cease to exercise a 
preponderant influence in the Medi- 
terranean waters and along its 
shores, our commercial influence is 
everywhere placed in jeopardy. It 
is not the extent or the geographical 
area of this little realm of England 
that gives to her name a my 
weight, and authority. o; the 
idea which the nations hitherto have 
entertained of the power of Eng- 
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land has been founded, not on the 
extent of her territory, but on the 
general opinion of her spirit, her 
energy, and her determination to 
uphold her maritime and commercial 
superiority. Once allow Orientals, 
whether Turks, Armenians, Egyp- 
tians, Persians, or the race of Levan- 
tines, speaking a lingua franca, 
‘hash of languages,’ to think that 
any great question has been settled 
without the consent of, or in defi- 
ance of England, and the idea of the 
greatness of our country immedi- 
ately fades away from the minds of 
men. 

Any robbery or spoliation of 
Turkey now or hereafter would do 
much more than disturb the balance 
of power. It would disturb and dis- 
arrange the balance of trade. Of 
late years in England we have been 
doing all that in us lies to render 
commerce free and unfettered, and 
to disburthen it of all restrictions. 
If, then, by any fraud or violence, 
or by any coup de main, Turkey be 
spoliated or partitioned, as Poland 
was, or absorbed, as the Republic 
of Cracow was by Austria, a triumph 
will be given to the exelusionists 
and protectionists, and thefirst thing 
the Austrian and Russian Govern- 
ments would attempt would be tosup- 

lant and supersede our commerce 
in the Levant. Austrian policy in 
reference to trade is now abundantly 
transparent. Her design is to have 
a commercial league with southern, 
and if possible with northern Ger- 
many, and with such states of Italy 
as will enter into ber policy. The 
tariff of Austria is in the fullest 
sense of the word prohibitory, for 
the Government of Francis aeeah 
imposes on cotton and woollen ma- 
nufactures a duty of no less than 
60 per cent. As to Russia, she totall 
prohibits printed cotton, iron, hard- 
ware, and woollens, and has, more- 
over, for the last eight and thirty 
years, endeavoured, and too success- 
fully, to induce English skilled work- 
men in these branches of manufac- 
tures, to settle in Moscow and in 
Petersburg, in Kioff, and in Toula. 
During the last quarter of a century 
our exports to Russia, instead of 
having increased, have considerably 
diminished. It may be that the 
article fabricated at home is a dearer 
and a worse article than could be 
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imported from England, and we be- 
lieve the fact to be so, but the Em- 
peror is all powerful, and can by an 
ukase place such a duty on English 
fabrics as virtually to prohibit them. 
The Soubadio Wendin kingdom 
is almost as hermetically sealed 
against our manufactures as Russia. 
Even the small state of Tuscany 
takes more of our manufactures than 
the rich district of the Milanese, 
comprising Venice, Verona, &c. 
Turkey, though no longer, as be- 
fore the peace of Carlowtz, in 1699, 
mistress of Hungary and Transyl- 
vania,—though no longer distin- 
guished as in the days when she 
bravely showed fight against such 
commanders as Montecuculi, Eugene 
of Savoy, and John Sobieski, king of 
Poland—Turkey, though no longer 
possessing a Kara Mustapha, is never- 
theless one of our firmest friends and 
best customers, and her views as to 
the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, 
the Euphrates, and the Isthmus of 
Suez, are completely identified with 
our own. Turkey, with all her faults, 
fanaticism, and semi-barbarism, en- 
joys local administrations—certain 
municipal rights — and has ever 
exhibited that generosity towards 
strangers and the unfortunate 
which so powerfully and so 
favourably impresses the minds 
of Englishmen. What reader of 
history can forget that Turkey it 
was which gave an asylum to Charles 
XII. after the battle of Pultowa; 
that Turkey it was which refused 
to give up Ragoczi, Bertscheni, 
Esterhazy, Forgatsch Vay, Czacky, 
in 1718; that Turkey it was, in our 
own day, which refused to give up 
Bem, Guyon, Klapka, and others P 
Russia has of late endeavoured to 
get up some cause of quarrel against 
the Sublime Porte, because of the 
feud of the Turks with the Monte- 
negrins, who are as much attached 
to Russia as the Circassians are 
hostile to that power. But Turkey 
is not to be spoliated of her territory 
or deprived of her treaty rights be- 
cause Russia chooses to espouse, as 
a political or religious partisan, the 
cause of the most lawless plunderers 
in Europe. For fully a century and 
a half the hostility of the Maite 
negrins to the Turks has made them 
seek the alliance of every power, 
ill-disposed, hostile, or at actual war 
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with the Sublime Porte. So far 
back as 1712, the Montenegrins de- 
clared themseleves the subjects of 
Peter the Great, who received their 
oath of allegiance, and promised to 
defend them against their enemies. 
Ever since that period the Monte- 
negrins have continued to acknow- 
ledge the patronage and protection 
of Russia, and a constant inter- 
change of intercourse has taken place 
between the two countries. The 
Emperor Paul sent many rich 
presents to the Montenegro Church, 
and sought to establish a salaried 
judicial tribunal in the country. 
The Montenegrins, on their part, 
fully repaid the interest of the Czar 
by the devotion they exhibited 
towards Russia in the war between 
that country and France. During 
the period that Russia was in pos- 
session of the Ionian Islands, she 
possessed additional facilities for 
augmenting her influence over Mon- 
tenegro, an influence which for now 
more than half a century has been 
on the increase. 

The same power which was en- 
abled in 1800 from the Ionian 
Islands to excite a hostile feeling 
against France in Montenegro, is 
now, by means of a Panslavic and 
Greek Church faction, enabled to sow 
discontent broadcast among the 
Greeks of Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, 
Ithaca, Calamos, and Cerigo. Russia 
has for nearly a century availed her- 
self of identity in allows belief, 
and for more than half a century of 
identity in race, to extend her in- 
fluence and to increase her territory. 

We are not among the number of 
those who would advise English 
Ministers to follow in this respect 
Russian tactics, but we cannot help 
thinking with the author of a recent 
work on Montenegro, Count Vale- 
rian Krasinski,* that if the English 
Cabinet, at the period of the treaty 
of Vienna had taken some interest 
in the Montenegrins, the disastrous 
ascendancy of Russia in that quarter 
might have been neutralized. We 
are well aware of the strength of the 
Sclavonic affinities, and to what 
account they may be turned by an 
unscrupulous Emperor or Cabinet, 
but notwithstanding the strong 
feelings of race and religion pre- 
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valent among the Christian Scla- 
vonians of the Greek Church, there 
can be little doubt that if eight-and- 
thirty years ago the Montenegrins 
had been drilled into the belief that 
they had more to gain by looking to 
the power in possession of the Ionian 
Islands than to the power reigning 
at St. Petersburg, we choad not 
have seen them paying such as- 
siduous court to the Czar in 1852 
and ‘53. 

The greatest immediate danger 
that the Ottoman Empire hastorunis 
not, however, from external enemies 
at St. Petersburg or Moscow, but 
from its own Sclavonic subjects. 
The population of Turkey, compris- 
ing its dominions in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, according to the latest 
accounts, amounts to 35,350,000. 
But of this population in Europe the 
preponderance by race and religion is 
fearfully against the Turk. The Mus- 
sulmen amount only to 3,800,000, 
whereas the Greeks are 11,370,000, 
the Catholics 260,000, and the Jews 
70,000. There are also 4,000,000 
Roumans, or Wallachians, besides 
Armenians, Tartars, and Arabs. 
The population of Turkey in Europe 
really interested in the preservation 
of the Ottoman Empire amounts 
only to 1,100,000 Osmanlis, to 
230,000 Tartars, with a few Jews 
and nondescripts of all races, coun- 
tries, and creeds. Nationality and 
religion are the strongest feelings 
that can animate an almost wholly 
savage people like the Montene- 
grins. The feeling of nationality, 
strong among all the Sclavish tribes, 
is pre-eminently so among the 
Turkish Sclavonians. Their sacred 
or liturgical language is the Russ, 
whilst the vernacular idioms of 
Servia and Bulgaria are also dialects 
of the mother tongue of Russia. 
The attention of all politicians who 
desire to prevent the downfall and 
dismemberment of Turkey ought to 
be directed to the Bulgarians and 
Servians, Bosniacs and Wallacs, and 
generally to the Sclavonic popula- 
tions extending from the Black Sea 
to the vicinity of the Mediterranean. 
The religion of these people—their 
feelings with respect to the ultimate 
destiny of the Sclavonic nations— 
their geographical position, but, 
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above all, the relation in which they 
stand to Russia, point them out as 
elements of internal danger to the 
Porte. It is of the greatest im- 
portance to Great Britain—in a 
commercial and territorial sense— 
and indeed to Europe, that the 
Turkish dominions should remain 
in their integrity. The powers 
of Western Europe should direct 
their attention to the condition of 
the Sclavonians in Turkey, and 
should impress on the Divan in a 
friendly spirit the necessity of so 
governing them as to give them 
no excuses for dissatisfaction or dis- 
content. The best way, according 
to Bacon, to remove seditions is to 
take away the causes of them, and 
clearly the best way of putting an 
end to the intrigues of Russia, and 
of preventing that power from ex- 
tending her dominion and influence 
over the Sclaves, is to make it the 
interest of the latter to cling to 
Turkey. 

Twenty years ago, or less, we 
might have looked to Austria as 
a firm and fast friend and ally of 
the Turk. During the soiled of 
enthusiasm for the Greek cause, 
from 1823-24 to 1829, when France 
and portions of Germany were bitten 
with Hellenism, Austria never gave 
in to this delusion. Austria then 
felt and knew that a great deal of 
the political excitement in Greece, 
more especially within the bosom of 
the Heteria, had been excited by 
Russian agents with a view to sub- 
serve her own purposes of political 
influence and territorial extension. 
Austria therefore then wisely sided 
with the Turk as a barrier against 
the progress of Russia. Even in 
1830 and 1831, there was among all 
classes in Austria a strong feeling 
for the Poles then combating against 
the Russians, partly because of the 
justice of their cause, partly because 
men in general believed that a 
Polish nation would form a barrier 
against Russia. But within the 
last few years the old and tradi- 
tionary policy of Austria seems 
to have been changed, and her 
politicians—for we cannot call them 
statesmen — no longer walk in 
the wake of the Kaunitz, the Thu- 
guts, and the Metternichs. It would 
seem, indeed, as though Austrian 
officials act now in a diametrically 
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gets sense to their predecessors 
of a century, half a century, and 
five-and-twenty years ago, and that 
they are prepared, for a consideration 
—in other words, for a share of the 
spoil—to be parties to a partition 
not less nefarious and iniquitous 
than thatof Poland. But it 1s satis- 
factory to think that the public 
spirit of the English people and the 
probity of her statesmen must inter- 
pose obstacles to this robbery on a 
gigantic scale, even though that 
sense of justice which formerly 
animated the people of France were 
suspended altogether, obliterated, or 
wholly extinguished by the despotic 
and brutalizing sway of Louis Na- 
poleon. No songliciie or con- 
federacy in spoliation of Russia and 
Austria; no cutting up or carving of 
the Turkish territory, by which the 
western part, comprised between a 
line drawn from Widdin to the Bay 
of Cavale, on the north of the 
Archipelago, and one drawn from 
Salonika to a point between Durazzo 
and the Cape of Linquetta, on the 
Albanian coast, should be given to 
Austria, whilst the eastern part 
should be ceded to Russia, would 
give satisfaction to honest men, 
e their nationality what it may. 
Much of the territory which 
Austria covets is inhabited by 
men professing the religion of 
the Greek Church, between whom 
and the Roman Catholics there 
exists greater religious rancour than 
even between Greek and Turk. 
That an extension of territory in 
this quarter would add to the 
strength of Austria may be well 
doubted. On the contrary, there is 
every probability that it would in- 
crease her weakness, and multiply 
sources of discontent and dissatis- 
faction ; for the sympathies of the 
Sclavonic population are not with 
Austria, but with Russia. ‘ Many 
Sclavonians, says Krasinski, ‘ de- 
spairing of separate nationalities, 
are becoming familiarized with the 
idea of merging their interests in 
those of their common race.’ Rus- 
sian Panslavism is now the compen- 
sation which these disappointed Na- 
tionalists desire, in lieu of a separate 
and independent existence. Russia 
offers them an immense centraliza- 
tion and bond of union, — the 
brotherhood of the Sclavonic race, 
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with one religion, one literature,— 
with a pope and a ezar combined in 
one person, Nicholas I. But the in- 
terests of Europe and the world for- 
bid the union of these elements, se- 
arately dangerous, elements which, 
in their combination, would be irre- 
sistibly destructive to the Teutonic, 
if not very formidable to the Anglo- 
Saxon races. On every ground, 
then—European, imperial, national, 
political, and commercial, we feel 
more than interested in the fate of 
the Turkish people. The obligations 
of treaties, and the suggestions of a 
common interest, ought not to per- 
mit us to allow the Turkish power 
to be blotted out of the map of Eu- 
rope. It is still in our power, by 
counsel, by encouragement, and by 
moral influence, to induce the Divan 
to make it more the interest of the 
Sclavons to adhere to Abdul Medjid 
than to the Czar Nicholas. Set 
these people free from the laws of 
the Koran, and they would prove 
obedient subjects and faithful sol- 
diers. It is true the Greek remains, 
who is not to be relied on; for, in- 
dependently of his falseness and 
fickleness, he dreams of a Greek 
empire; but, with a great body of 
Sclavons on his side, considering the 
extent of his resources, and the stra- 
tegic capabilities of the country, the 
Sultan may yet, with the counte- 
nance and encouragement of Eng- 
land, defy his external enemies, if 
he can conciliate and satisfy his in- 
ternal enemies and dissatisfied sub- 
jects. It may be difficult to induce 
the turbaned Turk to elevate the 
once contemned Sclavon and Rayah 
to the same level as the follower of 
the Prophet, but we have seen even 
stranger changes than this in our 
own day ; and, as the present Sultan 
commenced his reign with a series 
of reforms, there is no reason why 
he should not continue them to its 
close. The greatest of men and of 
monarchs must submit to circum- 
stances, and the time has now come 
for the Sultan so to conciliate his 
Sclavonie and Christian subjects, as 
to afford them no excuse for playing 
into the hands of Russia. 
It will not be difficult to impress 
on the mind of the Sultan, that the 
rosperity of States, as of indivi- 
uals, depends on the observance of 
justice—on the maintaining the su- 
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premacy of law, of justice, of equity 
and fair dealing above the passions 
of individuals. Independently, how- 
ever, of the acts or deeds of the Sul- 
tan, it is the duty and the direct and 
evident interest of England, to main- 
tain the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire. If Russia should succeed in 
attaining the great object of her am- 
bition since the time of Peter the 
Great—the possession of Constanti- 
nople, one of the most lucrative 
branches of our trade would be an- 
nihilated. In order to reach the 
markets of Persia and Central Asia, 
as well as Turkey, the largest por- 
tion of our exports must pass through 
the Dardanelles. These exports, 
consisting of manufactured articles, 
would be excluded from this channel, 
and from the countries lying beyond 
it, if Russia had possession of Con- 
stantinople, for the tariff of Russia 
is the very opposite, as we before 
observed, of that of Turkey. The 
men of Manchester now look to the 
greater development—indeed, to the 
unlimited extension of the Levant 
trade, but the prosperity—indeed, 
the existence of that trade, is indis- 
solubly connected with the integrity 
and continued duration of the Turk- 
ish Empire. 

It may be said that the integrity 
of Turkey can only be preserved by 
a recourse towar. This may or may 
not be so, and in a considerable de- 
= depends on the conduct of 

‘rance. While France remains 
under the present Government, no 
power can of course place the 
slightest reliance on the Emperor 
or his promises, unless his personal 
interest lies in conformity with his 
strict duty. Neither the promises 
nor the oaths of Louis Napoleon are 
deemed by him in any wise obli- 
gatory, if he find it for his ease, his 
interest, or his personal or public 
advantage, to break the one or to 
violate the other. Supposing then 
Austria and Russia to suggest to 
the Emperor of the French to in- 
demnify himself by seizing on Egypt, 
for their united partition of Turkey, 
or by advancing his frontier to the 
Rhine, can anybody suppose that the 
hero of the 2nd December would 
not listen to the advice given him by 
his brother monarchs? Possessed 
for the last twenty-three years of 
Algiers, Egypt is more than ever 
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coveted by our Gallic brethren, and 
Napoleon III. could not accomplish 
a more popular task than to gain 
possession of a land which escaped 
the grasp of Napoleon I., notwith- 
standing his vigorous attempts to 
clutch at it. In possession of Egypt, 
with the red sea at her head, with 
the Indian ocean behind her—with 
the Mediterranean in her front, and 
the Nile in her centre, France would 
be the most powerful of European 
nations. Even with Russia at Con- 
stantinople, the Mediterranean would 
then be to France what she has de- 
sired to make it—a truly French 
lake, a mare clausum. Napo- 
leon the First rendered himself 
a in Southern France by 
1s attempts to gain a prepon- 
derance in the Mediterranean, and 
Napoleon III., who seeks to imi- 
tate his predecessor, is not likely 
to forego an opportunity of this 
kind, if such S offered to him. 
Should the possession of Egypt be 
impracticable or impossible, there 
remains Belgium, whose free insti- 
tutions and representative govern- 
ment are an eyesore to the Bona- 
partes, the Mornys, the Persignys, 
and the Maupas. If then France, or 
rather Napoleon ITI., be bribed either 
with Belgium or with Egypt, would 
not the hero of December remain 
quiescent while Turkey was being dis- 
membered by Russia and by Austria? 
The answer to this inquiry must, 
we fear, be in the affirmative. In 
having such an unreliable ally it 
must be obvious we run a very great 
risk, but even though we aovddieun, 
we believe it is in our power, byabold 
and resolute course, to save Turkey, 
even without the risk of a war. 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who has 
been forsome time at Constantinople, 
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has but to summon the English fleet 
from Malta to induce the Czar to 
pause in his career. That Russia 
means to proceed to extremities, or 
to have recourse to the ultima ratio, 
we do not believe. Russia may 
threaten, and bully, and bluster, and 
make extravagant demands, but 
should England be firm, and the 
Divan exhibit proper spirit, we be- 
lieve the Czar will not be the first 
to break the peace. That an offensive 
and defensive treaty with the Porte, 
giving Russia the exclusive entrance 
into the Dardanelles, will be the re- 
sult of the embassy of Prince Men- 
chikoff, we do not believe ; as little 
do we credit that Russia will gain the 
suzerainté of Montenegro, whose in- 
dependence would then, as a 
Sait accompli, be recognised. From 
all we can judge, after so much 
sound and fury, it seems probable 
that the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burgh will gain by her expensive 
and costly mission only the re- 
scinding of the concessions re- 
specting the Lieux Saints, or Holy 
Places, made to M. de Lavalette. 
The impudence and jactance of 
French diplomacy will thushave con- 
tributed to this not very important 
result —a result satisfactory neither 
to France nor to Russia—but a 
result, for that very reason, neither 
awaking the jealousy nor the 
vigilant susceptibility of England. 
Under the present Government we 
have no fears for the Independence 
and Integrity of Turkey, for we be- 
lieve, to use the language of Lord 
John Russell, that Ministers are 
vigilant enough to ward off such a 
misfortune, and that the British Par- 
liament is as ready now as at any 
former time to defend the rights and 
independence of her Majesty’s allies. 


While these sheets are passing through the press, the conversation in 
the House of Lords on Monday, the 25th, has just met our eyes in the 


morning papers of the 26th. 


For ourselves, we never doubted that Her 


Majesty's ministers were fully impressed with the necessity of preserving 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire and the general equilibrium of Europe, 
but it is satisfactory to any disposed to be sceptical, not only to have the 
declarations of Lord Clarendon recorded, but also the expression of the 
belief of the Foreign Secretary that the peace of Europe will not be dis- 
turbed, nor the harmony of the Great Powers interrupted. 
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Tas lyric contest, which has now 
been protracted for some seasons 
between the rival Italian Operas, 
has ended at length in favour of 
Covent Garden. Both houses have 
experienced a share in the ruinous 
effects of an opposition, which, con- 
sidering the vast outlay and compli- 
cated responsibilities of a musical 
theatre, can never be prosecuted on 
the accustomed scale, even in Lon- 
don, with benefit to the art, or hope 
of profit to the manager. The Royal 
Italian Opera, which holds posses- 
sion of the field, shows, however, 
none of those signs of vigorous life 
to which we are accustomed at 
the opening of an operatic season. 
While the doors of its autngrinet 
in the Haymarket remain closed, 
and it becomes a question somewhat 
curious and exciting in what way 
the members of the House of Com- 
mons and of the west-end clubs will 
et on without their accustomed 
allet, the victorious establishment 
makes no attempt to profit by its 
position, but opens in a listless and 
indifferent way, giving its old routine 
works from Masaniello to William 
Tell, without novelty in the operatic 
cast or any surpassing excellence in 
the execution. The first representa- 
tion of Auber’s work showed a mis- 
placed reliance on the memory and 
traditions of the performance ; but 
its errors passed off amid the choral 
saturnalia of an opening night. 
Now that opposition is silenced, 
and the lyric drama untaxed by the 
charges of French dancers and pos- 
turers, we should like to see one 
Italian Opera at least maintain its 
full appointments. An orchestra 
and chorus of the first class in every 
department it seems impossible to 
collect for two houses in the same 
metropolis. One must shine at the 
expense of the other, as experience 
has shown. The influence of or- 
ganization and habit in gradually 
moulding the English orchestra to 
that unity of excellence which is 
conspicuous at the Covent Garden 
Opera is to be highly appreciated. 
It is impossible to attain this by 
the temporary engagement of super- 
numeraries, or of scattered indivi- 
dual talents collected from all quar- 
ters of Europe. The original scale 
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of choral and orchestral power should 
be maintained intact, and with the 
more reason at present, since we are 
in expectation of a novelty of high 
importance in the Benvenuto Cellini 
of Hector Berlioz. 

In speaking of this extraordinary 
composer and of his opera, which 
was attended during its representa- 
tions at Weimar, last autumn, by a 
concourse of musicians from the sur- 
rounding cities, and received tri- 
umphantly, notwithstanding great 
imperfections in the chorus, the 
principal singers, and especially of 
a tenor, who was obliged to omit the 
best piece of his part, the air in the 
third act, we are not so occupied 
with curiosity respecting his treat- 
ment of the promised work as with 
the feeling that he is now on the 
eve of receiving such a public de- 
monstration in England as befits the 
master composer of the age, and the 
efforts of a life devoted to the highest 
objects of the musical art. Though 
we know no note of the music of 
Benvenuto, except the beautiful over- 
ture to the Roman carnival which 
introduces one of the acts, we con- 
clude that the work is excellent, be- 
cause, having heard many other 
compositions of its author, we know 
his mode of writing—that he aims 
not to excite the lively impressions 
of the vulgar ear by recalling for- 
gotten forms of melody, and ideas 
no sooner familiar than they are de- 
pees but, on the contrary, to gra- 
tify musical taste of a high standard, 
by creations which gradually work 
their way among all. The failure 
of this opera at Paris, years ago, and 
the lively reversal of the judgment 
then pronounced, within a few 
months, in Germany, alike confirm 
our opinion that Benvenuto is com- 
posed of the same durable materials 
as the other compositions of Berlioz. 

The misfortune of living to in- 
struct and advance an age has been 
in turn common to the greatest be- 
nefactors to music whose names 
illustrate the principal epochs of its 
modern history. Mozart did not 


live to see the full success of Don 
Juan, nor Beethoven the popularity 
of Fidelio; and up to the present 
time the world only seems to be 
somewhat more instructed and some- 
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what more widely musical, to have 
its judgment and appreciation of 
excellence more severely tasked. 
Relatively the position of composers 
is the same: the life of solitude and 
pensive meditation is still their in- 
alienable heritage; they have the 
‘riches fineless’ of the imagination, 
but their banking account is still in 
Utopia. We look anxiously for the 
time when high composition shall 
bring to its dies some solid worldly 
recompence, and when enraptured 
audiences shall think that the cla- 
mour of their approbation and the 
certainty of posthumous fame for 
the composer do not entirely ba- 
lance the mutual obligations of the 
pleasure -giver and the pleasure- 
receivers. When we think of the 
modest households of the great mu- 
sicians of the last seventy years, and 
of the small fortunes which they ac- 
cumulated, we must most conscien- 
tiously say, that we believe com- 
posers to be, of all artists, the least 
considered. They please greater 
masses, and by a more extended 
electric sympathy, than either 
painters or poets ; and yet for music, 
this pulse of our exalted life, people 
‘0s no thanks—considering it phi- 
osophically as only the air set in 
motion by some ingenious and privi- 
leged individual. Ifthe gift of taste 
which sometimes descends upon 
people of fortune in this country, 
and confers a reputation which is 
often easily and amiably supported 
by the purchase of pictures and the 
giving of occasional dinner-parties 
and literary levees, should ever glow 
in the impassioned breast of a rich 
lover of music, he would be the 
Mecenas whowouldhaveto ‘lay out.’ 
His park would contain the ornate 
residences of his orchestral musi- 
cians and Maestro di Capella; his 
chorus would be duly provided for ; 
his concert-room and lout theatre 
would exhibit the completest design 
and decoration ; an Esterhazy of the 
last age living on his Hungarian 
estate would be his model and pro- 
totype. Here is a field for elegant 
extravagance, if one had but the 
means, which far outstrips our rural 
taste for hounds and horses—for 
taking five-barred gates and rasping 
fences. But music is still too un- 
substantial an investment; its patron 
on this scale would only be thought 
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‘to sow the wind, and deserve to 
reap the whirlwind.’ As we cannot 
inflate a set of puppets with air, and 
make them give it out in music, but 
require, both for opera and oratorios 
a legion of pensionaries in the shape 
of men and women, who must have 
food and shelter, and some of the 
comforts of existence, before they 
can emit pleasurable tones, we turn 
over the costly and dangerous re- 
sponsibility of supporting them to 
some enterprising manager and the 
uncertain favour of the public. 

We are perhaps able to say that 
music has at last reached the limits 
of its expense, and that a modern 
opera, supported with the highest 
talent in all its departments, cannot 
now by mechanical additions increase 
the gorgeous effect of sound upon the 
human senses. In such a condition 
of music lived neither Bach nor 
Handel, neither Mozart nor Beet- 
hoven; the art was in their time 
within the scope of private patron- 
age, and a composer of genius could 
almost hold it in his hand. But the 
luxuriant scale of musical perform- 
ances which has been gradually ap- 
proached during the last or 
years, has so increased the difficul- 
ties of composers, that few oppose 
them successfully. Some, after many 
struggles, get heard once, and des- 
cend plump into the abyss of obscu- 
rity ; others swim well for a season 
or two, and sink more gradually; 
but the names of modern composers, 
when we recal them, appear for the 
most part like the flitting visions in 
Dante’s Inferno. While these are 
dismissed with indifference, others, 
discovered at rare intervals, show 
an elevation of purpose, a power of 
accomplishment, a consistency, and 
a determination of character which 
win for them, even in retirement, 
feelings of admiration and respect. 

Some months have now elapsed 
since Hector Berlioz brought the 
last season of the New Philharmonic 
concerts to such a triumphant con- 
clusion, as all who attended them 
will testify, and we have had leisure 
in the interval to ‘chew the cud’ upon 
his merits. As a practical musician 
and conductor he then showed some 
things which, independently of the 

adually increasing interest mani- 
ested by our public in his composi- 
tions, will not be soon forgotten in 
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the annals of English concerts. He 
ave the first example of long per- 
ormances carried through without 
a flaw, and accustomed the public 
ear to a perfection which has not 
been reached during the present 
season by the efforts of the re- 
spectable Herr Lindpaintner. He 
established, and in a manner po- 
pularized Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony, which though attempted 
elsewhere, has really never been 
heard in England except in Exeter 
Hall. The teacher as well as the 
ide of the orchestra, he showed 
in this work, by its unity of effect, 
with what completeness the original 
existed in his own mind, and how 
successfully he could transmit and 
realize it. The unheard portions of 
Gluck and other masters which he 
produced had all a meaning beyond 
the notes, and were instantly com- 
prehended by the audience. Zeal 
in preparation and consciousness of 
purpose were followed up in him 
when at the head of the orchestra 
by such lively faculties, such tact 
and self-reliance, as enabled him to 
meet every difficulty, and to take to 
himself unreservedly the responsi- 
bility of the most onerous works. 
The men of the orchestra relied 
with certainty upon many move- 
ments of this accomplished chief, 
unseen by the audience, to carry 
them successfully over the perilous 
difficulties of the modern ey 
As a composer the path of Berlioz 

is so extraordinary, and hasbeen from 
the outset so free from traditions, 
that it forms one of the most inte- 
resting considerations in the modern 
history of the art. His music, as 
Vieuxtemps once characterised it to 
us, is ‘ music from an entirely new 
pointof view.’ To see how a composer 
could come effectively upon the 
scene after Mozart and Beethoven, 
maintain himself there with honour 
during life, and bequeath works to 
ser oes | which they would cherish, 
was hardly to be expected of a young 
man; ak yet the instinct of genius 
taught the pupil of Lesceur and 
Reicha, while yet in the Conserva- 
toire, that fame to be permanent 
must be individual, that in this pur- 
suit imitation and scholastic rules 
are vain and illusory aids, and that 
time does not fail to redistribute 
borrowed inventions to their rightful 
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owner. Possessed with this idea, 
from his earliest work, the Sinfonia 
Fantastique, or even before, he 
appears to have resolved to obtain 
the power and position of the 
great classical masters by means 
entirely his own; and to the sur- 
pe of all who have looked on, he 

as accomplished his object—open- 
ing by the way new sources of 
beauty, and extending in a manner 
equally honourable to the art and 
to himself the mysterious powers of 
sound. While such a composer 
lives, who shall pronounce music 
itself effete and exhausted? Rather 
let us say that brains are sterile, and 
that the art in its several depart- 
ments wants capable men. 

When we see this master, un- 
backed by powerful or adventitious 
influence, placed before a metro- 
politan audience, with all the support 
in a chorus and orchestra that 
money can give, it is to us a pure 
victory of opinion and progress 
which atones for much that is dis- 
couraging in the eventful life of 
genius. The friends of Berlioz, 
Liszt the pianist, Griepenkerl of 
Brunswick, editor of the organ works 
of Bach, H. Romberg of Petersburg, 
and others, have written with the 
same disinterested simplicity and 
personal regard in behalf of his 
cause as he himself composes. Free 
from selfish or party motives, their 
testimony, and the better testimony 
of his works, have inspired a general 
interest in Berlioz, and England 
has effectually caught the flame. 

We have reason to know that 
his absence from the post of con- 
ductor of the second season of the 
New Philharmonic Society spread 
a general regret and a coldness 
to its interests among the sub- 
scribers. The labour of giving 
popularity toa young and important 
musical institution is immense ; and 


in ne it, he might rationally 


have hoped to effect a favourable 
opening in London for his own 
works. But the composer is the 
constant sport of fortune. In a mo- 
ment these hopes were dissipated ; 
and the audience, who hoped to 
greet Berlioz annually, had to re- 
serve their gratulation for some 
more favourable meeting. The con- 
stancy which endures such perverse 
accidents without blenching is a 
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part of the heroic temperament of 
the artist, and it is a character 
which may be read legibly in the 
noble style of his compositions. His 
own life forms to these works the 
most interesting accompaniment and 
commentary. 

In full assurance that Benvenuto 
Cellini, if fitly produced, will suc- 
ceed,—the Philharmonic audience of 
last season, reserving their special 
acknowledgments for a due ovation 
to Berlioz on this occasion,—should 
not the manager prepare to take 
advantage and the eublie to profit 
by the favouring gale? The season 
will then be probably advanced to 
June, the town will be gay with 
equipages, and country ladies re- 
siding at hotels will be consulting 
over the breakfast table where best 
they may spend their money. Let 
concerts be organised, and let them 
contribute to the prosperity of good 
music. We have yet to hear of 
Berlioz, and with all convenient 
speed after Benvenuto Cellini, his 
Requiem, a majestic work, of which 
we have only heard the Offertorium; 
Faust, with its triumphant Hun- 
garian march, his Romeo and Juliet 
symphony complete, his Sinfonia 
Funebre, his Harold symphony, and 
other works, which from association 
and experience we cannot name 
without a secret emotion of pleasure. 

At acertain time of life composers 
know feelingly that they are but 
‘mortal men,’ of frailer stuff, per- 
chance, than most others. With a 
due foresight of contingencies, Ber- 
lioz has published his principal works 
in score, revised and corrected by 
himself, at an expense we should 
think which not a little evinces his 
attachment to his art. He would 
set himself right at any price with 
the growing public of music who, in 
future, will more appreciate him. 
The recollection of what he has ac- 
complished makes us earnestly desire 
the full consummation of his artistic 
ambition—and the verdict upon him 
is all but universal. When he dies, 
a powerful individuality will be lost 
to the world—but we trust that 
there is yet reserved for his life of 
labour and desert a victor’s wreath, 
and the meed of complete success. 

_ While we write, rumours are in 
circulation of the opening of her 
Majesty's Theatre; they want as yet, 
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however, practical confirmation. The 
share system propounded by Mr. 
Lumley seems to have had no greater 
success now than it had about a 
century ago, when it was resorted 
to in despairing circumstances by 
the formidable Heidegger. On the 
14th May, 1738, he advertised in 
the Daily Post that he would under- 
take to carry on the Opera with two 
hundred subscribers at twenty 
guineas each. But the rapacious 
Signora Strada del Pd would not 
come to terms, and on the 25th July 
following he informed his sub- 
scribers that their paid up instal- 
ment of ten guineas would be re- 
turned on ‘ presenting his receipt at 
Drummond’s bank.’ Though hideous 
in aspect, this unfortunate Heidegger 
seems to have possessed a comely sin- 
cerity and plainness of dealing which 
many would prefer to personal at- 
traction and polished insincerity, 
however combined in his successors. 

The Philharmonic Society in Ha- 
nover-square has this season felt the 
spur of competition. Its orchestral 
novelties of the present season have 
been by Gade of Leipsic, and by R. 
Schumann, the present director of 
the music at Diisseldorf. The de- 
sire of novelty penetrates the oldest 
institutions; yet there wants the 
fresh elastic spirit of the composer 
to animate the players. 

Since the last autumn new musi- 
cal societies have sprung up in an 
abundance which the judicious 
friendof musicwillregret: forthough 
by their number they break through 
the jealous exclusiveness and fa- 
voritism which have too much pre- 
vailed in the direction of our con- 
certs, and though they easily bestow 
the privilege of being a yet, at 
the same time, by diverting patro- 
nage, they weaken each other's 
existence, and prevent what might, 
by judicious concentration, be better 
accomplished for the general pro- 
gress of music. 

Mr. Hullah has advertised no 
concerts for the present season ; but 
we believe the silence of his choir is 
but temporary, enforced by works 
which are now going forward at St. 
Martin’s Hall. We are in great 
hope to hear again the magnificent 
Credo of Bach’s Mass in B minor, 
introduced by him for the first time 
to the London public, and with high 
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credit to his pupils. The sublime 
effect of the opening chorus of that 
work has scarcely ever been reached 
in our recollection of the greatest 
effects of choral harmony. In a 
choir that holds together, what is 
once well learned is easily preserved 
—and while in every successive sea- 
son the labour of rehearsal is light- 
ened, the first advantage, the priority 
of acquirement, is maintained. This 
music, of severe religious grandeur, 
is yet so involved and complicated 
from its fugal structure, and the 
multitude of suspended discords 
held on in its various parts from one 
bar to the next, that it would try the 
most accomplished readers. Nothing 
short of absolute correctness can be 
endured in the rendering of such a 
work, which as it is dangerous to 
novices is calculated to remain long 
the exclusive possession of those 
who first mastered it. The Credo 
in B minor is distinguished among 
the efforts of Mr. Hullah to promote 
the taste for fine music, and of great 
interest in secular composition have 
been the unheard extracts from the 
dramatic works of Gluck and the 
Idomeneo of Mozart, with which 
from time to time he has favoured 
us. Jt is our earnest wish that he 
may long continue his instructive 
ont useful career of classical selec- 
tion, producing novelties which, 
though partly ee by time, 
afford the most valuable illustrations 
of the history of the art, and a faith- 
ful index to the services of com- 
posers. 

Requiem music has been much in 
the ascendant since the present 
choral season commenced, and it is 
a favourable demonstration of the 
general advancement of taste that 
an audience can be found to listen 
to it. England is the only country 
where this solemn ritual music is 
produced for purposes of pleasure, 
and this is a taste which should be 
strenuously encouraged, for the 
more the art is influenced by the 
imagination the more the highest 
forms of composition will prosper. 
A tale of mystery and romance, 
growing, however, out of a very 
simple circumstance, has always 
been circulated with Mozart's Re- 

uiem, and has, doubtless, had some 
influence in exciting a curiosity to 
hear it at the performances of the 
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Sacred Harmonic Society. Weare 
glad, too, that the public receive 
their impression of this work from 
real and conscientious musicians, 
rather than when the opportune 
decease of some Catholic magnate 
gives them, by advertisement, an 
invitation to assist at it as part of a 
funeral solemnity. On these occa- 
sions the hearer is mulcted half-a- 
crown for a good place; he sees the 
sight and the ceremonies; but the 
style of the music is generally grossly 
misconceived, the time hurried, and 
the execution slovenly; his emotions, 
consequently, are scarcely other 
than those of disgust. It should be 
well understood that under the ac- 
tual management of Catholic choirs, 
there cannot be a vainer effort than 
to seek elevation of the soul through 
their musical performances — the 
priests in conclave should look 
to it. 

On the other hand, performed 
without the solemn rests, the spoken 
or chanted words, the mortuary as- 
sociations in sight or sound which 
should give repose between and 
contrast to the movements, the Re- 
quiem, as concert music, suffers 
many disadvantages. Yet Mozart's 
Requiem possesses beauties which 
a conscientious performance is sure 
in some degree to bring out, and 
while the hearer does justice to the 
merit of the Exeter Hall Society in 
the execution, he merely wishes to 
hear it in diminished proportions, 
and would willingly sacrifice some 
of the gigantic tone for more clear- 
ness and refinement. 

Mozart touches Handel very 
nearly in the Rex Tremenda, and 
in the fugue in the Kyrie yet pre- 
serves that characteristic difference 
which gives the masterly character 
to his imitations. The sacred music 
which he composed at Vienna, the 
Davidde Penitente, as well as the 
Requiem, abounds in the most in- 
teresting forms of double counter- 
point, an art which was thought 
exhausted by the Italian and Saxon 
masters of the 18th century. Yet 
Mozart kindled new fire in its ashes, 
and in that one specimen of a fugue, 
Quam olim Abrahe, perhaps the 
very last he ever composed, points, 
in an example inalienably his own, 
to latent beauties of inversion and 
novelties of counterpoint in the 
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choral art which genius and science 
united might still explore. From 
such triumphant originality and 
pores as this one piece displays, we 

ecome even more sensible of the 
loss to music which occurred in the 
early decease of the composer, than 
of our own gain in the brilliant 
trophy which he has bequeathed to 
posterity. 

It_is impossible to class such a 
work as Mozart’s Requiem under 
any of the forms of existing music. 
It is a symphonic and choral picture 
of the Last Judgment, dealing with 
its varied scenes, its hopes, its fears, 
with mighty power, and yet in a 
manner so human and impassioned 
as at times almost to lose its sacred 
character, and to suspend the hearer 
between earth and heaven. The old 
tragic opera lends its assistance, the 
motet, Ne pulvis et cinis, and some 
movements of the masses shadow it 
forth ; the accompaniments now re- 
new the ghostly scenes of Don 
Giovanni, and the modulations the 
harmonic surprises of the Zauber- 
Sflite ; yet in spite of the impress of 
Mozart, who wrote in the mood of 
one bidding adieu to his beloved art 
and to life, there are some move- 
ments so new, that the type of them 
is not to be found even in his own 
works. The Recordare and the Offer- 
torium are of this kind. In these 
pieces he projected himself greatly 
into the futurity of music; and in 
the other parts seemed to take a 
farewell of what was especially de- 
lightful to him in his domain of 
sound. He had at length learned 
how to compose, but was now to 
break off the tender intercourse with 
his art, and to resign his powers to 
their first author. Traces of impas- 
sioned feeling are so imprinted in 
the physiognomy of the Requiem, 
that while they communicate. to it a 
deep and melancholy interest as a 
musical composition, they account 
for its mixed character, and the ob- 
jections sometimes urged against its 
dramatic expression, and its affec- 
tionate secular style of melody, when 
the work is considered in reference 
to the abstract claims of church 
music. Cherubini, in his Requiem, 
in C minor, lately performed by the 
New Philharmonic Society, a work 
complimented by Beethoven and ad- 
mired by Mendelssohn, constructed 
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a new design for this solemn service 
from a text differing in some re- 
spects from that of Mozart. His 
principal object seems to have been 
to unite the severe ecclesiastical 
style with the delicate effects of a 
modern score, and in the handling 
he shows the tact and experience of 
the master. No uneasy note for 
voices or instruments mars the soft 
and subdued effect of the Introit— 
Requiem aeternam—the phrases of 
which, as in our English cathedral 
service, are suspended continually 
in intervals of solemn silence. The 
design is beautiful, but rather ela- 
borated with taste, than inspired by 
enthusiasm. 

This introduction, besides its adap- 
tation to a constant pianissimo, 
from employing the middle tones of 
the voices, has, for stringed accom- 
paniment, first and second altos, 
violoncellos likewise divided, and 
double basses ; the violins are wholly 
silent. Beautiful effects are some- 
times here obtained by doubling the 
tenor part in the voices in the lower 
octave on the violoncello. The 
Gradual is an expressive movement 
in the ancient Italian style modern- 
ised, and accompanied without wind 
instruments. The grand orchestra, 
introduced by a powerful unison of 
trombones, horns, and trumpets, and 
ushered in by a terrific stroke of the 
gong, is reserved for the Dies Ire. 
This piece of instrumental painting 
becomes dramatic and descriptive, 
and yet combines without violence 
with the ancient style previously 
adopted. The contrasts of this work 
show the contemplative character of 
its scholarly and sagacious author. 

The Offertorium is more original 
and poetical in its structure than the 
rest. Its choral fugue is a model of 
clear and regular part writing ; and 
the Hostias has a character of re- 
ligious supplication exquisitely beau- 
tiful. The Sanctus, though simple, 
rises to the choral grandeur of its 
theme. It is remarkable that the 
severe Cherubini has avoided 


- throughout his work the flattering 


harmony of the dominant seventh in 
the cadences. The plaintive Pie 
Jesu was the favourite movement of 
Mendelssohn. In the concluding 
Dona eis Requiem, the composer 
has endeavoured, by a monotony of 
phrase, to infuse the idea of eter- 
ge 
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nity, as in the melancholy halls of 
Vathek we have it sublimely adum- 
brated, and with kindred feeling 
in the perpetual dash of falling 
waters. 

The work is, as a whole, of so ex- 
cellent a design, that it may have 
cost almost a life of musing and pre- 
paration. Yet the best neil ef- 
forts of acquired taste and learned 
refinement are dwarfed by those in 
which passion and imagination ani- 
mate the pen; and this Requiem 
will appear small when compared 
either with that of Mozart or with 
the more modern one of Hector 
Berlioz. Of this last work it is suf- 
ficient to say, that it is of an heroic 
and military character, fitted for 
public obsequies on the grandest 
scale of their celebration. As it 
admits all the instruments of the 
orchestra, and makes a great point 
of the distant thunder of muffled 
drums tuned in various keys, it is 
not every locality that is suited to 
give it effect. It treats the terrors 
of its subject with the boldness of a 
Michael Angelo; but its severities 
are tempered with sweetness. A 
vocal piece from it, of mild expres- 
sion, almost unaccompanied, was in- 
tended to be performed at the first 
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concert of the late ‘Orchestral So- 
ciety,’ which expired a ‘ still-born’ 
project. We may yet hear it. 

he classical concerts of the lead- 
ing pianists have been well sup- 
ported. Mr. Sterndale Bennett 
revived at his, with general appro- 
bation, the beautiful pianoforte quin- 
tets of Mozart and Beethoven, ac- 
companied by wind instruments. 
His selection from the works of 
Paradies and the old masters was 
alike interesting in the matter and 
its exposition. Mr. L. Sloper has 
given also excellent selections, with 
an execution that advances con- 
tinually in brilliancy and_ refine- 
ment. His playing of Mendels- 
sohn’s difficult Serenade gained him 
deservedly very high applause. 

The Quartet Association of 
Messrs. Sainton, Cooper, Hill, and 
Piatti occupies new and instructive 
as well as entertaining ground. The 
players introduce all sorts of curi- 
osities in the quartet department, 
and Mr. Macfarren furnishes a valu- 
able literary index to the programme, 
to instruct the rising amateur and 
bid him ‘have a taste.’ There can- 
not be a better training education 
for the great objects of music than 
is obtained in these small societies. 


THE CHOSEN OF THE PEOPLE. 


RITICS are not infallible. A 
certain mode of tying and unra- 
velling the dramatic knot, which 
was much in vogue some twenty 
years back, to the unalloyed delight 
of simple and sentimental audiences, 
has by the critics been condemned 
as unreal, because improbable, and, 
what is more, impossible. Savage 
and unsparing as these gentlemen 
are at all times, they assailed the 
Deus ex machiné trick with so much 
virulence that the uncle from India 
and the American cousin, abandoned 
even by the most simple of believers, 
had to go to the same shelves on 
which the Englishman of the French 
stage had just then found a dusty 
and inglorious asylum. Alas! those 
Indian uncles of ours were very 
convenient and satisfactory persons! 
and as for the Anglais of the French 
melodrama, our used-up fancy can- 
not. realize the thrill of pleasure 
which his appearance and deport- 


ment communicated to the pit and 
the galleries. He used to come in 
with some dreadful crisis. When 
things could not be made worse— 
when the honest and hard-working 
father was dying of pulmonary con- 
sumption or languishing in jail; 
when the virtuous matron resigned 
herself to cognac and slow despair ; 
when Jeanot, having enlisted as a 
soldier, blubbered his classic adieus 
on the neck of the melodious Jean- 
nette; when the daughter of the 
family was just falling into the arms 
of a gay and unprincipled deceiver, 
and when the little children gene- 
rally went about with empty sto- 
machs and naked feet—it was then 
that the traditional Milord Anglais 
burst forth in all his glory. His 
presence was unaccountable ; his 
motives were mysterious. He 
dropped as it were from the moon. 
Perhaps he was guided to the house 
of sorrow by some friendly neigh- 
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bour, solicitor, or surgeon. Perhaps 
he was attracted by some very loud 
howl jarring on the silent ear of 
night, as he took his constitutional 
walk after dinner. Possibly he was 
impelled by that mysterious sympa- 
thetic attraction to which English- 
men, as all the world knows, are so 
very sensitive. It is enough that 
he came, saw, and comforted. He 
brought health, liberty, advice, and, 
above all, plenty of money. He 
paid the honest father’s debits and 
cured his lungs; he snatched the 
brandy-bottle from the hands of the 
virtuous matron, and substituted for 
it a large and well-filled purse. 
Jeanot, freed from the conscription, 
and Jeannette, with her apron full of 
gold pieces, went to church forthwith. 
The daughter of the family, with 
her pocket crammed with sovereigns 
and her hands stuffed with bank- 
notes, spurned the advances of the 
gay and unprincipled deceiver, and 
consigned him to some very uncom- 
fortable place underground ; and the 
little children generally, with their 
fect in thick worsted stockings and 
bran-new shoes, sat down to an 


ample meal of ragout and jam-pud- 


ding. All these sudden and satis- 
factory changes were effected by the 
Anglais yee his hands in his 
pockets, from the first scene of the 
fifth act to the last, sparring at 
misery with his fists weighted with 
guineas, and after the victory re- 
clining on his money-bags, while 
Age and Virtue, Love and Infancy, 
danced, stamped, and cheered around 
him to the felling of the curtain. It 
was exactly the same with our own 
nabobs, American cousins, and dis- 
tant relations from Yorkshire. The 
arrived on the scene with their 
pockets unbuttoned and every pre- 
paration made for a grand ‘ forking 
out.’ And they executed this deli- 
cate manipulation with such con- 
summate address that the wonder 
seemed to be, not that they gave so 
much, but that they did not give 
more—whilst they were about it. 
Why should these convenient 
personages be scouted off the stage ? 
Are they indeed unreal? The critics 
have yet to learn that truth is 
stranger than fiction. It is true 
that sober Englishmen of the present 
day do not generally sow their 
money broad-cast over the world, 
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whatever they may have done under 
the Regency, ihe honest men 
starved and rogues grew rich. In- 
dian judges and generals have an 
acute perception of the value of 
money ; American cousins are fana- 
tics in the worship of the ‘ dollar; 
and those among us who have dis- 
tant relations in Yorkshire know 
that an excessive and unreasonable 
liberality cannot by any means find 
a place in the catalogue of the vices 
of these worthy and canny indivi- 
duals. But there is a tide in the 
affairs of many men, which, taken 
at the flood, leads them to a most 
melodramatic squandering of coin. 
Circumstances over which he has no 
control will unbutton the English- 
man’s pocket, and open his hand to 
a fabulous extent. Prudent, thrifty, 
selfish though he be, there are sea- 
sons in which he bursts upon the 
world as the most reckless of spend- 
thrifts, and the easiest, most good- 
natured and most humbuggable of 
all two-legged animals. He walks 
out some fine morning, with all his 
usual reverence for £. s. d. burning 
brightly in his bosom, but before 
he comes home to dinner he has fore- 
sworn the worship of the golden 
calf, and is resolved to sacrifice his 
former idol to the wants and wishes 
of his countrymen. Who or what 
can have wrought the change? He 
has knocked at some mysterious 
door in Lincoln’s-inn or Parliament- 
street ; he has spent half an hour in 
a ‘private’ room in the Reform Club 
or the Carlton. He has there seen 
a man who is neither well bred, nor 
well instructed, nor well born; some 
late bagman, or commission agent, 
or bankrupt wine-merchant; and 
yet, owing doubtless to the gene- 
ral benevolence of his nature, he 
has met that individual on terms of 
the most perfect politeness. He has 
put questions deferentially, and re- 
ceived answers submissively; and 
he has fallen a victim to a potent 
spell, which for some weeks to come 
will influence all his actions, and 
prompt all his sayings. 

So great is the power of an elec- 
tioneering agent, of that mysterious 
individual who finds representatives 
for the people and people for the re- 

resentatives, as the case may be. He 

fooke at the thrifty Englishman of 

1853, and that one ane his eye 
ge 
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converts the Englishman into a Can- 
didate. Whatever that candidate’s 
opinions and feelings may be, under 
the influence of the electioneering 
agent he becomes oblivious of the 
past and reckless of the future: his 
character is lost in a headlong, irre- 
sistible liberality, an anxious crav- 
ing to give, strangely foreign to a 
nature which up to that time longed 
only to take. He is become all 
gore and that pocket an open one. 

erhaps he was low in politics and 
religion. No matter! as a candidate 
he ~ a sovereign or a five pound 
note even for the worst contemners 
of his sect. He was a temperance 
man ; he is henceforth the patron of 
none and the dispenser of beer. 

e was a distinguished member of 
the peace convention. He still hates 
the army with the fervour of uni- 
versal brotherhood; but once a can- 
didate, and he pays his hundreds for 
the hiring of prize-fighters and the 
subsidizing of ‘ Roughs.’ His purity 
of mind has always shone forth in 
the sympathetic drab of his outer 
man; the uprightness of his conduct 
has everywhere been announced 
by the standing up of his coat 
collar, and the unassuming gen- 
tleness of his disposition was re- 
vealed to the world through the 
medium of a broad-brimmed hat. 
He is a universal friend. His re- 
spectable mother scorns the vanities 
of this wicked world in a gown of 
drab-coloured French satin; her 
pious bosom heaves beneath a mo- 
dest covering of Mechlin lace. His 
demure spouse whispers to him her 
affection from under a coal-scuttle 
bonnet; and the male and female 
members of his family generally, 
advance superior claims to humility 
and all Christian virtues, because 
they walk the earth like so many 
scarecrows got up regardless of ex- 
pense. 

But let the friend be closeted 
with an electioneering agent—let 
that potentate agree to put him in 
pomination for a borough, and the 
primitive man, the Saint in drab 
smalls, furnishes the funds for some 
of the worst pomps and vanities of 
the most wicked among the wicked 
of the world. The gentleman in 
drab cannot think of swearing an 
oath; but his purse is open to those 
who will swear the most awful oaths 
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against his opponents. Bands of 
music, pledges streaming in the 
wind, public-houses open from 
week’s end to week’s end, free and 
independent voters bought at so 
many pounds a piece—he has money 
for a theo, and more. He finds 
the tap-rooms where the voters 
drink, and the ball-rooms where 
the voters’ wives dance. He finds 
liquor for the men, and ribbons and 
music for the women. His agents 
are ready with wheelbarrows, and 
whole families of voters—husbands, 
wives, and infants,—all free, inde- 
pendent, and drunk, are wheeled to 
their homes at the expense of the 
‘friend’ who is so friendly to all. 
Who can have forgotten the dis- 
graceful particulars of the St. Alban’s 
election, with all their disgusting 
revelations of rank and festering 
iniquities ? The classic venality of 
the men of St. Alban’s, and the 
simplicity of the gentleman who paid 
3000/. for ‘necessary expenses’ with- 
out asking a single question, will long 
remain engraven on the national 
mind. 

We owe a heavy debt of gratitude 
to St. Alban’s, which brought the 
fortunes of borough-mongering to 
a crisis. The iniquities which up 
to last year were perpetrated in 
back offices and private club-rooms, 
and chuckled over in the lobby 
elsewhere, were, through the 
agency of the St. Alban’s election, 
dragged into the open light of day. 
A stimulus has been given to elec- 
tion committees, and extensive re- 
velations resulted therefrom! Mem- 
bers have been called—they were 
compelled to appear, and give an 
account of their actions. Not all 
their ingenuity could avail them to 
slip through the hands of the ex- 
amining counsel. One rash or un- 
advised answer let in the enemy, 
and there was an end of all seeming 
righteousness. The member stood 
upon his trial with the consciousness 
of some very wicked doings in his 
heart, and he could not but believe 
that every one in court knew all the 
facts of the case, and that he was 
examined only because some people 
were curious to know whether or 
not he would speak the truth. Over- 
whelmed with doubt as to the extent 
of the examining counsel’s know- 
ledge of the details of the trans- 
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action—utterly unable to guess to 
what further questions his answers 
may ionlh—eank a member may pre- 
varicate at first, but in the end he 
will certainly admit, if there is any- 
thing to be admitted. And we are 
sorry to say, in a great many in- 
stances there is ample room for ad- 
mission. Eighty-five returns of 
those made at the last general elec- 
tion have been petitioned against, 
twelve members have, up to the 
time we write, been unseated, 
and election committees are still 
busily engaged in testing the validity 
of some twenty-six or thirty returns 
—with what success will be seen 
hereafter. Some interesting revela- 
tions have meanwhile been published 
in the Reports of the election com- 
mittees. St. Alban’s stands no 
longer alone; and even Derby, the 
W. B. correspondence, the ‘ man in 
Drab,’ the ‘horse nails,’ and the 
frugal constituency, with its general 
price of 2/. per vote, have received 
associates in infamy in the consti- 
tuencies of Bridgenorth, Blackburn, 
Maldon, Chatham, Cambridge, and 
others, which in due time and place 
shall have our special attention. 
Let us see how election matters 
are managed at Bridgenorth, in 
Shropshire. That place has 7600 
inhabitants, of whom 717 are re- 
gistered electors. It returns two 
members to parliament, and though 
it is a pocket-borough—that is to 
say, though the family of Mr. 
Henry Whitmore, one of the suc- 
cessful members, has great influence 
in the borough, and are almost om- 
nipotent in election matters, still the 
parliamentary inquiry has brought 
out some very interesting bits of in- 
telligence. Thus, for instance, one 
voter shows another voter three 
sovereigns and two half-sovereigns 
on the polling day ; No. 1 hands the 
money over to the wife of No. 2. 
No. 1 ‘had five sovereigns in his 
pocket at the time, and about three 
months before the election fownd a 
five pound note in a place called the 
Back-lane.’ Another witness, a 
quondam publican, named Tipton, 
told the committee that he con- 
sidered his constitutional privilege 
as merely subservient to the pay- 
ment of his score. He stated that 
there was an old bill run up at his 
house, at an election ten years back, 
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to the amount of 34/. 10s. Of this, 
22/7. was paid, leaving a balance of 
12/. 10s. due at the time of the last 
election. Sir R. Pigot asked him 
for his vote, and he told him he 
would vote for him if his bill was 
paid. After some negotiations, on 
the morning of the election he was 
taken to Davis, the fishmonger, who 
pulled out a5/. note and a sovereign, 
and told him that was for him, but 
he must vote for Pigot, and that he 
would pop the money in his hand as 
soon as he went down and voted. 
Another man, Tommy Brown, got a 
present of 25/., of course, not for 
electioneering purposes. The day be- 
fore the election, the leaders of the 
Liberal party met together, and 
handed to a man named Mason a list 
of the electors who would not vote 
without money. The names were 
regularly ticked off, and summed 
up, as a housekeeper would make 
out her weekly bills. That votes 
should be bought and sold is an un- 
derstood thing at Bridgenorth. 
When the elector has been can- 
vassed, and has half promised his 
vote, he observes to the candidate— 
‘T'll see you again.’ 

In the little borough of Clitheroe, 
the election agents go straight to the 
point, with an utter contempt for 
those nauseous refinements which 
make corruption in other boroughs 
a slow and somewhat tedious affair. 
Christopher Holdgate, a farmer and 
voter, was asked point blank, ‘ what 
money he thought of having for his 
vote’? Mr. Holdgate’s answer does 
credit to that gentleman’s candour. 
He said 1507. The agent offered 
50/., which the voter indignantly re- 
fused, and not being satisfied in his 
desire of realizing the ‘whole figure,’ 
he went and voted for the opposing 
candidate. Richard Oddie, another 
farmer, had 401. offered for his vote, 
an offer which he refused. Sarah 
Windle kept a beer-shop in the 
borough. She deposed that her 
establishment was open to all comers 
on the day of the election, none 
paying for what they drank. Richard 
\ ilson also kept a beer-shop in the 
same place, and opened his house, 
not only on election day, but for a few 
days before that ceremony. More 
than 120 lbs. of cheese, great’ quan- 
tities of ‘ stew,’ and ‘ lots of drink,’ 
were consumed. His bill amounted 
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to 297. In fact, at Clitheroe the 
election was carried by drinking, 
brass bands, and fighting. The 448 
electors of that place were in turns 
assailed and protected by ‘lots of 
rough fellows,’ that roamed about 
the town; there were ‘ stickmen’ on 
both sides. A Lancashire farmer 
had received an order for 300 fight- 
ing men, to do the rough work of 
the election; with the instruction 
that ‘the best fighting-men and 
poachers would be preferred.’ At 
the ‘ Craven Heifer,’ on the nomina- 
tion day, and for some days before, 
200 men ate and drank as much 
and as fast as the landlord could 
supply them. As to the price of the 
Clitheroe electors generally, the fol- 
lowing fact will give a in to it. 
The agents informed one of the 
voters that if they were 15 votes 
‘short,’ it would cost them 4000/. 
Meaning, of course, the sum they 
had already disbursed among the 
448 electors ; so that upon a rough 
calculation the constituency would 
appear eminently entitled to the 
qualification of 10/. voters. 

The election at Blackburn was 
carried by liquor, furnished at the 
expense, though altogether without 
the knowledge of Mr. Eccles, an 
elderly gentleman whom the Black- 
burnians returned to Parliament on 
that occasion. Mr. Eccles stood on 
purity principles. He scorned to 
offer a bribe, and being at one 
time sadly pestered by a crowd of 
dissolute fellows, who asked him to 
‘stand treat,’ he could not be in- 
duced to give them anything until 
he was assured that these men had 
no votes. He then gave them five 
shillings to get rid of them. Mr. 
Eccles had, however, rather ex- 
travagant ideas of the necessity of 
having a great many committee- 
rooms. Withina space of 600 yards 
not less than six public-houses were 
engaged for his ‘committee,’ and the 
landlords who happened to be voters 
had 5/. each. Mr. Eccles gave his 
agent a cheque for 2000/. for ‘ne- 
cessary expenses,’ his sons drew a 
cheque for 500/., and the electors of 
Blackburn held that it was right to 
‘ give one vote for principle and the 
other for interest.’ ‘Voting for 
interest meant voting for Eccles.’ 

Lancaster stands conspicuous for 
a prevalence of the charitable over 
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the epicurean system. Mr, Arm- 
strong, the successful candidate, had 
two local agents, a coach-builder and 
a ss an who must have 
been intimately acquainted with the 
necessities of the poorer classes. If 
a poor freeman wanted a few shillings 
to purchase a tool, Shephard, the 
peer was ready to advance 

im the money—without a pledge. 
Ifa freeman voter had his clothes 
in pawn, and it was desirable to get 
them out, the benevolent Shephard 
was at hand with a small matter of 
from ten to twelve shillings to assist 
so good aman. Shephard, too, held 
mysterious sittings in a room on the 
top of the Bridge Inn, where, on 
the day of election, the freemen were 
ushered into his presence, and re- 
ceived money, and afterwards drink. 
Five pounds, either in a note or in 
sovereigns, according to the choice 
of the recipient, appears to have been 
the usual bribe. The coach-maker, 
on the other hand, presided over the 
creature-comforts of the voters. He 
ordered suppers and drink at the 
various district pothouses, thus se- 
curing also the votes of the land- 
lords. At one of these suppers one 
hundred voters took their fill, and 
this, it will be admitted, is saying a 
—_ deal, at somebody’s expense, 

ut certainly not at their own. 

The voters of Canterbury were 
conciliated by means of certain mys- 
terious bits of pasteboard, which 
are commonly known as colour- 
tickets. The ceremonial connected 
with these colour tickets is ex- 
tremely complicated and interesting. 
The freemen and householders have 
the privilege of recommending per- 
sons to receive these tickets, each 
elector recommending two persons, 
and this recommendation, if reduced 
tocurrency,is worth twenty shillings, 
besides refreshments. The recipients 
of these delightful missives take 
them to the committee-room, where, 
in exchange, they receive ‘something 
in writing.’ This something in 
writing they have to show to a gentle- 
man enjoying the name of Smith, 
living in Rose-lane, who finally de- 
livers the ‘colour tickets’ and ‘ re- 
freshment tickets.’ oe ae are 
draughts, payable at sight, for one 
or = ialings- worth of liquor, 


and the colour tickets are cashed 
after the election at the rate of ten 
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shillings per diem. The fiction is 
that the holders have done good 
service in carrying colours, for which 
they are paid and‘ refreshed.’ This 
system has ac in Canterbury 
ever since the passing of the Reform 
Bill. In former times the proceeding 
was much more simple. But even 
now so well do the arrangements 
work, that, on the election day, the 
ticket-holders might be seen wallow- 
ing dead drunk in the gutters, to the 
great scandal of Thomas a Beckett’s 
bones. 

Besides the ticket holders, there 
were at Canterbury a great many 
sinecurists called messengers. Elec- 
tors holding these situations, of 
whom there were a great many, ex- 
pected five shillings aday each. All 
these benevolent arrangements were 
made for the gratification of the 
smaller fry of voters ; the more sub- 
stantial and well-to-do received gra- 
tuities of larger amount, though in 
an equally delicate manner. Edwin 
Hayward, a freeman of Canterbury, 
was directed to go into a certain 
room in the Maltshovel public house. 
In that room he found the landlady, 
who put four sovereigns in his hand. 
Henry White, another freeman, was 
told to lift the cover-lid of a par- 
ticular bed. He did so, and found 
five sovereigns in the bed. He 
pocketed the money, ‘ but he had no 
idea what it was for, or from whom 
it came.’ Charles White, his son, 
found three sovereigns in another 
bed, and he took them ‘as the price 
of his vote.’ He would not have 
voted ‘ except on these terms.’ 

At Windsor, it appears the Ship 
Inn was devoted to the accommo- 
dation of Lord Charles Wellesley’s 
supporters, who, within a fortnight, 
consumedrefreshmentstotheamount 
of 107/.17s.5d. The ‘ committee 
gentlemen’ ate many suppers, and 
smoked many cigars. Two cwt. of 
meat were vais to the consti- 
tutional appetite of the electors. 
The flagmen and bandmen had shil- 
ling tickets, and the voters were al- 
lowed to eat and drink without 
tickets. The same system prevailed 
at the Odd Fellows’ beershop, where 
a peculiar class of odd fellows called 
‘roughs’ were accommodated. These 
‘ roughs’ were very dear to Lord 
Charles Wellesley, for they cost the 
honourable member above 3001, 
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while the whole of the election ex- 
penses did not exceed the very mode- 
rate sum of 1600/. It was therefore 
but an act of justice in the committee 
to decide as they did that Lord 
Charles Wellesley was duly elected, 
though we have some trouble in 
reconciling this decision with the 
statement equally made by the com- 
mittee, that the petition against his 
return ‘is noé frivolous and vex- 
atious, nor the opposition to the 
said petition frivolous and vexatious,’ 
and that ‘ treating to a considerable 
extent has existed,’ though not for 
the purpose of ‘corruptly influencing 
the voters.’ If this string of con- 
tradictions proceeded from a bod 
less august than the one from which 
it emanates, we might go the length 
of ridiculing it as absurd. But it 
comes to us on the authority of a 
parliamentary committee. We bow 
to their superior wisdom, and admit 
that the decision is simply sublime. 
At Maldon, a large portion of the 
constituency was bought out and 
out from a publican named ‘ the 
King of the Island.’ This romantic 
personage, who, it appears, had the 
free disposal of the votes of a num- 
ber of debtors, customers, and clients, 
disposed of the representation of 
the borough for a very moderate 
sum. So perfectly legal did the 
transaction appear to the con- 
tracting parties, that the bargain 
was actually concluded in the pre- 
sence of a stranger, who happened 
to be a paid spy on the other side. 
It would be useless to enter into 
a greater number of cases, or to copy 
further details from those records of 
national infamy,—the reports of 
evidence taken by the election com- 
mittees. What we have stated is 
enough to prove—if, haply, such a 
proof were wanting—that bribery 
and corruption of every kind have 
been carried on, not only at the last 
general election, but almost at every 
election which preceded it. We have 
seen that bribery is organized. It 
was proved by the St. Alban’s and 
Derby committees that it has its 
head quarters in London; that the 
Reform Club and the Carlton are 
the temples for the celebration of its 
dirty rites, and that its high priests 
dispose of one-sixth—we take the 
lowest number—of the representa- 
tion of Great Britain. In the pro- 
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vinces bribery has its branch esta- 
blishments and local agents, its cen- 
turions and apparitors, sympathizers 
and champions. At Chatham, the 
constituency was overawed by Dock- 
yard influence; but in all other 
places the political prostitution was 
spontaneous, voluntary, solicited. 
We may add, on the authority of 
the prime mover of these disgrace- 
ful transactions, that the election 
petitions actually presented—about 
85—give buta faint idea of the num- 
ber of corrupt returns. The two 
political parties, represented by 
their chief electioneering agents, 
have measured their strength in the 
‘ private rooms’ of the Reform Club 
and the Carlton, as well as in the 
committee rooms of Westminster 
Palace.. Corruption has paired off 
with corruption; liberal members 
were allowed to remain in their seats 
undisturbed, because a like privilege 
was conceded by their party to 
honourable gentlemen of conserva- 
tive politics, who had as much rea- 
son to deprecate an inquiry into the 
details of the transactions which 
placed them ‘at the head of the 
poll.’ 

The worst feature of the business, 
and one on which too much stress 
cannot be laid, is, that these corrupt 
practices have not been confined to 
the last election. Circumstances 
to which we will not here allude, 
and motives, certainly not of a very 
pure description, have in the present 
instance made it the interest of one 
of the political parties to expose the 
system. But the system itself is 
old established. Public morals have 
not deteriorated ; public iniquity is 
not on the increase ; boroughs and 
counties have been bought and sold 
in former elections as well as in this. 
That well organized system of bri- 
bery which so startles the nation, 
required much time and care to 
bring it to maturity; and we find 
in many constituencies that the 
electors considered it as a matter 
of course, that at election time they 
should have presents of from 11. to 
51. It would almost seem as if they 
thought the taking a bribe was a 
constitutional right—the giving it a 
property qualification which the 
—— were entitled to expect at the 
ands of the candidate. 

Convinced as we are that the evil 
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is not one of modern creation, we 
are equally certain that it has not 
been cured by the late public ex- 
posure. The very protests of im- 
maculate purity which have been 
published by some of the boroughs 
whose corruption was made manifest 
by a parliamentary decision, prove 
that many of our provincials have 
the most unsettled notions of right 
and wrong, that their principles as 
to truth and untruth are of the 
lowest description, and that the only 
point on which they are tolerably 
sure is, that a vote is not worth 
having if it cannot be sold. Persons 
of this frame of mind care little for 
the suspension of: the writ—that 
favourite manifestation of parlia- 
mentary displeasure. That the new 
election should come off in June in- 
stead of in April, is indeed a cruel 
privation, and an infliction of no 
common severity; but the mens 
conscia recti can manage to bear 
with it. Disfranchisement is a much 
more serious matter, for it stops the 
bribe ; but there is safety in num- 
bers, and even the most uncompro- 
mising purist must confess that it is 
memare } om to disfranchise all the 
corrupt constituencies. ‘The measure 
is, however, unjust, for it punishes 
the innocent with the guilty. Ex- 
tensive and general as the corrup- 
tion undoubtedly was, we oa 
fondly believe that there have been 
honest voters even in the worst 
places. To deprive the honest man 
of his constitutional privilege, in 
order to punish the rogue, is, to say 
the least, a questionable proceed- 
ing. 

But what is to be done? Extend 
the franchise! say some. Introduce 
the ballot! say others. On the one 
hand it is argued, that because ten 
pound householders are dishonest, 
therefore five pound householders 
are honest ; and on the other, it is 
asserted, that because persons will 
accept bribes with all the terrors of 
a parliamentary inquiry staring them 
in the face, therefore they will not 
accept bribes when no parliamentary 
inquiry is possible. We humbly beg 
to demur to either of these propo- 
sitions. 

If the inquiry into the elections 
of last year has proved anything, it 
has proved that the franchise is low 
enough. Let any one take Dodd’s 
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Parliamentary Companion,and com- 
pare the number of the 10/. electors 
with those who actually voted, and 
he will see that we have got to the 
verge of the region of politics, and 
that half of the class enfranchised 
are too careless to exercise their 
right. By their own verdict they 
avow their unfitness. Absorbed in 
the cares and labours of the day, 
without knowledge of. or interest in 
public affairs—in quiet times, or 
without an extra stimulus, they 
leave the choice of their representa- 
tive to others, and renounce the 
right of which they are possessed. 
There is thus already in our con- 
stitution an inappreciable element, 
dormant and inert in quiet times, 
but capable of being called into 
sudden and violent action by any- 
thing which deeply stirs the passions 
or awakens the appetite of the mul- 
titude. The difference then is, not 
between the same people in a calm 
and an excited state, but between 
the more intelligent portion of the 
constituency on the one hand, and 
the awakened energies of unknown 
and ignorant agencies on the other. 
If this be the case, is it wise to 
increase this dormant and dan- 
gerous element, and to reduce the 
qualification for a franchise which 
has already reached a class unable 
to appreciate its duties? It is not 
democracy, not the blindly flinging 
away our constitutional privileges 
upon classes incapable of using or 
understanding them, that public 
opinion requires. We have seen in 
France that a franchise may be so 
popular as to be fatal to popular 
government. 

The Ballot, that much vaunted 
panacea against electoral corruption, 
has also been tried in France ; its 
want of success is on record. The 
opponents of the ballot have cried it 
down as ‘cowardly and un-English.’ 
The cowardice of the practice, it 
would appear, consists in the cir- 
cumstance that it screens, or is said 
to screen a man from the conse- 
quences of an adverse vote; andits 
‘un-English’ character is demon- 
strated by the fact that it has not, 
with the exception of vestry and 
club-elections, found a place in the 
institutions of this country. We 
believe that the champions of the 
ballot have gained more by the argu- 
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ments of their adversaries than they 
could ever gain by their own argu- 
ments. Political martyrdom is not 
every body’s business, and theepithet 
of ‘ un-English’ may, with equal jus- 
tice, be applied to any improvement. 
Secular education is un-English, and 
so is the registration of deeds. If it 
could be argued in favour of the ballot 
that it worked well, that the box 
and balls expressed the unbiassed 
opinion of the people; that they 
paralysed intimidation, and ‘made 
bribery impossible; then, indeed, 
the ballot might be ‘cowardly’ and 
‘un-English’ for all that the nation 
need care. But surely neither in 
our clubs nor in our vestries, nor in 
Imperial France has it been free 
from the gravest suspicions of illegal 
influence and cdoked returns, andif 
one fact has been established in con- 
nexion with this mode of election, 
it is the fact that the ballot gives 
full scope to the underhand ma- 
neuvring of political parties, that it 
protects sadhineatlons: eludes in- 
quiry, and defies detection. Intimi- 
dators and bribers cannot with the 
ballot control the giving of a single 
vote; but nothing prevents their 
threatening consequences, or pro- 
mising rewards, according to the 
result of the election. One agent 
may offer premiums on the return 
of his nominee, and another may in- 
voke all the terrors of the County 
Court against his clients by making 
them personally responsible for the 
victory of his party. 

To paralyse the prevailing elec- 
tioneering tactics is not after all 
very difficult, much less impos- 
sible. To acconiplish this object, 
if it be really desired, requires 
neither the introduction of the ballot 
box, nor the creation of a ragged 
franchise. Large constituencies, a 
judicious admixture of ‘a higher 
class of electors, and penal laws im- 
posed without considerationof party- 
interests, and carried out without 
consideration of persons, will effec- 
tually sweep corruption from the 
face of the land. We should travel 
beyond the limits prescribed for 
this article if we enlarged on the 
two former points. That the small 
boroughs are the rotten boroughs 
of the Reform Bill of 1832 is notori- 
ous beyond the necessity of further 
comment. That it is high time to 
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emancipate our boroughs from the 
disgraceful thraldom of the fol- 
lies and vices of the 10/. house- 
holders, and to introduce a qualifi- 
cation of intelligence as well as a 
property qualification is denied by 
no one except the advocates of pre- 
sent and the champions of future 
corruption. But on the enactment 
of penal laws against the promoters 
and abettors of illegal practices at 
elections, we have a few remarks to 
offer. 

Parliamentary censures, suspen- 
sion of writs, and disfranchisement 
of boroughs and counties, have 
proved unavailing against the desire 
of candidates to bribe and of electors 
to be bribed. Some more effectual 
means might be found in the dis- 
franchisement for a term of years, 
or for life, of individual electors 
whose venality has been proved to 
the satisfaction of a Parliamentary 
Committee. But to visit such cor- 
rupt electors with further pains and 
penalties, to commit them for con- 
tempt or indict them for a. misde- 
meanor, and at the same time to 
spare those who furnished the bribe 
and those who administered it, is 
not only an unjust proceeding, but 
also one which would signally fail in 
effecting its object. It is punishing 
the victims of seduction and sparing 
the seducer. Mortal men are after 
all but frail creatures. What if 
John Brown, who scarcely ever sees 
a 5/. note from year's end to year’s 
end, accepts that sum in considera- 
tion of his voting for Ebenezer 
Styles in preference to Sir Leicester 
Dedlock? He cares not for the 
politics of either; he cannot under- 
stand them. He takes the Styles’s 
money as he would have taken the 
Dedlock money if it had been 
offered to him in the first instance ; 
he drinks Styles’s health at the 
Plough or the Harrow exactly as he 
would have drunk Sir Leicester's 
health at the Ship or the York if Sir 
Leicester’s agent had chanced to bag 
him. He eats suppers—happy that 
a richer man pays for them. Hie wife 
gets aset of ribbons, and gentlemen, 
real gentlemen, who drive into the 
place withacarriage-and-four, pat the 
children’s heads, desire to know their 
ages, are enraptured with the baby, 
and anxious for Mrs. Brown's 


health. And all this plenty is come 
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to his house, all this honour is done 
to Brown because Ebenezer Styles 
covets a seat in parliament, even to 
the giving of a cheque for 3000/. 
Those must indeed be strangers to 
the life of the poor, to the grovel- 
ling recklessness of the lowly and 
ignorant, who would seriously quar- 
rel with John Brown because he 
cannot resist temptations which to 
him are as alluring as Place and 
Power are to his betters. Possibly 
it may be advisable to deprive him 
of that privilege of which the only use 
he makes is tosellit. There we stop. 
So long as we expose John Brown 
to temptation we may, in the imma- 
culate purity of our minds, despise 
him for succumbing to it, but we 
have no right to punish him. The 
greatest guilt lies at the door of the 
tempter and his agents. Men who 
have no title to public consideration, 
no claim to public confidence, and 
who would force their way into the 
Legislature by dint of a wilful 
breach of the law; agents whose 
sole business it is to organise and 
systematise sone to spread its 
influence and establish it paramount 
to the overruling of every other con- 
sideration—these are the real crimi- 
nals, the real contemners of Parlia- 
mentary authority; they are those 
whom the law should strike with 
unerring, unsparing aim. That he 
has, by his acknowledged agent, 
been guilty of bribery and corrup- 
tion should suffice tor a criminal 
information against the principal ; 
pretended ignorance should not 
screen him, his social position should 
but the more strongly provoke the 
animadversion of the on From 
his seat in the House whose acts he 
vitiates, whose integrity he corrupts, 
whose majesty he defiles, he should 
be taken to a felon’s prison and 
arraigned at the felon’s bar. We 
fully and firmly believe that the 
per of the offending mem- 

ers, and nothing but their prosecu- 
tion, will avail to stop the scandal 
which threatens to make the prin- 
ciple of representative government 
‘stink in the nostrils of the nations.’ 
The measure may be painful, its 
adoption may be difficult, but who 
that wades through the nauseous 
details of the Reports of election 
committees will dare to deny its 
necessity P 
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VERSES. 
1815 anp 1853. 


WHEN war by the great battle closed, 

Gave England laurels won with pain, 

Our rulers, glad to quit the strife, 
Returned, in hope, to peace again. 


Then the nation hailed with rapture, 
The dawning of a brighter day. 
The star of conquest sank and paled, 
When Reason’s power assumed the sway. 


Again improvement long delayed, 
Swiftly progressed through Mind's domain, 
Neath calmer skies, with broad sails spread, 
Our ships of commerce ploughed the main. 


The giant heart of England poured 
Her lifeblood through her farthest veins, 
To distant climes unknown in yore, 
Through Afric’s wilds, o’er India’s plains. 


Then the oak of British science, 
By Bacon planted long ago, 

Broad branches bore among the stars, 
And strong roots sank in earth below. 


Then days of science were like years 
In the old chronicles of time, 

Then years grew large, as ages past, 
Tn rich results—in works sublime. 


Loud rang the hammer in the shed, 

Swift through the loom the shuttle plied, 
O’er iron roads our steam steeds ran, 

Like thought th’ electric courier hied. 


Then fair Religion, calm and mild, 
The true conserver of the world, 
Glowed with immortal youth, and smiled 
O’er War's dread standard, once more furled. 


On all the Sun of Freedom shone, 
Kindling the hearts of labour’s throng ; 
Advancing Art was ‘companied 
By Genius, Poetry, and Song. 


But now the comet’s meteor glare 
Returns from journeyings afar, 

Sweeps on the sight, and shows again 
The long-forgotten form of war. 


Well, be it so, what we have gained 
We shall not tamely, calmly lose, 

If fight we must, then—to the death, 
Though war we may not freely choose. 


Whate’er betide, the end is sure, 
There lives on earth that cannot die, 

Great Heaven will give, as in old times, 
To Truth and Freedom— Victory. 
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MANNERS AND MISERIES OF THE FRENCH CLERGY.* 


OMEBODY has rather irreve- 

rently said of the Roman Bre- 
viary, that it must be vastly pleasant 
to have one’s Prayer-Book and 
one’s Arabian Nights all in the same 
volume. A like agreeable combina- 
tion may be found in the Abbé 
Réaume’s Guide du Jeune Prétre. 
It is a mixture of Pastoral Care 
with Hints on Etiquette—of George 
Herbert or Bishop Wilson with 
Lord Chesterfield. M. Dubois, too, 
although he does not profess to be 
a master of manners so distinctly as 
his brother abbé, finds it expedient 
to descend pretty often from lofty 
lessons of ‘ ecclesiastical zeal’ to the 
humbler details of behaviour in so- 
ciety ; and both the works which 
we have named at the beginning of 
our article throw a very curious 
light on the character and position 
of the class for whose instruction 
they are meant. The writers are 
sensible men, notwithstanding the 
strangeness of the stuff which cir- 
cumstances have obliged them to 
indite. M. Dubois, a priest of five- 
and-twenty years aulien. and now 
an honorary caron of Coutances, has 
had large and various experience 
(p. 6); M. Réaume appears to have 
seen much of clerical life as it exists 
within the influence of the capital. 
They write for their brethren; M. 
Dubois expresses an expectation 
that his book will not find readers 
among the laity, even of his own 
communion (p. 7); and no doubt, 
when Fraser reaches Coutances and 
Mitry, both authors will wonder 
to find themselves so famous. The 
evidence of these little volumes, 
therefore, may be received as a faith- 
ful picture of the French priest— 
equally unlike though it be to the 
bright ideal of Littlemore and to the 
monstrous imaginations of Exeter 
Hall. 

The most surprising thing is, that 
it should be thought necessary to 
give at all such directions as those 
which compose a large part of the 


books before us; or, at least, to 
print them for the use of grown-up 
ecclesiastics. What a very super- 
fluous person would any one be con- 
sidered who should set himself to 
teach English clergymen personal 
cleanliness, or civility, or the Tur- 
veydropian science of ‘ Deportment,’ 
or how to eat or to give dinners, or 
how to write a letter, and how to fold 
and seal it. Yet all these matters 
are most solemnly treated by our 
Abbés, and it is abundantly clear 
that their instructions are sorely 
needed. Sydney Smith, girding at 
the English universities, in the cha- 
racter of an Edinburgh reviewer, 
says that our young lords and gentry 
are educated as if they were to be 
country curates. The reverse would 
have been a truer view of the matter 
—that the education of the English 
clergy in his day was very little 
different from that of the laity. 
Twenty years ago, the special theo- 
logical education of young men at 
Cambridge consisted in sitting 
twenty times, for three-quarters of 
an hour at a time, while a very 
amiable-looking old gentleman read 
select passages from Pearson on the 
Creed, interspersing here and there 
some observations of his own. The 
professor read extremely well; but 
the Pearson was unheeded, because 
it could be read at home, and the 
good man’s own additions were in- 
volved in the fate of the text. The 
defects of such a system are pal- 
— enough, and we rejoice to 
cnow that at both the old univer- 
sities, through the labours of an 
ample staff of active professors, 
and with the stimulus of new ex- 
aminations, the theological stu- 
dents of the present day enjoy ad- 
vantages unknown to their elders. 
But yet it must not be forgotten 
that there are dangers on the other 
side also. Where much is done for 
us, there is a temptation to do little 
for ourselves ; the knowledge which 
is picked up from lectures and got 
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up for examinations is apt to be 
mere cram, without breadth, or 
depth, or substance. Now this ap- 
pears to be very much the case with 
the education of the Romish clergy 
in general. They get up their text- 
books, with verses of Scripture, 
scraps from the fathers and later 
divines—all carefully - twisted so as 
to favour the views of their church ; 
but it is without any acquaintance 
with the spirit of the books from 
which the extracts are taken; and 
unless any argument into which 
they may 4 drawn take the parti- 
cular line for which they have been 
prepared, they are in a condition 
much like that of Ducrow, the eques- 
trian, when he declined an invita- 
tion to join a certain hunt, on the 
ground that ‘he never rode off his 
saw-dust.’ This may be illustrated 
by a story which Dr. Wolff tells 
of an encounter with a Latin mis- 
sionary in Syria. The two got 
into controversy, and the Protes- 
tant polemic soon became aware 
that his opponent was walking in 
the steps prescribed by some book 
with which he had himself been 
familiar while an inmate of a Roman- 
catholic seminary. So he humoured 
the thing, and said precisely what 
was set down for the part of the 
heretic who was to be confuted. 
The other, with visible delight, 
pushed him with argument after 
argument from the part of the Ca- 
tholic disputant; but when at last 
the heretic was supposed to be 
hopelessly pinned up in a corner, 
and the conqueror was rushing for- 
ward to give him the final Siew, 
the Doctor, instead of receiving it, 
burst into a loud laugh, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Ah, brother, Z have read 
Father So-and- So, as well as 
you!’ 

But, besides its defectiveness as 
a poeneenns education, the training 
of French seminaries has the great 


defect of or merely professional. 


It affords nothing answering to the 
out-of-lecture influence which the 
life and intercourse of our own uni- 
versities so beneficially exercise on 
their members. And unhappily, as 
we shall see hereafter, the French 
clergy are commonly taken from such 
a class of society that they bring 
nothing with them from home to 
supply this want, even in the small- 
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est degree. The consequence is, 
that a young priest, when started in 
a parish, is in need of such instruc- 
tions as those given by our authors ; 
and of these we shall now produce 
some specimens. 

Cleanliness, according to the Eng- 
lish proverb, is next to godliness ; 
but M. Réaume feels himself obliged 
to give it precedence. First, he dis- 
cusses the spirit of order in general, 
and then comes a chapter, De la Pro- 
prieté. Men of the world, he says, 
are generally clean, and, like a 
schoolboy in Lis theme, he illustrates 
this by examples of the virtue and 
its opposite—Napoleon and Louis 
XIV. for good; slovenly Jean Jac- 
ques Rousseau for evil. Once on a 
time, indeed, filthiness was privi- 
leged to style itself humility, self- 
denial, and contempt for earthly 
things; but now-a-days nobody will 
look at it in any such hight. Nothing 
more repulsive in this nineteenth 
century than an unkempt and nasty 
priest. Wherefore, my reverend 
young brother (is the burden of the 
Abbé's exhortation), do you keep 

our hair in good order, neither too 
ong nor too short; and—supersti- 
tious as such care may seem—comb 
and brush it every day (p. 12). Wash 
all such parts of your body as are 
exposed without a covering— all, 
I say, mark that; for what good 
would it do you to have clean hands, 
if your aie are dirty, as is very 
common ; if your neck, your ears, or 
some part of your face, bear the 
marks of your negligence?’ Whe- 
ther the parts which are not exposed 
need ever make acquaintance with 
soap and water, our author does not 
inform us. Clean your teeth (con- 
tinues the Abbé) ; a soft brush, some 
bark, charcoal, and sugar, mixed in 
equal quantities, are all that you 
need, and these don’t cost much. 
And finally (to complete this subject 
by a direction given in another 
slaees shave once in two days (p. 
148.) 

We pass over the directions as to 
study, only noting two matters con- 
nected with English literature; first, 
that M. Réaume recommends Cob- 
bet’s History of the Reformation,— 
a book which, we imagine, no English 
Romanist would venture to quote, 
but which is the standard authority 
on the subject among foreign Ro- 
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manists ;* and, secondly, that he 
thinks it necessary to warn his read- 
ers against mistaking the Waverley 
novels for authentic history (p. 94.) 

After this follow two chapters on 
politeness, which appears to be 
something less than universal among 
the modern French clergy; and then 
comes one, Du Maintien. ‘In gene- 
ral,’ says the Reverend Turveydrop, 
‘you ought to keep your body up- 
right, your head straight, the eyes 
modestly cast down, and to look 
straight before you,’ (p. 133.) But 
on the management of the eyes M. 
Dubois is more explicit :— 

You must not throw your eyes this 
way and that way, with a curious and 
distracted air, nor fix them on per 
sons whom you meet, especially if of the 
other sex. Ought they, then, to be kept 
downcast, in such a way as to be almost 
shut? No; that would seem affected. 
The wisest rule that can be given is, to 
look habitually towards the ground, but 
four or five steps in advance of you. If, 
from time to time, it should be thought 
proper to raise the eyes, you must then 
try to give them that expression of gen- 
tleness, goodness, candour, and modesty, 
which pleases everybody, because it is 
like the reflection of the serenity of a 
well regulated mind.—pp. 32, 33. 

This is part of the Abbé’s diree- 
tions for impressing a new parish 
with the notion that a ‘ saintly 

oriest’ has fallen to its lot; and there 
is much more in the same style. It 
does not seem to have occurred to 
M. Dubois that it might be better 
to begin with the regulation of the 
mind, and to leave it to find its own 
expression through the eyes. But 
we return to M, Réaume. 

Hands, says he, are difficult things 
to manage, and are very apt to get 
into odd positions. When standing 
drop them by your sides, or cross 
them in ke way that the right 
may support the left at the height 
of your belt. You may also cross 
your arms if you remain long stand- 
ing. To put the hands behind your 
back is familiar ; to thrust them into 
your cassock, on your stomach, is 
not over decent. Above all things 
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avoid putting them into your 
pockets, holding them on your head, 
or continually carrying them to your 
face; neither must you rub them 
too vivaciously. 

Next of sitting. ‘Our bourgeois 
manners,’ it seems, have now sane- 
tioned the practice of crossing the 
legs, which was formerly proscribed; 
yet it may be well not to make too 
much use of the privilege acquired 
by so many revolutions. Don't 
lean too far forward on a chair; for 
you may lose your balance, and a 
capsize might raise a malicious laugh 
at your reverence’s expense. When 
any one hands you anything, get up 
and make a slight bow. 

The use of the pocket - handker- 
chiefis elaborately discussed; butwe 
dare not venture into the details (pp. 
134-5). The evils of excessive snuff: 
taking are then illustrated, some- 
what after the manner of Law’s 
Serious Call, by the misdeeds of a 
personage who is styled Salvian. 
Snuff, it appears, was formerly in- 
admissible in the pulpit, but now 
not even the altar-cloths are safe 
from it. 

Chapter xxiii. treats of walking. 
On this subject M. Dubois, too, has 
much to say, and it is quite curious 
how entirely anxiety for the videri 
seems to thrust out all thoughts 
about the esse. Chapter xxiv. re- 
lates to dress; how to button the 
eassock; how much shirt-collar 
ought to be shown; what consti- 
tutes full-dress, and what half- 
dress; whether trowsers may or 
may not be worn; the casuistry of 
boots, half-boots, and shoes; the 
size of hats, and how to wear them; 
how to choose a clerical stick, and 
how to carry it with clerical pro- 
priety. 

We then enter on a new division 
of the work, which treats of the 
priest’s relations to various sorts of 
people. First of these is the rela- 
tion between incumbent and curate.f 
But on this subject we pass to the 
fuller and more curious details which 
are given by M. Dubois, although 


* For instance, it is implicitly relied on by the Abbé Rohrbacher, in the lum- 
bering and ignorant compilation which the ultra-montane party in France now 
regards as the Church-history—superseding excellent old Fleury. 

+ We need hardly remind our readers that the French use of the words curé 
and vicaire are exactly the reverse of our own ; vicar meaning with us the sub- 
stitute of the impropriator, while vicaire means the substitute of the curé, or 


incumbent, 
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how ‘ecclesiastical zeal’ can be said 
to enter into such matters as those 
which we are about to mention is 
morethan we are able to understand. 

In Franee, the curate is not 
chosen by the incumbent, but is 
appointed by the bishop: and this 
may sound very delightful to people 
who take the ideal view of ecclesi- 
astical submission ; but the working 
is anything rather than delightful. 
The incumbent feels that the curate 
is inflicted on him; and this is of 
itself enough to establish a jealousy, 
which is not held in heck by any 
gentlemanly feeling on either side. 
As soon as the name of a new curate 
is heard, the incumbent tries to find 
out his previous history, and all that 
he hears is turned into matter of 
suspicion; so that, by the time the 
youth reaches the parsonage, the 
senior’s face has gathered quite a 
wolfish expression. ‘ But, my good 
friend,’ says M. Dubois, with his 
usual prudent morality, ‘ you ought 
to look kind and civil, even eo 


have reason to feel otherwise. Per- 


haps it may not be true that in the 
last parish your curate got "p a 
cabal against his superior. 1 


ut, 
even if he did—although you will 
do well to be on your guard—you 
should for the present seem not to 
have heard of it.’ 

Some incumbents, it appears (very 
much to the surprise of English 
clergymen, we should suppose), are 
apt to be jealous if their curates 
visit the parishioners. If the curate 
is seen even to enter a house, the 
senior eannot sleep for fear of 
parish mutinies, and all sorts of 
underminings and explosions. It 
appears to be taken for granted that 
in every parish there is a party 
eager to enlist the curate against 
his superior ; and that the accession 
of the curate to such a league is not 
regarded as anything unnatural or 
unlikely. And then there are per- 
sonal jealousies. The incumbent 
may not like to let his curate preach, 
for fear of being out-preached by him; 
and this the curate will probabl 
not relish. Whereas, says M. 
Dubois (p. 122), a well-conditioned 
ee will rejoice in granting the 
iumble and modest request of his 
subordinate, that he, too, may now 
and then be allowed to ‘ wag his 
head in the pulpit,’ and will even 
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rejoice if he preaches effectively. 
Some incumbents, again, keep all 
the massing to themselves. Sunday 
after Sunday, there they are at the 
altar ; or, if not they, the substitute 
is not the curate, but a stranger, 
(p. 123.) The parish cannot but 
have its gossip about these things. 
The curate is disparaged; people 
get about him, and ask him why he 
bears such slights; and he, poor 
fellow, unless endued with more 
than usual discretion, will let out 
the secrets of the parsonage, and 
fall into the hands of the maleontent 
faction. 

But there is a yet worse misery 
than this—the jealousy as to con- 
fession. The young and tender 
curate may be preferred to the 
elderly, stiffened, high-and-dry in- 
cumbent; and this is gall and worm- 
wood to an ill-conditioned priest. 
He peeps about, and tries by all 
manner of little vexations to annoy 
the popular youth. Sometimes he 
finds fault with his confessional 
morality; it is either teo strict or 
too loose. A penitent whom the 
senior considered unfit for the sacra- 
ments is seen sneaking to the curate ; 
and thereupon down falls ‘a tempest 
—a hail Sileniaisene, and even 
of severe reproaches.’ Then a close 
watch is kept to see which of the 
incumbent's penitents desert to the 
curate; and woful mischief may 
ensue, not only between the clerical 
pair, but to the burdened hearts 
which the senior will not allow to 
discharge themselves into the more 
sympathising bosom of his assistant. 

There isa class—and by no means 
a small one—of priests, who are 
known as ‘curates’ scourges.’ When- 
ever one of these worthies is in want 
of help, all the young clergy and 
candidates for ordination tremble 
lest they should be assigned to him; 
they go down on their knees to the 
bishop, or to the head of the seminary, 
entreating that they may not be 
made over to the ecclesiastical Le- 
gree. Other incumbents, again, are 
not brutal, but silent and ungenial, 
so that the poor curate never 
knows whether he is in favour or 
in disgrace. Or the incumbent will 
affect mystery, and keep the curate 
in the dark as to all that goes on; 
and the youth—unless, as before, of 
extraordinary discretion—as he re- 
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ceives no confidence, will fish out 
what he can for himself, and publish 
it ali over the parish. 

The jolly priest is another trouble- 
some variety. He has a turn for 
dining out four or five days in the 
week, and, for the appearance of 
serious company, likes to take his 
curate with him. The senior is in 
rude health, can eat and drink with- 
out limit, and be never the worse ; 
the junior is quiet, bookish, devout, 
finds a great dinner bad for his 
health, and yet worse for his prayers 
and his studies. What is to be 
done between such an ill-assorted 
couple ? 

Then there are squabbles as to 
fees. The senior may be stingy— 
the junior, greedy ; but the Abbé, 
like a kind soul as he is, advises an 
incumbent—if he find that, after 
all charges, and after allowing a fair 
share for charity, he has a good 
round sum over at the year’s end,— 
to give his ill-paid assistant a hand- 
some present, rather than to put it 
all up in a bag. 

Apropos of that same bag, let us 
say a word on the subject of clerical 
avarice. Experience bears out the 
conclusion of common sense, that 
by cutting down the incomes of the 
clergy to a low rate, you will not do 
away with the temptation to secu- 
larity, but will only transfer it to a 
lower class of persons. Still, it 
might be supposed that the French 
clergy—being without wives or chil- 
dren to provide for, and coming 
from such a class that they cannot 
have any apprehension of seeing 
their near relations sink below their 

osition in society—would not be 
Fikely to hoard up savings from 
their slender income. But oonens 
Réaume and Dubois prove that the 
case is far otherwise; their warn- 
ingsagainst avarice are repeated with 
a frequency and earnestness which 
show that, in the absence of more 
reasonable motives for saving, the 
French clergy are too often possessed 
by the diseased love of mere accu- 
mulation, after the fashion of Dancer 
or Mathurin Carré. 

There remains a great and serious 
cause of disagreement—the board- 
and-lodging question. The curate 
is quartered in the parsonage—an 
arrangement which sounds very 
natural and proper, especially as 
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both the clergymen are unmarried. 
But let us hear M. Dubois as to the 
practical effects of this :— 


It is certain that, in general, the most 
commodious and pleasantest room, after 
the incumbent’s own, ought to be as- 
signed to the curate. The only excep- 
tions which we can admit are in favour 
of the incumbent's aged father or mother, 
if they should happen to live with him. 
But if the room in question be given to 
a more distant relation, especially if 
this relation be of no very distinguished 
condition, and unused to any great deli- 
cacy of treatment in respect of lodging, 
is not this to expose oneself to deserved 
reproaches on the part of the curate! &c. 
&e. 

As for the diet, it is painful to speak 
of such a thing ; but, nevertheless, it is 
too true that there are some incumbents 
so parsimonious that they hardly allow 
their curates so much as is strictly ne- 
cessary. Perhaps the curates may have 
been delicately brought up; perhaps 
they need some substantial articles of 
food for their support ; their health may 
be weak, their stomach delicate—no 
matter to the incumbents. Their cookery 
has always been what it is ; never will 
they make the slightest change in it for 
the sake of any curate in Christendom. 
‘These young priests,’ they will say, 
‘are nice and sensual beyond all con- 
ception ; they know mortification only 
in theory, and turn away their heads 
when it comes to a question of practice. 
Why, after all, shall the curate be harder 
to please than the incumbent ? ‘ Why?’ 
retorts M. Dubois,—‘ Because this in- 
cumbent, by our supposition, is himself 
not so hard to please as he ought to be.’ 


. * * * * > 


One word on the disgusting want of 
cleanliness which is sometimes to be 
noticed in the cookery of certain par- 
sonages. Why entrust the preparation 
of the food to that person of threescore 
and more than ten? She does what she 
can, doubtless; but, unhappily, she 
cannot be clean, 

‘ But it is my mother—it is my sister 
—it is my old aunt!’ No matter ; all 
these relatives are not in their place— 
at least, as cooks. 

* But they still do their work well ; J 
find no fault with their service.’ Per- 
haps not ; but is your curate of the same 
mind? He is too virtuous to tell you ; 
but if you knew the violence he does 
himself at every meal, and the strong 
desire which he feels to be connected 
with a superior whe would not put him 
to so severe a trial, you would probably 
feel how grievous it is to make all your 
curates successively discontented, and 
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for such a cause to check the operations 
of their zeal.—pp. 132—135. 

When there are two or more 
curates, the evil becomes compli- 
cated. If the priest give more of 
his society to one than to another, 
then jealousies spring up among the 
curates themselves, and all but the 
favoured one bear a bitter grudge 
against their superior. (pp. 138, 
139.) 

But the picture has another side : 
‘ Relations of the curate to the in- 
cumbent’ (p. 140). The youth is 
supposed to have read the poeees 
chapter, and to triumph in the 
thought that the iniquities of his 
own particular incumbent have been 
put into black and white by the pe- 
netrating Dubois. Wait a little, 
my young friend, cries the Abbé ; I 
havea word for you too. But asthe 
purport of this may be guessed from 
the extracts which we eve already 
given, and is indeed nothing more 
than the old lesson—‘ Do as you 
would be done by’—we pass on to a 
fresher subject—the HovusEKEEPER. 

One argument for the celibacy of 
the clergy is, that by it they are set 
free from the temporal cares which 
press on husbands and fathers; but 
the details given in these books 
show that this result is by no means 
a necessary consequence. In short, 
the housekeeper is the grand pest of 
priestly life. Instead of beneficially 
connecting the priest with society— 
instead of aiding him to carry out 
his mission of mediating between 
the richer and the poorer classes, 
like the wife of the clergyman in 
other communions—she appears to 
be purely a source of trouble and 
mischief. Both our Abbés complain 
of the tendency of housekeepers to 
gossip, to rudeness and insolence, 
to vulgar pride, to compromising 
the character of the priest by misbe- 
haviour. Very often the house- 
keeper is such a dragon, that the 
parishioners dare not go near the 
parsonage. Very often she holds 
the master under a tyranny which 
the unhappy man feels every mo- 
ment of his life, yet has not the 
vigour to shake off. Many of the 
clergy, we find, are in the habit of 
taking their meals in the kitchen, 
with the servant seated opposite to 
them. If the curate or a neigh- 
bouring priest happen to be of the 
VOL. XLVII, NO. CCLXXXI. 
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party, Perpetua is sure to overhear 
things which ought not to be 
divulged to laic ears, and she forth- 
with makes herself busy in raising 
all the mischief she can out of them ; 
for (says the experienced Dubois) 
ee a gives a parsonage servant 
such delight as to let her gossips 
suppose that she is in all her mas- 
ter’s professional secrets. (p. 186.) 

But here M. Réaume becomes the 
more important authority. After 
alluding to the Jacinta of Gil Blas 
as a type of the ‘ servant-mistress,’ 
he thus goes on :— 


In an instant she has penetrated her 
employer, she has found out all his weak 
points, and, before long, she will have 
succeeded in bending him to her ways 
of acting and thinking. Many people 
detest her, but she will know well how 
to get vengeance of them. She is ac- 
quainted with everything that takes 
place, with everything that is thought, 
in the parish. She has her little 
friendships, her confidantes, her news- 
mongers, aud she keeps M. le Curé 
well informed as to all the news, 
and even as to what is thought of 
him. Some (she represents) always speak 
of her master with esteem and tender- 
ness, consider that he preaches admirably, 
and perhaps better than anyone else in 
the world ; these are her friends. With 
regard to her enemies she takes a dif- 
ferent line ; by the help of reticences, of 
half words, and (when necessary) of 
sighs, she excites her master’s curiosity, 
and finds the means of venting her gall. 
If it penetrate, she presses on and urges 
him to vengeance, especially if those 
against whom she has pointed her bat- 
teries be females. ‘ M. le Curé is lost 
in the estimation of his parishioners if 
he do not break with, or reform, Such- 
a-one ;’ and he—foolishly credulous— 
gets into a passion, explodes, and does 
not see that he becomes the laughing- 
stock of the public—which does not al- 
ways stop at laughing.—p. 197. 


These ladies are usually very ra- 
acious, and their presumption goes 
eyond all bounds. M. Réaume 

knew one who used to go into the 
church at dinner-time, and scold the 
penitents at the confessional for de- 
taining his reverence from his meal. 
Another, when some parishioners 
were very desirous to see her master, 
asked them what difference it could 
make whether they saw M. le Curé 
or herself. And when there is a 


curate, the housekeeper makes it 
her especial business to bring him 
RE 
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into contempt, and to exasperate 
his superior against him.—(p. 199.) 

It is bad enough anywhere—even 
in quiet Coutances, as M. Dubois 
shows, to be tied to the misery of 
a housekeeper; but in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, says M. Réaume, 
it is infinitely worse. There the 
housekeepers are mere mercenaries, 
without an atom of piety, attach- 
ment, or zeal for the credit of the 
house. And then the fearful ex- 
pense! . . So, by wayof escaping from 
a part at least of these troubles, some 
clergymen instal their near relations 
in the parsonage kitchen. ‘ But,’ 
exclaims the Abbé, ‘ a perfect sister 
or niece!!! Rara est avis ista !— 
(p. 201.) The kinswomen take it 
upon themselves to treat M. le Curé 
as their kinsman—not according to 
his official dignity. Here is a 
pretty sketch of one :— 


Mademoiselle Lucille was formerly 
apprenticed to a dressmaker, but since 
she entered her brother's establishment 
she has mounted a bonnet. This is 
what her brother calls dignity. From 
that moment her small vanity persuades 
her that she has become a person of im- 
portance, and she makes all who come 
near her aware of it. In speaking of 
the villagers, she calls them, ‘ Those 
coarse rustics;’ her words are caught 
up, and cannot be forgiven, The brother 
is a sort of machine, which she moves 
and directs as she pleases. In order to 
save herself the trouble of cleaning, she 
keeps the parlour-door locked, and does 
not open it except on solemn occasions ; 
it is in the kitchen that the curé receives 
visits, and discusses parish affairs ; and 
his sister is so much identified with 
these, that she takes the largest share 
in them, and speaks in the plural,—‘ WZ 
are not the people to sing mass for such a 
price as that!’ In other respects, Lu- 
cille has entire liberty, and uses it with. 
out any reserve ; she pokes everywhere 
about the village, meddles in all its 
business, goes to fairs and markets, keeps 
up certain connexions—in short, she 
scandalizes by the levity of her conduct 
no less than by her thoughtless chatter. 
The curate, responsible for himself and 
his dependents, in no long time has to 
pay for his weakness by losing the 
esteem and affection of his whole parish. 
—Réaume, p. 202. 


Valerius, seeing the unhappy re- 
sult of this case, establishes in his 
eee not a sister, but a niece ; 

er he thinks he can keep in order, 
and in her proper place. But very 
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soon the young Agnes displays her 
childish tastes by filling the house 
with litter; she has a host of winged 
and four-footed pets, which give it 
quite the smell of a wild-beast show. 
Worse and worse—she grows fond 
of dress, and the neighbours dis- 
cover why: there are stolen inter- 
views, and scandalous consequences. 
Poor Valerius receives a letter from 
his bishop, which startles him like 
a clap of thunder: he is removed to 
another parish ; but the misconduct 
of his niece cleaves to the walls of 
the old parsonage, and affects the 
estimation of his successors. All 
this is spoken of as an every-day 
ease; and M. Réaume spends a 
page or two in showing that no- 
thing else could have been expected! 
—(pp. 2083—6.) 

On no account must 2 curé treat 
his relations as his relations—in- 
troduce them, ask them to dinner, 
or anything of the sort—(p. 207). 
And, for the sake of appearances, he 
must never be seen walking with a 
sister or a niece, unless their age be 
such as to put them beyond sus- 
picion; for who is to know the re- 
fationshi »P—(p. 207.) 

This Seles’ us to a somewhat 
curious point. French writers of 
the High Church school are fond of 
talking about the prodigious impres- 
sions supposed to have been made 
on the English mind by the virtues 
of the emigrant clergy in the end 
of the last century ; indeed, it is 
now quite a settled belief with such 
writers, that the spectacle of those 
clergy was a main cause of the con- 
versions to Romanism which began 
in England fifty years later! M. 
Réaume lays this down at page 22; 
and if asked in what the impressive- 
ness of the emigrés consisted, he 
would, no doubt (like Joseph le 
Maistre, in his treatise Du Pape), 
put their celibacy prominently for- 
ward. But both he and M. Dubois 

rove only too clearly that in France 
itself the celibacy of the clergy is not 
generally respected—that popular 
opinion will not give them credit for 
innocence in any sort of intercourse 
with the other sex. Where the 
fault may lie we do not pretend to 
say ; but the fact deserves notice. 

From housekeepers, both our 
authors go on to treat of school- 
masters and schoolmistresses. The 
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relation of the clergy to teachers 
appointed and paid by the State is, 
however, a subject which at present 
can hardly be mentioned among 
ourselves without danger of a tem- 
pest. We therefore refer such of our 
readers as may wish to know how 
things work in France to the books 
themselves, and proceed to the 
parish-clerk-and-singers misery. Our 
own clerks are rather apt to be in 
arrear of the age; but the mumpsi- 
mus of their French brethren has 
a sway very different from any- 
thing known on this side of the 
Channel. 


In addition to the schoolmaster (says 
M. Réaume), the curé has also clerks— 
servants attached to his church; and 
this part of his flock is not the easiest 
to manage, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris. In the first place, these 
men are usually destitute of faith and 
of real feelings of religion; in the second 
place, they are slenderly paid, and fancy, 
in consequence, that they have at least 
the right to be insolent. Add to this, 
that, like all ignorant people, they are 
obstinate, very much attached to old 
practices, and that the smallest reform, 
the slightest novelty, stirs them up to 
revolt. Many cures fail, as to this 
article, in two essential points ; first, in 
allowing, through indolence or inca- 
pacity, these encroaching gentry to take 
the command; secondly, in treating 
them with too little address and polite- 
ness. It is therefore very important 
that the curé should be a man of order, 
exact in his duties, and well up in the 
rubrics ; otherwise the old clerk — 
who already fancies himself a sort of 
marvel—will not fail to laugh mali- 
ciously at every blunder, to catch it up, 
and to give out that he is in the habit 
of directing the curé, who does not know 
his business. . . . . Those who think to 
carry themselves with dignity by as- 
suming a haughty tone, majestic airs, 
harsh and imperious language towards 
the servants of their church, do not keep 
them at a distance, but hurt and pro- 
voke them. Then they desert the church, 
and conceive an implacable hatred 
against the clergyman. Why notmanage 
their self-conceit ? Adroit curates con- 
trive to get rid of the most mutinous 
by making sacrifices of minor importance 
to them, managing them, even petting 
them, until they can provide for them- 
selves elsewhere, It is very disgraceful 
to see sometimes flunkey quarrels (que- 
rvelles de laquais) between the curé and 
the servants of the church, to see dis - 
cussions proceed to violence and fisti- 
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cuffs. Can the curé ever be excusable 
in such scenes !—pp. 215—217. 


M. Réaume is decidedly against 
the clergyman’s asking his clerks or 
singers to his table. Rather give 
them money, he says; or, if the 
custom of feeding them be too 
strong to bear abolition, try to draw 
the schoolmaster into your plans; 
let the banquet, although at your 
expense, be at his house; and do 
not appear at it except in order to 
drop a few patronizing and friendly 
words. (p. 216.) 

Next fallow the relations with the 
civil authorities. The English par- 
son may sometimes find his squire 
rather troublesome; but the terri- 
torial potentate is, at the very worst, 
nothing to the French misery of the 
official maire. ‘The mayor and the 
curé,’ says M. Réaume, ‘are the 
two great powers of the parish.’ 
They are, in short, emperor and 
pope in little; and of the average 
miniature emperors—a class num- 
bering 44,000 in France—we have 
the following engaging picture :— 


In some parishes around Paris and 
elsewhere, the mayor belongs to the 
intermediate class,—i.e., to that which, 
now-a-days, is styled, with a sort of 
comic emphasis, the middle class, or 
small bourgeoisie. This class is one of 
the most unmanageable which can be 
met with. Usually independent as to 
circumstances, it neither has real man- 
ners nor the open simplicity of the vil- 
lager ; people of half-knowledge, puffed 
up with pride and pretensions, surly, 
haughty, full of self, led by the nose by 
bad newspapers, and, moreover, quite 
unbelieving, stuffed with spite and de- 
ceit, the very tail-tip of that low and 
worn-out V oltairianism whose antiquated 
and stupid tinsel they pompously trail 
along.—Réaume, pp. 218, 219. 


Some curés toady these gentry! 
The more natural and easy line is 
to quarrel with them; but the ear- 
nestness with which both our abbés 
implore their friends to avoid a 
quarrel with the mayor gives a sor- 
rowful glimpse into the too common 
state of parish matters. The only 
remedy, in case of a quarrel, is, that 
the curé may apply to the bishop, 
and he may apply to the mayor’s 
superiors. But if (as is very pos- 
sible) monseigneur, in his degree, 
should meet with a functionary 
of similar character to the mayor, 
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it does not appear how the troubles 
are to be appeased. 

Let us descend among ‘the 
people,’ and see how they are to be 
treated. Don’t give yourself airs 
towards them, says M. Réaume; 
but don’t be too familiar. Be pro- 
fuse of monsieur, madame, made- 
moiselle; it costs nothing, and 
smoothes down vanity. All that 
you may say is sure to be taken in 
the worst sense; therefore be care- 
ful what yousay. Don’t talk Greek 
and Latin to your rustics; but 
neither must you think to do any 
good by giving in to their provin- 
cialisms. Don’t slap them on the 
shoulder, or shake hands too pro- 
miscuously. It is wiser not to go 
and dine with artisans—even on 
Shrove Tuesday—except with the 
mayor and the adjunct. If there 
be a chdéteaw in your parish, with a 
Jarge establishment of servants, 
don’t grow intimate with them. 
Don’t dine in the servants’ hall, nor 
ask its inmates to dine with you. 
And beware of accepting any pre- 
sents from them—more especially 
as such presents usually come out 
of the master’s property. (pp. 229, 
230.) 

Of higher society (we are told) 
there are three kinds—(1) the pious, 
who are hardly to be met with; 
(2) the decent, church-going people, 
whose religion goes no further; and 
(3) the irreligious. The second 
kind must be managed with care. 
There are in it a great number of 
retired traders—purse-proud, selfish, 
ignorant, calculating, heartless; they 
are sure to take advantage of the 
clergyman if he put himself under 
obligations to them; wherefore he 
must keep them at their distance, 
and, most especially, he must be- 
ware of tutoring their children.— 
(Réaume, chap. xxxvii.—xxxviii.) 

Now comes a chapter—Des Rap- 

orts avec Les Femmes—and, as we 
hae already hinted, very perilous 
rapports these are. Too little, says 
M. Réaume, is known of them in 
clerical education ; but, considering 
that women are one half of the 
species, and are xow three-fourths of 
the believers, it might (he thinks) 
be well if the young ecclesiastic 
learnt a little more about them be- 
fore being launched on a world in 


which they play so large a part. 
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There are the clever women; and 
the only way to manage such of 
these as have any religion—for the 
others are beyond all management— 
is, to take a lofty tone with them, 
and to speak as by the authority of 
Heaven (p. 256). Be on your guard 
against having too much to do with 
the female sex—jeunes, on comprend 
pourquoi; plus avancées en age, 
parce quelles ont une merveilleuse 
addresse pour imposer leur vo- 
NBs eS 

Frivolity, inconstancy, caprice, love 
of novelty, of pastimes and of pleasures, 
ambition, coquetry, the fondness for 
dress which is innate in women, the 
spirit of evil speaking, of jealousy, 
and illnatured criticism, form a circle 
of little passions in which almost all 
the women of this world revolve, and 
from which even religious women do 
not always emancipate themselves.— 
p- 257. 

Women are more acute than men. 
There are dangers from which even 
celibacy will not exempt you. The 
religious connexion may be but a 
temptation to terrible and fatal pas- 
sion—(Réaume, p. 260; Dubois, 
pp- 375-6); therefore watch yourself, 
and remember that the world is 
watching you. Rivalry is the great 
moving principle among women, even 
as interest is among men, and Chris- 
tian women are no exception. Take 
sare, therefore (dear brother), not to 
show one of your female charges any 
attention beyond another, or to em- 
ploy her more than another as your 
assistant in good works. The ‘ de- 
votee’ class of women are generally 
sad busybodies, and their busy pro- 
— are exasperated and ren- 

ered mischievous in a higher degree 
at Mitry than at Cheltenham or 
Frome by the enforced celibacy of 
the clergy. (pp. 264-5.) 

M. Dubois, too, has a good deal 
to say as to the manner in which 
ladies are apt to take up the time of 
their pastors under pretence of spiri- 
tual slings — 

What is it that we do in our conver- 
sations with them? The truth must 
be owned ; for the most part, there is 
nothing in these long communications 
but an exchange of childish and trifling 
chit-chat ; we tell each other the small 
news of the place ; we let certain rail- 
leries of this and that person—more or 
less highly seasoned—escape us; we 
allow ourselves pleasantries and out- 
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pourings of gaiety which suit but ill 
with priestly gravity; in short, we 
pass an hour, or perhaps two, in hear- 
ing, or in uttering a multitude of little 
nothings. If, sometimes, a pious con- 
ference is set on foot, then there are 
long lamentations, piteous jeremiads, 
which a good soul poursinto her director's 
ears, in order to tell him what he knows 
so well, since she saysnothing else to him 
at confession—to wit, that she is over- 
whelmed with distractions — that she 
cannot pray, that she knows not how to 
escape from the spiritual dryness which 
causes her to groan so much, &. So 
many useless complaints, or rather, so 
many pious pretexts for allowing herself 
the satisfaction of talking an hour or 
two about herself to her director !— 
Dubois, pp. 265, 266. 


One favourite snare is to draw the 
priest into a spiritual correspon- 
dence :— 


Must we, then, absolutely refuse to 
females the advantage of direction by 
means of correspondence! Experience 
has so often shown the uselessness of it, 
that we should be at first tempted to 
answer in the affirmative. As, however, 
every rule has its exception, we shall 
say that it is well, asa general principle, 
not to keep up such correspondences 
with females, and that, in order to esta- 
blish an exception,—(1) they must no 
longer be young ; (2) they must not be 
under the power of a husband, unless, 
indeed, he be aware of this direction, 
and sanction it ; (3) they must be very 
prudent and discreet; (4) they must 
have sound sense and good judgment ; 
(5) they must not be fussy, punctilious, 
and of inexhaustible verbosity ; (6, and 
finally,) they must sincerely desire to 
convert their defects, to acquire virtues, 
and to go on without abatement unto 
perfection.— Dubois, pp. 370, 371. 


But these conditions are seldom 
united, and where they are the di- 
rector must take care not to let his 
fair penitents draw him into a laby- 
rinth of letters. He must beg them 
to be short ; he must set them the 
example ; and if they grow copious, 
his brevity must increase as their 
length. After months and years 
(M. Dubois supposes)—after floods 
of correspondence—there will most 
likely be no discernible improve- 
ment in the penitent. Would it not, 
therefore, he asks, have been vastly 
better for the priest if he had spent 
his time in making sermons, or in 
some other pastoral occupations ? 


(pp. 371-3.) 
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Often, too, these persons wish to make 
themselves interesting ; their self-esteem 
is flattered by the thought, that a priest, 
one whom, moreover, they sometimes see 
sought after in rather high quarters, 
thinks of them in the Divine presence, 
actively busies himself in the sanctifica- 
tion of their souls, and does for them 
what he would not do for a multitude 
of others. All this feeds vanity, does 
no good, swallows up precious time, and 
ought not to have any place among the 
works of a saintly priest.—Dubois, pp. 
373, 374. 

Thus far the Abbé has been speak- 
ing of letters which he classes as 
useless ; but beyond this there is a 
class of dangerous letters. Some 
of the circumstances which make 
them dangerous may readily be con- 
ceived, and M. Dubois is very ex- 
plicit on the manceuvres by which 
young women draw the clergy 
into correspondence, the vanity 
which prompts such attempts, and 
the ruinous consequences which 
sometimes ensue. ‘There is, how- 
ever, one of his dangers which we 
should hardly have expected to find 
set down as such by an ecclesiastic 
of Cardinal Wiseman’s communion 
—the risk that a priest after direct- 
ing a rich and hdely lady, should 
find himself handsomely remem- 
bered in her will! (p. 377.) 

Returning to M. Réaume, we pass 
over his discourse on behaviour to 
children, and find him resume the 
Chesterfield in those chapters which 
relate to Visits (xlii., xliv.) A curé 
on reaching his parish, must call on 
all the notable persons in it; first 
on the mayor, then on the master- 
manufacturer (if there be one, we 
presume). Calls may be made from 
twelve to four or five o'clock. You 
must be in full costume ; if people are 
out, leave your name—if on a card, so 
much the better. But some people 
are pertinaciously ‘not at home’ 
to the poor curé ; and others, if they 
let him in, behave rudely to him, 
and do not give him the place of 
honour to sit downin; of such cross- 
grained customers you must make 
the best you can. When you enter 
a drawing-room, perform a modest 
and easy salutation, or half-bow, 
gracefully holding your hat in your 
left hand, while your right is laid on 
your breast,—after the manner of the 
eagle protesting to Daniel O’ Rourke, 
‘’pon the honour of a gentleman,’— 
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or, at the least, bend your arm into 
aright angle. In speaking to ladies 
of condition, preface your ‘ How 
d’ye do?’ with ‘I have the honour 
to present to you my respectful 
homages.’ Hold your hat on your 
knees while sitting. At the end of 
the call replace your chair where it 
stood when you entered ; bow to the 
ladies; make a second reverence at 
the door of the room, and a third to 
the last person who is concerned in 
seeing you out. 

The rules for calling are succeeded 
by a code for receiving calls. To us 
dull islanders, who tax ourselves 
with stupidity for drawing our topics 
of conversation so largely from the 
weather, it is truly a comfort to find 
the Abbé recommending ‘ the rain, 
the fine weather, the heat, the cold, 
and other such-like nothings,’ as ‘a 
great resource.’ (p. 300.) Never 
yawn on your visitors, however 
wearisome they may be. Embrace 
your intimates in the priesthood, 
but you need not extend this to the 
shale fraternity. 

You, Maximus, entertain a tender 
friendship for me, and I am obliged to 
you for it ; but might it not be less ex- 
pansive? Should I believe in it less if 
you were to cease from throttling me at 
every meeting, from hugging me, from 
all but suffocating me by the excess of 
your delight? As I do not positively 
exact that you should wash your face 
every morning, and should deprive your- 
self of your beloved dust, of which the 
effects are often unpleasant, pray oblige 
me as little as possible to submit to the 
petty inconveniences which arise from 
this state of things.—Réaume, pp. 302, 
303. 

Chapters xlvy. and xlvi. of the 
Guide treat of Dining-out. Invi- 
tations are either verbal or written. 
If you feel that you are not asked 
with that amount of ceremony which 
is due to your dignity, make an 
evasive answer—‘ Y ou are very kind 
—I will do all I can’—and don’t go. 
Some young peop!e, inexperienced 
in the hollowness of the world, are 
fresh enough to take literally such 
pane as ‘You will always find a 

nife and fork ;’ but the readers of 
Réaume will know better than to 
fallinto this trap. (p.310.) Dining 
in the country is not so ceremonious 
as in towns. In towns you go to 
the house a quarter of an hour be- 
fore the time named, arrayed in 
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our very best. Your hands must 
. cleaner than usual, and never- 
theless must be gloved as you enter 
the drawing-room, Your dress and 
shoes ought also to be very clean; 
although in the country a little mud 
may be excused. Places at table 
are assigned according to the qua- 
lity of the guests; and a curé is 
bound to stickle for his dignity. He 
may give way to the mayor, if his 
worship be the elder, and anything 
like a gentleman; but if he find 
himself thrust down below his proper 
place, he may do like an ecclesiastic 
who, in such circumstances, sat 
down, and talked to the delight of 
all around him, but did not taste bit 
or drop, or even: unfold his napkin. 
If the lady of the house be old, and 
have difficulty in walking, a priest 
may offer her his arm in going to 
the dining-room ; but in other cases 
he would raise a general titter by 
attempting to act the cavalier. 

It is no longer the fashion to tuck 
the end of your napkin under your 
neckcloth or through your button- 
hole. Soup is eaten with a spoon 
alone; don’t blow on it by way of 
cooling it—(even AZsop might teach 
you thus much); don’t swill it from 
your plate, nor pour the last drops 
into your spoon. Don’t throw your 
broken scraps of meat and vege- 
tables on the floor. Don’t sponge 
up your gravy with bread at a 
grand dinner—(you may, we pre- 
sume, on less solemn occasions). If 
a lady offer you anything, say, ‘I 
have the honour to thank you.’ 
Take care to sit in such a way as 
not to drop soup or sauce on your 
cassock. Cut your meat neatly, 
without splashing your neighbours, 
and use your fork as a Frenchman 
ought to use it. Don’t put your 
knife into your mouth. If you have 
to cut bread for your neighbours or 
yourself, wipe your knife on your 
napkin, not on the bread itself; and 
take care not to cut the napkin. It is 
not good manners to take up a bone 
with your fingers and pick it. You 
must not ask to be helped a second 
time from any dish, nor even accept 
the offer of a second platetul, unless 
where you are quite at home. Don’t 
crack nuts with your teeth, nor eat 
too much dessert. Toothpicks, once 
pea are now in common use; 

ut do not, on any account, pick 
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your teeth with your knife or your 
nails. Avoid dinners at which there 
is singing, for who can tell what the 
words may be? Eschew also those 
which wind up with a ball. Do not 
the Councils of Agde and Laodicea 
condemn such things? 

But now comes the curate’s own 
dinner. Our Chesterfield is trans- 
formed into a Soyer, or an Original 
Walker. Elegance combined with 
economy is to be therule. Parsonages 
(we hear with more regret than sur- 

rise) have no good name for clean- 
iness (p. 336); let it be otherwise 
in yours. Don’t ask your betters 
to dine unless you can afford to en- 
tertain them well. Here is a sketch 
of the dinner which Perpetua may 
get up—(we leave it in the original 
language, since even the Lord Mayor 
has his carte in French) :— 

Hors d’ceuvre boeuf, avec un ou deux 
plats d’entrée, un roti, avec un on deux 
plats d’entremets, salade et enfin dessert, 
selon la saison et les ressources du pays, 
de quatre ou cinq assiettes.—p. 334. 

When we go to Mitry, we shall 
be very happy to eat such a dinner, 
accompanied by the good wines 
which our friend promises ; but we 
trust that he will not think it neces- 
sary to do us the honour of asking 
the worshipful the mayor, or even 
the unwashed and odorous confréres, 
Salvian and Maximus, to meet us. 

We omit, with regret, the direc- 
tions for carving (p. 377), and, skip- 
ping over some other matters, we 
come to a chapter ‘Of Indiscretions’ 
(liv.) It is indiscreet to take a dog 
to call with you; to let dogs or 
other animals run about your own 
house, and annoy your visitors; to 
touch ornaments in a drawing-room, 
or flowers in a garden. An eccle- 
siastic ought not to offer nosegays 
to young ladies, nor to hold such 
vanities in his hand. It is dangerous 
to be familiar with children, for 
there is no knowing what things 
they may say, to compromise your 
dignity. Do not touch or pull about 
the person with whom you are talk- 
ing. Don’t ask people what their 
income is—what their kin—nor 
what kind of house they have. If 
they are deformed, squinting, blind, 
or dwarfish, do not tell them so; 
neither, in speaking to mamas, re- 
mark such defects in their offspring. 

On the subject of Games and 
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Diversions, M. Réaume is perhaps 
somewhat more tolerant than our 
own writers De Sacerdotio. Games 
suitable for the clergy, he says, are 
cards, dominos, billiards, chess, 
draughts. A clergyman ought not 
to play for large stakes; most of the 
order are, indeed, excluded from 
the temptation of high play by a 
cause which may easily be divined. 
Neither must he play with low 

eople, such as gardeners, vine- 
ci: and the like, although 
priests have, ere now, been known 
to do so. Our author ‘ does not 
hesitate to say, that play is one of the 
occasions on which men show them- 
selves with least disguise,—even 
as the future gentle Archbishop of 
Canterbury knocked the future wit 
of St. Paul’s down with the chess- 
board at Winchester school. ‘I 
suppose,’ concludes the Abbé, ‘ that 
it is superfluous to recommend the 
most scrupulous honesty and deli- 
cacy.’ —(p. 417.) But if it were so 
entirely superfluous, why say even 
one word about it ? 

Lastly, M. Réaume treats of 
Letters, and lays down curious eti- 
quettes as to the right sorts of paper 
to be used in addressing the different 
orders of men—the right way of 
folding and sealing it—the right 
manner of address, and the pro- 
prieties of matter and style. 

* %* % * 


Our readers will probably by this 
time agree with us, that if any evan 
Eachard should undertake to inquire 
into ‘ The Grounds and Occasions 
of the Contempt of the Clergy,’ some 
of them would be nowise ditlicult to 


discover. In truth, Messrs. Dubois 
and Réaume carry us back consider- 
ably beyond the state of things 
which Mr. Macaulay has represented 
in his well-known picture of English 
clerical life under Charles II. Of 
the faithfulness of that picture we 
do not wish at present to speak. 
But if our own clergy of the seven- 
teenth century were all that Mr. Ma- 
caulay has represented, the French 
clergy of the nineteenth have no 
reason to court a comparison with 
them. Even marriage with Abigail 
might be less intolerable than sla- 
very under Perpetua. 

We shall not recapitulate the 
evidence which has been given in 
the preceding pages; but we wish, 
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in conclusion, to point out the illus- 
tration thrown by these deplorable 
details on the conduct of the French 
clergy during the last five years. 
We have seen them flattering every 
so which these years of agitation 

ave in turn thrown uppermost; one 
day capering around trees of | 
and blessing them; another day hail- 
ing, in language equally fulsome 
and profane, the suppressor, not 
only of revolutionary disorder, but of 
real liberty itself. And, fond as the 
French ultramontane party is of be- 
spattering the English church with 
ignorant and absurd expressions of 
scorn, derived from such witnesses 
as Cobbett and The Tablet, its own 
late political conduct has, we believe, 
been generally regarded by English 
churchmen, not with any reciprocal 
unkindness, but with a mixture of 
astonishment and sorrow. From 
these books, however, we learn 
things which go far to explain the 
behaviour which appeared so unac- 
countable—and some way to excuse 
it. We trace it to the insecurity of 
aang which the clergy of France 

ave felt—to their consciousness 
that, except by flattering the mania 
of the hour, they had. no chance of 
holding their ground—for their state 
of subjection to public opinion, and 
the unmercifulness of*that opinion, 
are things of which we in England 
could have had no idea. We trace 
it to the narrow education which 
unfits the mass of the clergy for 
seeing anything beyond that which 
seems to be the immediate advantage 
of their church; to the absence of 
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that spirit of independence and 
sturdy uprightness which gives re- 
spectability even to the crotchets 
and to the sulks of some whom we 
could name among ourselves. And 
that spirit, we conceive, is something 
which is not to be learnt from the 

ages of Messrs. Réaume and Du- 
Oe aaheuine as these may be for 
the direction of the French clergy 
in washing their faces, disposing of 
their hands, behaving at meals, and 
managing their glances. 

One of the books before us was 
published only last year; but al- 
ready, within the first three months 
of the present year, we read of great 
changes as to religion in France. 
Never, it is said, were the Holy 
Week and Easter kept with such ex- 
hibitions of devotion; the infidel 
parish schoolmaster has given way 
to the Frére Chrétien ; and already 
people are sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for presenting them- 
selves at the altar without previous 
confirmation and confession.* We 
think, however, that the evidence 
of Messrs. Dubois and Réaume 
proves the existence of disorders 
too deep to be healed by a devo- 
tion so recent and so showy as to 
have very much the appearance 
of a passing fashion. But if the 
French clergy are really becoming 
sagas this same evidence would 

e enough, even without the signi- 
ficant bit of discipline which we have 
just mentioned, to warrant very 
serious uneasiness as to the probable 
effect of entrusting power to such 
hands, 


Since this paper was written, we have seen an article in the Edinburgh 


Review for April, on ‘The Church of England in the Mountains.’ 


In so 


far as the position of the Welsh and Cambrian clergy resembles that of the 
French, the reviewer's statements and opinions run parallel with our own ; 
but there is this important difference between the cases—-that the degra- 
dation of the clergy in France is recent, while in our own mountain districts 
things have never been any better, and an improvement is now in progress. 


* Guardian newspaper, March 23 and 81, 1853. 





OMNIPOTENCE. 
From tHe Sanskrit. By Dr. Bowrine. 


OD, God alone is truth,—as million sparks 
Spring from the blazing fire, so living things, 

All living things—all life, proceeds from Him, 
And unto Him returns. He, He alone 
Is glorious, formless, perfect, and unborn, 
Pervading all—within, without. Nor life 
Nor mind is His.* His purity divine 
Towers over all existence : higher still, 
That even His own almighty energy, 
The life, the mind, the sense, ether, air, 
Light, water, and the all-containing earth, 
Proceed from Him. His head the highest heaven, 
The sun and moon His eyes, His ears the points 
All round the zodiac. In the voids His speech, 
His life the air, his bosom nature’s breadth, 
His feet the earth. The all-pervading He, 
"Twas his perfection that created heat, 
Whose fuel is the sun. The moon He launched, 
Rain to engender—rain to raise the corn, 
Which feeds the germinating source of life, 
Whose impregnation animates the world. 


He hath created gods and demigods, 
Men, beasts, birds, vital airs, and corn, and wheat ; 
Truth, contemplation, veneration, all 
The claims of duty and the rites of law. 


He, the seven orifices of the head, 
With their perceptive powers, the objects, too, 
Of their perception, and perception’s self, 
He formed, and seated in the heart that life 
Which revels in the organs given to all. 


Oceans and mountains all proceed from Him, 
From Him all rivers flow. From Him all food 
Receives its flavours, and its strengthening powers. 
Tis He who to the body binds the soul. 

His perfect Deity is all in all! 

Object of every holy thought, and aim 

Of each divine observance. He, supreme! 
Immortal He! and O! beloved one! 

If He be seated in thine inmost soul, 

Soon wilt thou break the bonds of ignorance, 
And glory in bright knowledge. 


* Life and mind are here spoken of as created things, and therefore not attributes 
of the divine nature, 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE BUDGET. 


\ ITHOUT professing to go 
deeply into any financial dis- 
cussion, we are anxious to lay before 
our readers a general estimate of the 
scheme and the speech of Mr. Glad- 
stone, which we believe to be among 
the greatest performances of modern 
statesmanship and oratory. 

But, before doing so, it is impos- 
sible to resist a glance backwards at 
another scheme and another speech 
—the financial statement of Mr. 
Disraeli in December last. 

We know not how far our feeling 
may be shared by others; but to us 
that 3rd of December, 1852, and in- 
deed the period of the Derby-Dis- 
raeli Administration, seems a long 
way off. It loses substance and 
reality as we look back upon it, and 
dissolves into a cloudland of shifting 
forms, now looming large on the 
horizon, now vanishing into thin air; 
a mythical region peopled with the 
sphinxes and chimeras of polities— 
protection, free trade, ‘ compromise,’ 
‘compensation,’ ‘revision of taxa- 
tion,’ ‘unrestricted competition,’ 


yeasant suffrage,Church and Throne, 
— no-Popery, Maynooth, no- 
Maynooth, Manchester, Young Eng- 
land—Protean shapes, now one thing 
now another, incongruous elements 
combining into political monsters, 
like a St. Anthony's dream or Ovid's 


Metamorphoses. History will be 
inclined to regard it as one of those 
strange breaks in her earnest pro- 
gress, which are like the pantomime 
that, we have heard, is sometimes 
introduced between the acts of an 
Italian drama. The political me- 
mory of the country oni treats 
it like one of those dreams of the 
night from which, although they 
form no part of our real life, we 
sometimes awake with clearer no- 
tions on some perplexing point than 
we had the day before. We read 
lately a fanciful account of dream- 
ing, under the quaint title of the 
‘Kingdom of Reconciled Impossi- 
bilities,’ a fair description, we think, 
of what Mr. Disraeli attempted in 
his grand financial scheme, but not 
to be accomplished in this waking, 
work-day world. He had already, 
during the general election, pre- 
faced his budget with announce- 
ments of incredible presumption— 
promises of a new era in finance, 


only to be paralleled by the preface 
to the Wondrous Tale of Alroy, 
announcing a new era of poetry, or 
the preface to the Revolutionary 
Epic, proclaiming a new I/iad of the 
age we live in. On the 3rd Decem- 
ber, he rose in the House of Com- 
mons to attempt the fulfilment of 
these promises, and delivered a 
speech and expounded a_ policy 
which were singularly character- 
istic of the man and his position. 
The speech was clever, confident, 
artistically arranged, ingenious, and 
happy in many parts ; yet wearisome 
from its rhetorical artifices, its want 
of simplicity, and a certain display 
of knowledge which, rightly or 
wrongly, made his hearers fancy 
there was little left behind. The 
plan which he announced was surely 
one which no combination of cir- 
cumstances could have imposed upon 
the common sense of the country, 
and for which nothing but the acci- 
dents of party gained the degree of 
favour which it seemed to obtain. 
We will not dwell upon the super- 
ficial and presumptuous manner in 
which the great problem of a gra- 
duated Income-tax was professedly 
solved; upon the reckless mode 
of manufacturing a surplus out of 
the Exchequer Loan Fund; nor 
upon the irresistible sense of hollow- 
ness and untrustworthiness which 
filled the minds of so many listeners 
—of many, we venture to say, who 
heel voted in the minority, 
more to express attachment to their 
party than confidence in their finan- 
cier. But what shall we say of those 
strange proposals which formed the 
essence of the Budget? We believe 
that any person who, not know- 
ing the antecedents of the speaker, 
had heard a plan deliberately 
propounded for turning a surplus 
into a deficiency, by half repeal- 
ing the malt-tax, and filling up the 
vacuum with a mass of direct taxa- 
tion falling heavily on the humbler 
classes, would have been utterly 
confounded by so needless and in- 
scenes a proceeding. The 
tax thus thrown away was one of 
vast importance to the Exchequer, 
and so little burdensome to the con- 
sumer, that no meeting of beer- 
drinkers was ever held to promote 
its repeal. In spite of men’s readi- 
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ness to shake any impost off their 
shoulders, the growers of barley 
were lukewarm and indifferent about 
this one. Most of them thought its 
repeal would do little or no good— 
none of them that it would do much. 
A gentleman here and there might 
make a hobby of it, but the great 
body of the farmers of England had 
not asked for it, and did not put out 
a hand now to take it when it was 
offered. They knew what a duty 
on corn meant; they knew what 
local rates paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund meant; they knew 
(although often got off that scent 
by their political friends the land- 
lords) what reduced rents meant; 
they certainly did not know what 
‘revision of taxation’ meant—but 
they never imagined that it signified 
repeal of half the malt-tax. On 
the other hand, along with this 
provoking indifference on the part 
of the beer-drinkers and barley 
growers towards their benefactor, 
there was the active, angry, and 
most natural opposition of all those 
who were threatened with increased 
and extended taxation on their in- 
tomes and houses, apparently for 
no great public object, nor under 
the pressure of any public necessity. 
Yet there was a necessity, though 
not a public one—a personal and 
party necessity, which is the key of 
the enigma so perplexing to the in- 
nocent hearer whom we have sup- 
posed,—the true plot of the piece 
so ingeniously developed by Mr. 
Disraeli. Let us do him justice ; 
his task was a hard one: he had to 
reconcile compensation and Free- 
trade, electioneering promises and 
official performance — false hopes 
which he had long kept alive in the 
minds of a class, and demands de- 
structive of all such hopes on the 
part of the people at large. This 
attempt runs through the whole of 
his scheme, and accounts for it. 
The ‘suffering classes’ are his theme 
from the first. He marshals them 
in regular order. Each is to come 
up, take his pittance of compensa- 
tion, and be gone. First comes the 
shipping interest, with its griev- 
ances, and departs pretty well satis- 
fied, with great sound of trumpet 
on the part of the almsgiver. 
Next, the West Indian interest, and 
retires grumbling, with a trifling 
douceur. Lastly, the agricultural 
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interest itself. The way in which 
this claimant is dealt with is peculiar 
and perplexing. The other two 
obtain, more or less, what they 
seek; but poor agriculture is refused 
all her wants and wishes, offered 
something she does not ask for, 
and is heard muttering, ‘save me 
from friends,’ as she creeps away. 
The Minister gently reminds his 
friends that they have themselves 
joined in the inauguration of the 
new policy, and that therefore any- 
thing like Protection is out of the 
question. He shows them that ‘un- 
restricted competition’ has already 
giventhem more relief from poor-law 
taxation than he ever ventured to 
propose. And he announces the 
repeal of half the malt-tax and hop 
duty, which he believes will benefit 
the consumer directly, and them- 
selves, the producers, ‘accidentally.’ 
The reason, then, for ‘ dealing with’ 
this tax above all others becomes 
perfectly plain. Its repeal was the 
only device fit for the occasion—the 
only one which double-faced could 
do a double duty,—looking, it was 
fondly hoped, something like com- 
yensation to the farmer, and a little 
Fike the ‘new policy’ to the con- 
sumer. And wonderful was the 
dexterity with which its inventor 
twisted and turned it, presenting 
now one side, now the other, but 
never allowing you to look it in 
either of its faces. 

Not so, however, the inferior 
hands into which the ingenious con- 
trivance fell. Some of Mr. Disraeli’s 
colleagues were either too clumsy 
to use it in his masterly fashion, 
or had an unlucky oalenes for 
one of the two faces. wo members, 
indeed, of the Ministerial body 
enacted between them the part of 
the double-headed Janus of ancient 
fable; —Mr. Christopher looking 
congenially backward upon the fens 
of Lincolnshire, and boasting that 
‘although there was only a surplus 
revenue of 1,300,000/., the Govern- 
ment scheme would relieve the agri- 
cultural interest of a vexatious im- 
post to the amount of 2,500,000/.;” 
while the progressive Pakington, 
with forward face, proclaimed to 
the House of Commons that ‘ direct 
taxation was to be increased in 
order that they might be enabled 
to lighten those burdens that now 
press upon the consuming classes 
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of the country.’ Our account of the 
financial scheme would be—that it 
was an attempt of a party to a 
promises (‘to the ear,’ at least) which 
ought never tohave been made, at the 
expense of others, and to extricate 
itself from a false position at the 
cost of the nation. This, in our 
mind, is the real condemnation of 
Mr. Disraeli’s Budget; and for this 
crime it richly deserved its fate. 

We turn to another Budget, of a 
very different character, which is at 
this moment on its trial before the 
country, and destined, we believe, to 
obtain the triumphant verdict which 
we are sure it deserves. 

Mr. Gladstone approached his 
task under circumstances of great 
responsibility ; but he was, at all 
events, free from those embarrass- 
ments which his predecessor, having 
sown for himself, had so justly 
reaped. He had no temptation to 
halt between two opinions. 

He was not under the dire neces- 
sity of endeavouring to reconcile re- 
action and progress, nor had he 
ever professed himself the magician 
to accomplish such a feat. He was 
not in the awkward position of stand- 
ing with one foot on the platform of 
free-trade and the other on the lad- 
der of protection, longing yet fear- 
ing to kick away that once useful in- 
strument. On the contrary, he 
brought into office no other pledges, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, than 
the traditions of a great commercial 
olicy, the foundations of which he 
iad Tel ved to lay. And he repre- 
sents a Gevecnmine which, however 
its ingredients may be criticized, does 
not depend upon the favour of any 
class, and not possessing the advan- 
tage of a compact array of adhe- 
rents, is driven to maintain itself by 
proving to the country at large the 
value of its own services, and the 
identity of their interests. 

The speech in which Mr. Gladstone 
explained his financial scheme will 
not soon be forgotten by those who 
heard it. Beautiful in the arrange- 
ment and connexion of its parts, ad- 
mirably clear, simple, and direct, it 
contained an immense mass of infor- 
mation and reasoning, presented 
with a self-denying eloquence which 
rejected all superfluous ornament 
to an audience still unwearied at the 
end of five hours. After estimating 
the surplus for the year 1853-4 at 
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800,000/., he held out hopes to the 
West Indies of a guarantee from 
this country to enable them to re- 
duce their debt, declared in favour 
of the Exchequer Loan Fund, which 
Mr. Disraeli was about to confiscate, 
and then passed on to a statement 
of his financial policy, of which the 
following is an outline. 

The Income-tax is to be renewed 
for seven years, until the year 1860, 
when it shall cease and determine. 
The rate for the first two years is to 
be 7d.in the pound, as at present; for 
thesecondtwo, 6d.; for the last three, 
5d. The area is to be extended so 
as to include all incomes of 100/. a 
year and upwards, those between 
1007. and 150/. being at once charged 
at 5d.; it is also to include Ireland. 
The form is to be so far altered as 
to extend the principle of composi- 
tion to the professions, and to exempt 
from tax premiums upon deferred 
annuities or life assurances. 

The legacy duty is to be extended 
to all successions to property by 
death, without exception, including 
real preperty and settled person: ilty. 
A new distinction is to be drawn, by 
which all property will be classed as 
rateable or non-rateable; and a 
lighter duty laid upon the former in 
consideration of the burden of local 
taxation. 

The spirit duties in Scotland and 
Treland are to be raised, and the 
licences of the larger dealers in- 
creased on an ad valorem principle. 

The large means, amounting to up- 
wards of 3,000,000/. above the sur- 
plus, which the minister obtains by 
this new taxation he proposes tomake 
use of for the following purposes. He 
puts an end to the entire excise duty 
upon soap. He reduces the stamp 
upon life assurances (which presses 
so hard upon the prudence of the 
humbler ae. and establishes a 
uniform penny receipt stamp. He 
reduces the duty on attorneys’ cer- 
tificates, advertisements, and hack- 
ney coaches. He reforms the as- 
sessed taxes (now comprised in 
seventy-two acts of Parliament), re- 
ducing several heads—men-servants, 
carriages, horses, post-horses ; put- 
ting an end to the principle of pro- 
gressive duties (increasing more than 
in proportion to the number of ar- 
ticles be pt), and abolishing almost 
all exemptions. He lowers colonial 
postage to a uniform rate of 6d. 
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He reduces the tea duty to 1s. in the 
pound at the end of three years (in- 
stead of at the end of six, as pro- 
posed by Mr. Disraeli). Lastly, he 
makes a great revision of the tariff, 
abolishing unproductive duties, 
bringing all (except those on silk) 
to a point below 10 per cent. upon 
the value, equalizing the duties on 
foreign and colonial produce, when- 
ever it can be done by reducing the 
duty on the foreign article, and 
lowering a variety of duties upon 
articles of food which enter largely 
into the necessaries and comforts of 
the people—cheese, butter, cocoa, 
eggs, raisins, oranges, lemons, Xc. 
These various remissions of taxa- 
tion, as applicable to the year 1853-4, 
he estimates as follows :— 
£786,000 
771,000 
417,000 
200,000 
27,000 


In Excise, gross loss . 
+ net loss .. 
In Stamps, gross loss. 
oe net loss 
Tn Post-horses, gross & net 
In Customs, gross loss . 1,338,000 
9 net loss. . 658,000 
‘ Showing a remission of taxation for 
the present year to the extent of 
2,568,000/7., and a loss incurred by 
therevenue, after every allowance has 
been made forincreased ¢ ‘onsumption, 
of 1,656,000/7. on the present year. 
The state of the account then for the 
year 1853-4 would be as follows : 
Surplus from 1852-3 . £805,000 
Proposed new taxes . . 1,344,000 


Total fund for remissions 2,149,000 
Loss by remissions in 


es « * a 2 1,656,000 


Surplus. . . £493,000 
The following tables give a view 
at one glance of the taxes imposed 
and remitted :— 
TAXES IMPOSED. 
Income-tax, down to 100/. 
ae 
- extended to 
reieed ss os a « 


£250,000 


460,000 


710,000 
120,000 


£590,000 

Legacy Duty (at the end 
of four years) oe 
Spirits, increase of ls. a 
gallon on Scotch and 
8d.on Irish . . . . 436,000 
Licences . . . . . ~ 113,000 


£3,139,000 


Less Life Assurances. . 


2,000,000 


Surplus . . 
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TAXES REMITTED. 
Beam. 2 + « « « SEIR6 000 
Stamps—viz., 
Life Assurances, 
2s.6d.to6d. . . 
Receipts . ... 
Apprenticeship Inden- 
tures and Attorneys’ 
Certificates . 
Advertisement Duty and 
Supplements : : 
Hackney Coaches, 1s. 5d. 
tolsaday ... 
Assessed Taxes—viz., 
Men Servants .. 
Carriages . ‘ 


Tosses and} y 118,000 


Ponies 
Less Dogs . 10,000 


29,000 
155,000 
50,000 
160,000 
26.000 


87,000 
95,000 


108,000 
54,000 
10,000 
3,000,000 


Post Horses. ... 
Colonial Postage 
Tea Duty. ... . 
Customs— 
133 minor articles re- 
duced. 
123 articles abc slished 
Apples, cheese, butter, 
cocoa, nuts, eggs, 
raisins, oranges, 
lemons, reduced . 


70,000 
53,000 


262,000 


Total of Taxes remitted £5,384,000 


It will be seen at once that the 
great scheme, of which we have 
given an outline for the convenience 
of our readers, is a lineal successor of 
the Peel Budgets of 1842 and 1845. 
Those financial achievements led 
the way to the triumph which, we 
trust, awaits the Budget of 1853; 
but in every other respect the latter 
surpasses its predecessors. The re- 
lief to the consumer and to commerce 
by remissions of taxation is larger, 
and it is attempted (we were about 
to write snail in the face of 
even greater dilliculties. We should 
be sorry to say one word that might 
seem to underrate the merit of Sir 
Robert Peel, when he first intro- 
duced the lucome-tax for the pur- 
sose of relieving an embarrassed 
Teckeune and carrying out the 
great work of commercial reform. 
But we look upon Mr. Gladstone’s 
mode of dealing with that impost as 
even a greater specimen of courage 
and skill. Before the financial 
statement, the renewal of the In- 
come-tax, without adjustment, 
seemed to us impossible — and 
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from the avowed opinions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
subject of the fundholder, gradua- 
tion appeared equally so. We now 
believe that he has solved the pro- 
blem ; and it is the most remarkable 
and most original portion of his 
jlan. We are not among those who 
hold the Income-tax to be, in itself, 
a fair and equal mode of taxation. 
We cannot conceive the justice of 
demanding the same contribution 
from inheritable and terminable or 
life incomes, and assessing at the 
same rate the proceeds of capital 
and the results of personal exertion. 
Nor have we been convinced by Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Goulburn, and other 
authorities, that the claims of the 
fundholder form an insuperable bar 
to any graduation of the tax. When 
once the dictum, that the funds 
must not be taxed is interpreted to 
mean not taxed at a higher rate than 
any other species of property, we 
think that good faith only requires 
a bond fide and virtual equality of 
taxation, and not, of necessity, a 
literal sameness of rate. That is to 
say, if 7d. in the pound upon a fund- 
holder’s 5007. per annum were 
proved to be really not a greater 
sacrifice from him than 5d. out of a 
lawyer's earnings, we do not see any 
breach of faith to the public creditor 
in the nominal diffeyence of pound- 
age; such a contingency, in our 
view, only arising in case he were 
placed at a disadvantage in compa- 
rison with the holders of other de- 
scriptions of property. And this is 
a case which would have arisen, 
under Mr. Disraeli’s extraordinary 
proposal, to place an Income-tax 
upon Irish funds and not upon 
Trish land. We hold, then, that i* 
the Income-tax is to be a permanent 
tax, it ought, if possible, to be gra- 
duated; nor has even Mr. Glad- 
stone’s argument convinced us of the 
impossibility. Nothing, certainly, 
could be more searching, more in- 
enious, or more interesting, than 
Gis treatment of that subject; but 
there was an over-refinement about 
it, which somewhat impaired its 
force. 

Graduation, however, even if prac- 
ticable, would, at best, we believe, 
be a very rude process, and there 
would still remain insuperable ob- 
jections to a permanent Income-tax, 
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in its demoralizing tendency, its con- 
stant temptations to small disho- 
nesties, its sparing of the unscrupu- 
lous, and its pressure upon the con- 
scientious. We rejoice, then, at 
Mr. Gladstone’s mode of dealing 

. 5 
with the tax. He boldly renews it, 
unadjusted, for seven years. He 
allows it to drop to 5d. in the last 
three, in order to make its extinction 
easier in the year 1860. He asks 
the people of England to bear it for 
a time, and so enable him to give 
them such relief, by the remission 
of other taxation, as shall make it 
worth their while to have borne it. 
Cheap soap, cheap tea, a revision of 
the tariff such as shall cheapen very 
many articles of commerce and of 
food, with all the increased cheap- 
ness of production, and power of 
consumption at home, and all the 
stimulus to trade abroad which 
those words imply; reform and re- 
duction of the Assessed-taxes, and 
lowering of some of the worst of the 
stamps,—such are some of the ad- 
vantages which Mr. Gladstone offers 
to purchase for the people of Eng- 
land, if they consent to furnish him 
with the means of doing it. At the 
same time, confident in the fertility 
of a wise and moderate tariff, he 
shows how the instrument, which 
will then have done its work, may 
be dispensed with at the end of 
seven years, the time when the Long 
Annuities luckily fall in. We be- 
lieve that the people and Parliament 
will accept the offer, and we see 
nothing visionary in the expectation 
that the Income-tax may really be 
extinguished in 1860. Peel’s Tax 
will then have done us the same 
good service in peace that Pitt’s did 
in war, and may be laid up once 
more as a resource for any great 
national emergency that may arise. 
Mr. Gladstone certainly enforced 
this view in a most effective way. 
He evidently looked upon this great 
financial power witha Kind of enthu- 
siasm and reverence for its past 
achievements. He almost personi- 
fied the mighty visitant, until we 
felt inclined to erect a statue to 
‘Income-tax,’ as the Romans did 
to Castor and Pollux. We agree 
with him, however, that it is rather 
a Deus ex machind, which should 
interpose only on rare occasions 
worthy of its presence. 
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As to the extension of the area of 
the Income-tax, so as to include in- 
comes between 150/. and 100/.a-year, 
we doubt the prudence of the change, 
and, on account of the heavy pro- 
portional pressure of the indirect 
taxes upon such incomes, its fairness. 
As to the extension to Ireland, it is 
accompanied by an entire remission 
of what are called the Consolidated 
Annuities, being the debt due to the 
Treasury on account, mainly, of the 
famine expenditure, amounting to 
above four millions of money. In 
spite of this boon, we have no doubt 
that there will be a vast deal of 
natural grumbling in the sister 
country, of which Irish partisans, 
both Orange and ‘Brigade,’ will 
take good care to avail themselves. 
But we would appeal to all Irishmen 
who come under neither of those 
heads, whether Ireland, as an in- 
tegral portion of the empire, ought 
not to submit with a good grace to 
an imperial tax imposed under the 
present circumstances. There is ‘a 
bond fide intention, and a rational 
prospect’ that the tax will not be 
permanent, and 460,000/. a-year, for 
seven years (if indeed the tax be so 
productive) may well be set against 
an annuity of 245,000/., extending, 
with respect to three-fourths of the 
charge, to forty years, and in no 
ease to less then ten. More than 
this; the relief is given to those 
classes who need it most, the land- 
owners and occupiers of the most 
distressed districts, while the new 
taxation falls but partially on the 
land, and will rest on many shoul- 
ders better able to bear it. The 
northern and eastern counties will 
doubtless complain that they gain 
little by the extinction of the famine 
debts. But the answer is irresistible, 
that their prosperity leaves them 
without a + for exemption, and 
Cork and Belfast will find it hard to 
make out a case upon that head, as 
against Bristol or Glasgow. As to 
those who really bore the brunt of 
the late calamity, let the tenant- 
farmers of Ireland recollect that the 
new tax affects none of them who 
pay less than 200/. rent ; and let 
them and others not forget the 
bribe which Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment held out to the Tory landlords, 
when Mr. Disraeli proposed to tax 
only Irish funds and Irish salaries. 
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Let every incumbered landlord, 
again, who has been paying upon his 
gross rental a large poundage for 
Consolidated Annuities, consider 
that the incumbrancer will now pay 
the substituted tax upon ever 
pound that he receives. At all 
events, it is perfectly plain that the 
Income-tax could not be continued 
without being very soon extended to 
Ireland, and that Mr. Disraeli’s par- 
tial imposition would never have 
stood the ordeal of Parliamentary 
discussion. We believe, on the 
other hand, that the relief from the 
famine debts will be a real blessin 
to the most suffering districts, aa 
will very materially lighten them in 
their efforts to rise from their pre- 
sent low condition. 

We shall probably have a good 
deal of complaint and opposition 
from another ‘ suffering class,’ the 
Janded interest of this country, which 
will be affected by the new legac 
duty, now to be extended to all 
successions by death without excep- 
tion. An impartial legacy duty has 
long been demanded by public 
opinion. It was intended to have 
been so imposed originally by Mr. 
Pitt, no enemy certainly of the 
class which, supreme at that time 
in parliament, succeeded in defeat- 
ing even him, under the leadership 
of Lord Grey. Mr. Gladstone now 
earries out the intention of Mr. 
Pitt; and the increased duty is to 
aid the work of financial reform, in 
conjunction with the Income-tax, 
while it tends to counterbalance the 
undue weight with which the latter 
bears upon intelligence and_ skill. 
We believe that land wiil be no 
worse off under this proposal than 
it would have been under a perma- 
nent Income-tax, graduated, accord- 
ing to Mr. Disraeli’s plan, so as to 
lay the highest rate upon Schedule 
A, in addition to that virtually 
higher poundage, which, as Mr. 
Gladstone proved, is already paid 
by the landowner, charged as he is 
by an independent standard upon 
his gross income. But the country 
gentlemen will be up in arms, and 
Mr. Disraeli will be eloquent once 
more about local taxation. In De- 
cember, he proved to his agricul- 
tural friends, with admirable cool- 
ness, that free-trade had relieved 
them more than he had ever pro- 
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osed to do; then most illogically 
insinuated that the repeal of the 
malt-tax would form an ‘ accidental’ 
compensation (thus compensating 
them twice over), and in the same 
breath informed them, if words have 
any meaning, that whatever system 
of finance was for the benefit of the 
community would be for the benefit 
of their class. Now, however, we 
shall hear again of those ‘ burdens’ 
which, we suspect, parliament has 
suffered under more than the ‘ land.’ 
Mr. Gladstone recognises their exist- 
ence by establishing the distinction 
of ‘ rateable property’ for the legacy 
duty, and assessing it at a lower 
rate. A large amount of such pro- 
perty, by the way, leasehold, copy- 
hold &e., has always been subject 
to that duty, though quite as much 
entitled to exemption, on the score 
of local taxation, as real property. 
But we confess that these ‘ burdens 
upon land’ have never had that 
weight with us which seems to op- 
press the minds of country gentle- 
men. It is admitted that they fall 
in the end upon rent,—that is, upon 
the landlords; but these last ex- 
hibit none of the signs of an over- 
taxed class. And whenever their 
own or their fathers’ extravagance 
compels them to sell, cotton lords 
and brewers compete for the broad 
acres, and pay magnificent prices to 
the feudal chieftain whose position, 
with all its ‘ burdens,’ they covet. 
In fact, these ancient imposts may 
be regarded as the share of the poor, 
the public, or the church, out of the 
surplus produce of the land above 
the ordinary rate of profit, which 
oe to the cultivator. And if they 
1ave increased in our time, the sur- 
plus produce has increased in an 
immensely greater ratio, rents having 
about doubled since the year 1790. 
Admitting that a portion of this in- 
crease is due to the skill and capital 
of successive proprietors, it is evi- 
dently in the main the effect of 
natural causes, and of the progress 
of society. We remember once 
asking, in a wild country, to whom 
a forest belonged through which we 
were passing, and being answered, 
‘a chi? & Dio;’ the same might al- 
most be said of a species of property 
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which would have grown nearly as 
fast as it has done, if its owners had 
been so many Rip Van Winkles for 
the last half century. At all events, it 
seems a fair subject of taxation, and 
has not been taxed in anything like 
the proportion of its increase. This 
reflection has always occurred to us, 
whenever we have tia ‘ the groans 
of the Britons’ over the ‘ burdens 
on land.’ But we are far from wish- 
ing to tax the landed interest un- 
duly. On the contrary, we believe 
it to be a sound principle that tax- 
ation should fall upon articles of 
luxury, and not of necessity; and 
we hold country gentlemen to come 
under the latter denomination. Se- 
riously, we think no class ought to 
grudge Mr. Gladstone the Legacy 
duty any more than the Income- 
tax, considering the admirable use 
he intends to make of them both. 
We might take exception to some of 
the multifarious contents of the 
budget. We doubt, for instance, 
the policy of the 8d. increase upon 
Irish spirits, which is more likely 
to benefit the smuggler than the 
Exchequer ; and we hope that Mr. 
Gladstone will consent to give up 
the last 6d. of the advertisement 
duty, even if he leaves the supple- 
ment stamp untouched. But, on 
the whole, it seems to us a wise and 
comprehensive scheme, well worthy 
of public support. We do not be- 
lieve that financial reformers will 
play into the hands of the protec- 
tionists, even on the delicate ground 
of the unadjusted Income - tax. 
Whether by any mancuvre the 
legacy duty can be paired off with 
the Irish Income-tax, so as to put 
an end to both, we know not. But, 
should any such tactics succeed, we 
believe that government may appeal, 
with perfect confidence, to the judg- 
ment of the country. The Budget 
of April, 1853, is not destined to 
the same limbo as. the budget of 
December, 1852. We think the 
people of England see plainly enough 
the difference between the two,— 
that one was the struggle of a party 
to escape from an untenable posi- 
tion—that the other is a bold ad- 
vance in the progress of a nation. 





